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“Somebody loves you—eh, what?” 

“Yes, every wedding has a silver lining.” 

“Solid?” 

“Solid enough! Guaranteed for fifty years.” 

“"Tis enough! In fifty years everybody'll be living on compressed food tablets.” 
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Get two posters of Any Community Silver customer can obtain free, two Coles Phillips posters of this series. These posters contain A Coles Phillips poster, nicely 





| ° e F no reading or advertising matter, and are printed on plate paper suitable for framing. Ask your silverware framed, makes a good Christ- 
this series Free dealer to show you these pictures and to get them for you. ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. mas gift for “him” or “her.” 
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Ur 1912 ?—By Samuel G. Blythe 


| ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT will ii hy ° ° ° ° protest in their own rank or have been 
| be renominated for Presidentnext JL==WWieet of the MW. ISSUISSIPPPM  6o vind vo see what was soproaching 


June if he continues in his pres- There is one great political fact in this 





ent attitude and demands renomination. eountry. That fact is that there must be 
William Howard Taft will not be reélected President next November unless thi a period of political readjustment. It has had its beginning 3. Itisstill in progress. It 
Democratic party is guilty of the incredible political stupidity of nominating for President will not be accomplished next year or the year after; but —and here is where the old-time 
ome man for whom the hundreds of thousands of dissatisfied Republicans will not vote. politicians fail in appreciation of actualities—there will be a readjustment! It cannot 
If the Democratic party is thus stupid and nominates for President some man who be prevented. It has many of the aspects of a revolution—peaceful and political, but 
stands, in the public mind, for about the same things Taft stands for, or some man who, a revolution none the less. 
from his own record and personality, does not meet the requirements of the newer The younger generation of this country has small patience with the old political 
elements in both Republican and Democratic parties, there will be a strong movement — fetishes. The Civil War means nothing to them but a historical record of great deeds 
which may or may not be successful—for a third-party ticket that shall be made up of in a quarrel that has lost its significance. No political leaders can now lead on such 
men who will command the support of the Progressives in both parties. trumperies as: If you are a Republican you are a friend of the Union, and if you are a 
I have reached these conclusions only after personally taking evidence on a trip that Democrat you are its foe. The old boss system is being swept away. “Stand by the 
covered more miles than the President’s and embraced every state in the Union, with organization!’’ provokes more jeers than cheers. The newer generation in this country 
the exception of three or four that are practically boroughs and to which personal visit is concerned with the present and the future, and indifferent as to the past ‘ 
were not necessary. More Most men inherit their 
over, what is here written is politics. Ordinarily a youth 
H written with a full knowledge ws a Republican because hi 








of the uncertainties of politics, father is a Republican, or a 
without prejudice one way or JH Jé IL Pi IN G \ j ] O WT JET JE IR Democrat for the same reason. 
the other—and written seven \V/) c This actuating reason for 
| months before the nominating party allegiance is strong. It 
conventions. holds. Thus, when we see a 
The old-line Republicans, cor 


dition arising where the 
ounger Republicans have for- 
sotten their hereditary polit- 
ical instincts and are taking 
tion politically because of 
reasons that are not senti- 
ental, but are practical, the 
allacy of the cry of the old- 


imers that a lot of things car 


the men who recognize the 
futility of opposing Mr. Taft’s 
desire for renomination, 
i though fully cognizant of his 
weakness with the Republican 
party, have but one hope of 
success—and that is based on 
' the slender thread: “It is a 
year before election and a lot | 
of things can happen in that 
time!’’ Granting that almost 
anything—politically—can 
happen in a year, it is true also 
H that the dissatisfaction with 
the Republican party among 
the people that found expres- 
sion in the election of a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives 
last year is just as great now 
as it was then. It is greater. 
A year has passed since that 
demonstration. 





ippen in a year is exposed! 
It took more than a year 
for the Republicans of this 
country to revolt sufficiently 
to bring on the Democratic 
landslide of last November 
]t took more than a year for 
those Rey ublicans to bring 
themselves to the point of 
voting for Democrats; and 
when they did vote for Demo 
crats it was not because of a: 
iperior virtue of the Dem 
cratic party, or superior ability 











Nothing has been done— or superior patriotism, but 
even after that warning—that because of the degeneration of 
has rehabilitated the Repub- the Republican party in those 
lican party. respect Since that time, not 

Party ties and party obli- e single act by the Repub 
gations have meant a great lican Administration has 
deal in this country —more to rought to the protesting 
Republicans than to Demo- Republicans any excuse for 
crats in late years; but much nging their minds or the 
to each. The Republican tes. Having protested onc 
party has been superior to the h some results, they are 
Democratic party in organi- I ind anxious to prote 


zation, in discipline and in 


leadership. Democrats grew rto< re thern, J 
used to bolting and splitting e1 more thar th 
and protesting in 1896, and r to get them ba 


have done more or less of ali 


three since; but during that t 

time the Republican party has one thing politi 
lost its cohesiveness. Its ] countr l 
leaders have lived in the past cer to come a 
instead of in the future. The | er his union o ‘ 
counsel of its wise men has l continue. That one t} 


that the political parties of 





been in keeping with the times 
when the wise men were ; this country will realign them 
active, not with the times a herbal Vehny0nm selves into a radical party and 
upon them; and the acts of ” | a conservative party. Our 

the party have been directed amet = 

by those men who have affected 

a disregard of the spirit of — ——_—— cannot be anything else. At 











‘“Willyum!’ 


must, of necessity, be 


government by parties. It 


















this time we have two parties in the Republican party and 
two parties in the Democratic party. The once solidified 
tepublican party is split into two wide-apart sections 
one Progressive and one Conservative. The Democratic 
party is similarly split. When two parties are split into 
four parties no party can have the ascendency. 

It is immaterial whether these new parties shall be 
called Radical and Conservative or remain under the old 
Democratic and Republican designations. The con 
ervatives must get together and so must the radicals. 
And they will. It may not be next year or for ten years, 
but the realignment is fixed. Lacking a medium, the dis- 
atisfied Republicans voted for the Democrats last year or 
did not vote at all. Lacking a medium, they may do the 
ame thing this year; or, as happened in 1896 and 1900 
and 1908, the dissatisfied Democrats may vote with the 
Republicans. This clumsy subterfuge cannot long prevail, 
for the terms Republican and Democrat are rapidly losing 
any significance they may have had, and the people are 
gradually beginning to appreciate the advantage of voting 
for themselves instead of for organizations. 

Pending this realignment, which may be nearer than 
the reader thinks, the old situation exists. If a Progressive 
Republican’ has no Progressive Republican candidate to 
vote for he must vote for a Democrat or not at all. It is 
the same with the Democrat. Apply that nationally. 
This is what exists. 


A Hope Without Terminal Facilities 


HERE are hundreds of thousands of Republicans in the 

United States who will not vote to make Mr. Taft Pres- 
ident again. These men do not want a Democratic 
President. They are anxious to have the Republican 
party remain in power; but—and here is the point—they 
prefer to have a Democratic President than to have Mr. 
Taft President again! If Mr. Taft is renominated, as he 
probably will be, they hope the Democrats will be wise 
enough to give them a candidate for whom they can vote 
with the knowledge that he will be a real progressive 
President. Nor are they making too many specifications. 
They are not demanding. superlative qualities. A fair, 
average, level-headed man is what they want—one who 
has shown reasonable independence and _ reasonable 
appreciation of the responsibilities that shall be his. 

A year may bring forth many things politically, but a 
year will not bring forth anything that will change the 
views of these men. They were too slow in changing to 
change again quickly; and the thought of the old-timers 
that some miracle will happen which will bring back to the 
fold these wanderers may be consoling, but it lacks term- 
inal facilities. No political miracle will happen while Mr. 
Taft is in the White House. He will continue to be the 
same kind of President he now is; and it doesn’t make 
any difference whether he signs a wool bill or a free-list 
bill, or any other kind of a bill, at the end of the coming 
session of Congress. He had two tariff chances—the tariff 
will be the great issue in the coming campaign. He could 
have vetoed the Payne-Aldrich bill or he could have 
signed the tariff bills handed to him last summer, and put 
the responsibility on the Democratic party. He did 
neither; and his cry for more information and his affected 
surprise that the political House of Representatives should 
have put politics into tariff-making didn’t help a bit. 

The Republican party is on the defensive before the 
country for the first time in a great many years. The 
President’s long trip, just completed, was a trip of explana- 
tion. Explanations get nowhere in politics. There is no 
nourishment, political or otherwise, in telling why you 
didn’t do a thing that almost everybody. thought you 
should have done. And when that is coupled with the fact 
that the condition the explanations are predicated on is 
gratuitcus and unnecessary and could have been avoided, 
and —- especially in view of results absurd, a perambulating 
President cannot hope to get much out of the situation 
except the evidenced respect the people have for the high 
office he holds and their admiration for him as a fine, jolly, 
genial citizen. 

Political historians will write down the calling of the 
Sixty-second Congress into extra session last April as a 
curious sort of politieal blunder. Some of the drastic ones 
may call it a political crime. Looking at it non-partisanl;;, 
stripping it of all the flubdub about good to the country, 
the facts are that the President and his advisers—-or some 
of them—were so obsessed with the political good that 
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might come from Canadian reciprocity that they sought 
to press the project to accomplishment, and took the 
chances on what other legislation might be presented. 

It is childish to assume that a Democratic House of 

Representatives would not accept its first chance at tariff 
revision, especially when that very Democratic House was 
in existence because of the dissatisfaction of the people 
with the alleged tariff revision of the Republicans. Com- 
plaints about “tariff for politics” are childish too. There 
never has been a tariff in this country that was not political. 
Mr. Taft—or anybody who knows anything about poli- 
tices—knows that. Also, the Payne-Aldrich tariff Mr. Taft 
signed, and portions of which he afterward stigmatized as 
*‘indefensible,”’ was the most political of all the political 
tariffs we have ever had. And Mr. Taft knew that. Mr. 
Taft also knew he had an adverse House of Representa- 
tives, elected on a tariff issue, and that these Democrats 
would try to revise the tariff. They couldn’t do anything 
else and keep even a portion of faith with the people. 
Hence, if lack of information from the findings of the Tariff 
Soard was a sufficient reason for vetoing the tariff bills 
that came to the President, that same lack of informa- 
tion was trebly a reason for not calling Congress into 
session last April for the purpose of ratifying reciprocity, 
when every person in this country who can read and write 
knew the Democratic House would pass some tariff bills. 
As it turned out, this was more apparent when Canada 
rejected the reciprocity convention at the polls. Of course 
Mr. Taft could not have known what an overwhelming 
defeat reciprocity was to have in Canada, but he did know 
he couldn’t get it through the Congress of this country 
without Democratic votes, and he did know the Democrats 
would do some tariff-revising. Furthermore, reciprocity 
might have waited until this winter. It was not so pressing 
as it was held to be, except as a political bolster for Mr. 
Taft. There was no economic demand for it. 

Now there is nothing altruistic about this view of the 
situation. Unfortunately there is nothing altruistic about 
American politics, The end. and aim of all politics is to 
secure and hold control of the Government —that is all 
there is to that; and praters about the good to the country 
and the good to the people can prate until they are black 
in their faces and not put a dent in the fact. What hap- 
pened was that the Republicans, or a part of them, played 
mighty poor politics; and what will happen is that they 
are to be reminded of their shortcomings at the polls. As 
has been said, the Republican party is on the defensive 
and the party has not yet appeared in this country that 
can explain itself back into power. 


Taft's Nomination for the Asking 


N WRITING of political conditions as I found them I 

shall divide the country into three parts: That portion 
west of the Mississippi, not including Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas or Oklahoma, but including Arizona and 
New Mexico; that part east of the Mississippi, including 
all states in the easternmost part; and, third, the South, 
which will include Missouri and Oklahoma. No attention 
will be paid to state or local questions, except those that 
affect directly the national situation; and the eligibility 
of the various candidates will be discussed on the basis of 
present conditions, subject to that remote contingency to 
which the old-timers hang so desperately: ‘A lot of things 
can happen in a year.” 

So far as the West is concerned at present—the West 
west of the Mississippi and north of Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas, which is the real West, by the way, for Illinois 
and Indiana and Ohio are Eastern states to all intents 
and purposes, however strange that may seem to New 
Englanders, and Wisconsin is put arbitrarily into that 
classification for present purposes—there are but two 
possibilities for the Republican nomination for President 
William Howard Taft and Robert M. La Follette. Of the 
convention votes for President, Mr. Taft will have by far 
the greater number. Mr. La Follette, if he continues as a 
candidate, will have votes from this section; but Mr. Taft 
wili have the majority—I mean votes in the national con- 
vention to nominate, not votes for President in November. 

This does not mean that Mr. Taft is any stronger than 
Mr. La Follette with the people, but that Mr. Taft is 
President and can renominate himself; that Mr. Taft has 
control of the organization, and that the people have not 
yet secured the control of their own affairs everywhere 
that will enable them to name the man they want. 
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A large proportion of the Republicans in this section do 
not want Mr. Taft renominated and will not vote for him 
if he is renominated, provided they have any sort of an 
opposing candidate for whom to vote;. but the organiza- 
tions, the men who control the machinery and elect the 
delegates in enough of the states to give Mr. Taft a consid- 
erable number of the delegates —though secretly, as many 
of them are, they may be opposed to Mr. Taft —are in duty 
bound to send to the national convention the men who will 
vote for Taft’s renomination, whether they think that 
renomination good politics or not. 

Any President can renominate himself—especially any 
Republican President. That was demonstrated in 1892, 
when Benjamin Harrison renominated himself in the face 
of certain defeat. Leader after leader went to Harrison 
and told him he would be beaten. ‘‘That makes no differ- 
ence,” was Harrison's invariable reply. “I shall be 
nominated!”’ And he was, in spite of the opposition of 
Quay and Platt and other great politicians. How much 
simpler the problem is today, when Quay and Platt and 
most of the other big Republican politicians are dead and 
the President has the same power for collecting Southern 
Republican delegates that Harrison had! 


Progressive Sentiment Crystallizing 


OW Mr. Taft may refuse to run. It isn’t likely; but he 
can if he wantsto. If he does not —if he demands his 
renomination—he can get it. That is arranged already. 
The pins have been set up for months. He will have the 
Southern delegates. He will have Pennsylvania, probably 
most if not all of Ohio, New York and New England; and 
that is more than enough. If there could be a Presidential 
preference primary in every state it might be Mr. Taft 
would refuse to run, for reasons that will be shown later 
Still, it isn’t likely the National Committee, being most] 
reactionary, will provide for Presidential primaries; and 
in most states the old convention system will prevail, 
which means, in almost every instance, that Mr. Taf! 
will have the delegates if he shall continue to want them. 
Taft’s problem is simpler than the problem of the man 
who will get the Democratic nomination. A Republican 
national convention nominates by a majority of delegates 
A Democratic national convention nominates only by 
two-thirds of the delegates. Taft has more than a major- 
ity of the delegates already in his hands—if he wants 
them. And he says he does. 

So far as La Follette is concerned in these states 
Wisconsin is not considered in this article—he is popular 
with the people and strong, but he is not so popular as the 
cause he represents—that is, the sentiment of the Repub- 
licans throughout the West is not so much pro-La Follette 
as it is anti-Taft. The Progressive movement, as a whole, 
has not yet centered on any individual. The people are 
working with such materials as they have at hand, but 
they have not yet found the man who types all they feel. 
However, they consider La Follette the strongest material 
at hand and he will have plenty of followers. The fact is 
the Progressive movement in the Republican party is 
bigger than any man who represents it. 

Notwithstanding all reports to the contrary, Theodore 
Roosevelt is just as strong in the West—in the West to 
which I am referring—as he ever was. If Mr. Roosevelt 
could be induced to be a candidate he could get the dele- 
gates in many of the states referred to. However, Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a candidate. He has impressed that on 
his friends out there in every possible way. He has written 
to them and told them, and insisted they shall write and 
tell others. Mr. Roosevelt may be a candidate in 1916, 
but he is not a candidate for 1912—and he wants the entire 
world to know it. It may be he thinks he couldn’t be 
elected—that no Republican can be elected, which is a 
reasonably wise thought if the Democrats have any 
sense —and does not want to be defeated; or it may be for 
any other reason. Beit thus or so, the fact is Mr. Roosevelt 
does not want the nomination and will not take it. 

Hence, with Mr. La Follette not strong enough to defeat 
Mr. Taft for the nomination and with Mr. Taft a weak 
candidate, the men who run things in every state have 
canvassed other names. They all come back to the same 
finding: “If Taft wants the nomination he’s got to have 
it.” They realize the weakness of Mr. Taft; realize that 
his recent trip did him no good; that his academic propo- 
sition of world arbitration and world peace is too academic 
to be a rallying cry; that the only positive position he has 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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RAISE be, 

the penny 

panic is over! 
And now that the 
excitement has 
dwindled away 
and the hysteria of 
a great common- 
wealth has sub- 
sided —now that 
the cost of living 
in San Francisco 
has been reduced, 
at the very least, 
fifteen per cent, 
and the dwellers in 
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facts in the case He Waited in the Safe:Deposit Rooms Until the Board of Directors Counted the Cash must leave 
demands that the footprint the 
story of T. Beverly Binks and the penny panic be traced them to a very considerable extent. For instance, whe inds of time. As for mon bah! She had enough for 
from its inception to the logical conclusion designed for it the agitation over the currency problem and the estal two. She merely wanted T. Beverly to be a leader of me 
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and when he branched out as a professional numismatist Daniel P. Hoggit for advice on the imismatist and what 1 philatelist 
and philatelist-.and the thousands of women who have I anticipate my story, however lo return to M { numismatist,”” T. Beverly informed her proudly 
married numismatists and philatelists will tell you that a Binks: That harmless young man basked in the golder one who collects, bu rades, deals in and other 
more precarious or unprofitable business can scarcely be  effulgence of an income of about a thousand a month from wise acquires the co of i tions since money first 
imagined Helen Hoggit came to the conclusion that he the wreck of his father’s estate, and in addition he was th egan to gie For tance, I have here a Chinese coi 
was a fool and called off the engagement. No matter what only ostensible heir of his uncle, Zachary Binks. It wa that wa circulation about the year 287. It is wortl 
any one may tell you, those are the facts in the case. teatable gossip in Mr. T. Beverly Binks’ set that whe t less than two hundred dollars, yet its intrinsic value 

Still, it is possible that T. Beverly Binks would never Uncle Zach died T. Beverly would slip naturally and less than one e¢ | paid the ridiculous sum of fif 

have attempted his great coup, even under the impetus of i into a prodigious string of ciphers. However, dollars for it, and I have hopes of disposing of it to tl 
these two most potent reasons, if Daniel P. Hoggit hadn't the final removal of Uncle Zach—who, by the’ LEari of Buffington for two hundred and fifty. We have 





interjected his say to complicate matters still further. That way, enjoyed a most villainous state of good health—Mr. been in correspondence over the matter for the past four 
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old bear at that. He was, in addition, self-made and rated of accumulating definite and exact knowledge on outlandis} And a philatelist?’’ reiterated Miss Hoggit 
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if you will only promise to engage in some sensible public place one is more apt to run into a collector 


iar hobbies and the unearned increment requisite to indulge 








with something new than if he stayed at home. Collect- 
ing stamps and coins is without doubt one of the most 


fascinating and exhilarating hobbies ~ 

“Beverly,” said Helen Hoggit, and in her dulcet tones 
there was a note of disappointment and severity, “‘I can- 
not marry the keeper of an old curiosity shop. Our 
engagement is at an end.”’ 

Before T. Beverly Binks could say Jack Robinson, even 
if he had been remotely inclined to give vent to that time- 
honored ejaculation— which, by the way, he was not —she 
had swept out of the store. 


T. Beverly Binks, numismatist and philatelist, disap- 
peared from Market Street almost as quickly as he had 
arrived. Ten minutes after Helen Hoggit left his store 
Mr. Binks gathered up his stock in trade, filed it sadly 
away in two trunks and a suitcase, called an express wagon 
and had it sent up to his bachelor apartments in an uptown 
hotel. Then he took out his pocket-knife, scraped the 
gold sign off the window, turned the key in the lock and 
faded away. 

He was out of business. 

At four o'clock that very afternoon, properly and 
immaculately arrayed for such a social call, Mr. Binks 
tripped lightly up the steps leading to the Hoggit mansion 
and sent in his card by the butler. When Helen Hoggit 
appeared T. B. Binks noticed she had been crying. 

Now, in returning thus to the attack, it is an open ques- 
tion whether T. Beverly Binks was a brave man or only 
lovesick. I incline to the latter hypothesis. It this were to 
be a long story, I could write much of an interesting nature 
regarding this second interview between T. Beverly Binks 
and his heart’s desire. In order to make a long story as 
short as the editor desires, however, I am forced to omit 
much of the ensuing conversation. Be it known, however, 
that Helen Hoggit firmly resisted any further encroach- 
ment on her time and affections by the perfidious T. 


Beverly. She admitted that she loved him—but-—-— She 
knew she would never know a happy moment again 
but — She disliked to offer a personal criticism of 


Mr. Binks—but 

And T. Beverly Binks listened to all that. He did. 
It’s a fact. Did it, knowing she was only a woman with 
ideals, and that any brazen brute of a man can kick an 
ideal to smithereens in jig time if he only knows how to go 
about it. 

T. B. Binks, poor fellow, didn’t know. His was too 
serious a mind. So he humored Miss Hoggit; and the 
more he humored her the worse she became. She wept 
until T. Beverly thought he would have to take soundings 
in order to navigate his way out of the drawing room. 

She'suggested law. T. B. Binks said the law was musty. 
He proved to her that no lawyer could possibly measure 
up to her standard. The law was a hard, vicious game. 
He could never have the heart to charge a widow or an 
orphan a fee commensurate with his services, and so on. 
And, while Helen Hoggit wept and argued and T. Beverly 
Binks protested and evaded, who should enter the room 
but Daniel P. Hoggit! 

At sight of Daniel P. Hoggit, Mr. Binks brightened 
under the impetus of a sudden, brilliant idea. Here 
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was the financial genius who could give him 
just the kind of advice he needed. So he said: 

“Good evening, Mr. Hoggit. How do you 
do? J have just asked your daughter to marry 
me; and, though she has done me the great 
honor to say that she-——er—loves me, she can- 
not marry me until I become a producer, a 
worker in the world, and all that sort of thing. 
It appears that the fact that I do not earn 
my living is repugnant to her ideas of political 
economy. I intend to meet Helen’s require- 
ments if possible. Provided I1—er—meet 
them, sir, I trust the—er—situation meets 
with your-—er—approbation.” 

“Huh!” That wasall from Daniel P. Hoggit, 
and it sounded very much like the startled 
“Woof!” of a bear. 

T. Beverly continued: “As a business 
man, Mr. Hoggit, and one versed in the 
er—hard school of practical experience in 
financial matters, may 1 presume to—er 
request a little advice on the quickest way to 
become a man of parts? The necessity for 
work or earning a living has never been 
apparent to me, and I must confess myself 
er-—er—-somewhat——-somewhat at sea, sir.’ 

“My dear,” said Daniel P. Hoggit, address- 
ing himself to his daughter, “‘ you know I don’t 
like this young man. I would forbid him the 
house and forever set the seal of my displeasure 
on an alliance with him, were it not that your 
very sensible course proves to me that you are entirely 
capable of looking after your own love affairs.’ He 
turned to T. Beverly Binks. 

“Perfect frankness, sir, compels me to inform you that 
I consider you, sir, a trifler and a dude. Your financial 
condition, sir, does not warrant your assumption in seeking 
the hand of my daughter in marriage. For a young man 
who will not work for money, it appears to me, sir, that 
you are not above marrying for it. Miss Hoggit, sir, has not 
been reared in the turgid atmosphere of the decadent rich 
and I should like to see her married to a man of energy, 
spunk and brains—not a dawdler on club verandas and 
street corners. However, sir, since my daughter has seen 
fit to impose certain restrictions, I think you should turn to 
her for advice and not to me. I am opposed to you, sir.” 

For the first time in his life T. Beverly Binks was angry. 
There was a quiver of rage in his voice as he turned to 
Helen Hoggit. 

“What shall I do, Helen, to prove to you that I am a 
man of energy, spunk and brains?” 

Now, while Miss Hoggit had a monopoly on the baiting 
of T. B. Binks, she was content to bait him; but when 
Daniel P. butted in she flew, womanlike, to the succor of 
Binks. She dried her tears and favored Mr. Binks with 
a smile that was at once tender and inscrutable. She 
endeavored to relieve the awkward tension by saying 
something ridiculous. How well she succeeded is now 
a matter of history. 

“Well, you might break father and drive him out of 
business. That should be a fair test. I'll marry you the 
minute you show me you have him on the run.” 

A glad smile overran the classic features of 
the late numismatist and philatelist. He actually 
beamed. 

“T accept,” he said pleasantly—‘“I accept— 
with pleasure.” 

Daniel P. Hoggit stared a moment at his 
daughter and then exploded in demoniac laugh- 
ter. I imagine that when a spider catches an 
unwary fly in his web he feels very much as did 
old man Hoggit at that moment. 

“Bless my sweet-scented soul!’” he managed 
to gasp finally. “What a task to set a man! 
Beverly, my boy—who the dickens labeled you 
Beverly?” 

“My first name is Thaddeus,’ 
Binks acidly. 

“Well, Thad, old man,” chortled Hoggit, 
“Helen has named the test and I’m agreeable. 
If you can remove as much as a thousand dollars’ 
worth of my cuticle I'll be the first man to say 
‘Goe bless you, my children!’”’ 

Binks’ eyes gleamed coldly. “I have under- 
taken a contract to break you and put you out 
of business,” he said, ‘‘and I shall not be con- 
tent until I have you on your knees begging for 
mercy. That goes. I’m going to have a little 
praying carpet woven specially for you. I'll 
smash you into little bits. I’ll make the great 
Hoggit stores the haunt of rats and bats and 
cockroaches, and I'll retire you from the game 
ten years before your time. Daniel P. Hoggit, 
consider yourself on the shelf!’ 

The owner of the Hoggit Stores, Incorporated, 
thought hurriedly of a shady little transaction 
wherein he, as president of an electric light and 
power company, had figured with the city board 
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“Strike Me Pink, Sir! I’'it Teach Him to Taunt My 
Nephew With His Poverty!’’ 


of supervisors; and for one single, fleeting instant he won- 
dered if this aimless, helpless dude could have heard 
a whisper of anything! He followed Binks to the door. 

“No blackmail!” he muttered in a threatening aside, 
as the visitor took his departure. 

“Now I will finish you!”’ snapped Binksy; and, seizing 
his hat and his cane from the butler, he sprang angrily 
down the front steps. 

“Ta-ta, Thaddeus! 


” 


said Daniel P. Hoggit pleasantly. 


T. Beverly Binks went back to his club and sat for 
four hours with his head in his hands. For once his sense 
of humor had deserted him. It was all a harsh, crass 
reality to Binks. He must break Daniel P. Hoggit; and, 
with the ferocity of a naturally gentle man aroused, he 
resolved to make no halfway job of it. 

At the end of the fourth hour he had formulated the 
groundwork of his plans for the annihilation of the Hoggit 
Stores, Incorporated. This much progress having been 
made, one would naturally suppose that Mr. Binks would 
recollect that it was now nearly ten o’clock and he had had 
no dinner. In the face of a great problem in finance, how- 
ever, such a detail as dinner was too infinitesimal to be 
considered. Mr. Binks donned overcoat and gloves, called 
a taxi and rode downtown for a quiet look at the Hoggit 
store. There were two stores in the Hoggit company, but 
the oldest store and the moneymaker whose duty it was 
to support the Los Angeles store, recently established, 
until it should be able to break in on its fair share of 
the trade of that city and become self-supporting, was in 
San Francisco. Mr. Binks had heard that Daniel P. Hoggit 
was planning to start department stores in Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, and an anticipatory 
smile fringed his mouth as he thought of the awakening 
that was coming to Daniel P. Hoggit. With the parent 
store killed off, the Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle 
stores would go down with a crash that would echo up and 
down the entire Pacific Slope. Mr. Binks decided that he 
must await the establishment of the two new stores before 
commencing his campaign, as by following this plan 
Daniel P. Hoggit would be using all of the power of his 
immense resources to accomplish his own ruin. 

Now as T. Beverly Binks stood in Grant Avenue gazing 
into the windows of the magnificent Hoggit department 
store it came to him that he had his work cut out for him 
at last. He must bid farewell to his delightful life of ease 
and buckle down to sixteen hours of labor each day. It 
was going to take a heap of money to ruin Daniel P. 
Hoggit, and it behooved Mr. Binks to see to it that in 
ruining Daniel P. Hoggit he was not biting off his own nose 
to spite his face. The thing to do was to ruin Daniel P. 
Hoggit and make a fortune for himself out of the Hoggit 
wreck, and in order to accomplish this it was necessary 
that T. Beverly Binks secure ample backing and go into 
the department-store business himself. 

Do not suppose for one single fleeting moment that the 
thought of running a huge department store baffled T. 
Beverly Binks. Far from it. Mr. Binks had studied the 
currency problem until there was nothing left to study. 
The carefully laid plans of most men resemble a section of 
Swiss cheese, in that they are generally full of holes. Not so 
with the plans laid by T. Beverly Binks. His was a mind 
fashioned for the mastery of infinite detail; and because 
of his absolute knowledge of the currency problem, the 
demonetization of silver, and so forth, together with 
his knowledge of human nature, he had been enabled to 
hit upon a plan that was infallible. He needed money, but 
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Uncle Zach would supply that. What he needed most 


hood of the Hoggit store. 
knew he had Daniel P. Hoggit where the hair was short. 


In other words, he had the prescription and lacked but one 


small ingredient. He must find a location for his business. 

Across the street from the Hoggit store stood a vacant 
lot, with a frontage of seventy-five feet and running back 
to Stockton Street. It was one of the few lots in that 
neighborhood still remaining unimproved since the great 
fire of 1906, and a real-estate agent’s sign announced that 
the property was for sale. Mr. Binks made careful note 
of this, sighed pleasurably and went home to bed. 

At seven o’clock next morning T. Beverly Binks routed 
his uncle, Zachary Binks, out of bed to inform him over 
the telephone that he would be over at nine o’clock to 
breakfast with him. Promptly at nine o’clock T. Beverly 
appeared. Before they were half through breakfast Mr. 
Binks had unfolded the tale of his rejection by Helen 
Hoggit; of her suggestion, acquiesced in by her father, 


that T. Beverly should break Daniel P. Hoggit in order to 


prove himself a man of parts; of Daniel P. Hoggit’s insult- 
ing and unmannerly treatment of him and of his— Binks’ — 
promise made to the Hoggit family that he would smash 
Daniel P. into little bits. 

As he proceeded with the recital of his troubles, T. 
Beverly waxed earnest and oratorical, and Uncle Zach’s 
apoplectic countenance commenced to swell and his gray 
eyes to flash beneath their shaggy brows. Finally he could 
contain himself no longer. 
table with a smash that jarred the breakfast dishes, 
Zachary Binks gave vent to his most cherished oath. 

“Strike me pink, sir! Why, the man’s a fool! 
I'll teach him to taunt my nephew with his 
poverty! Not good enough for his daughter, 
eh! Huh! The pompous old alligator! Thad- 
deus, when I shuffle off you'll have enough to 
buy and sell the Hoggit tribe, root and branch, 
and never miss the money. As for the girl, by 
the Lord Harry, sir, you shall marry her for 
spite, if nothing else; and if you don’t force her 
to an unconditional surrender, Thaddeus, I’ll 
leave every last red cent I have to charity!” 

“T am very glad you see the matter in that 
light, sir,” said T. Beverly respectfully, ‘‘as | 
will need your help, and need it badly, if I am 
to carry out my plan to put the rollers under 
Daniel P. Hoggit. For a long time, Uncle 
Zachary, I have had in mind a scheme for 
reducing the cost of living in San Francisco by 
introducing the penny into general circulation. 
Our system of legal tender throughout the West 
is all wrong. As you know, sir, the Pacific 
Coast has never taken kindly to the use of 
pennies as a medium of exchange; and as for 
San Francisco, the very thought of using pen- 
nies is abhorrent. I'll wager that right now it 
would be next to impossible to find more than 
five thousand dollars in pennies in circulation 
in the entire state. I doubt if one could find 
that much. Now if a merchant buys an article 
for four cents, when the lowest medium of 
monetary exchange is five cents, it stands to 
reason that he must, perforce, sell that article 
for ten cents, or one hundred and fifty per cent 
gross profit. If we had pennies in general cir 
culation in San Francisco that merchant would 
be forced by competition to sell his article for, 
let us say, eight cents, or one hundred per cent 
gross profit. The other fifty per cent, which 
formerly came out of the pocket of the cus- 
tomer, would then revert to the customer as a 
direct saving. With the introduction of the 
penny into California we would shortly have 
penny newspapers. At present a2 newspaper 
costs five cents. Throughout the Eastern states 
a newspaper sells for a penny. Carfare would 
be reduced from five cents to at least three cents, moving- 
picture shows would have to come down to the level of 
the penny arcade—why, before the poor people of this 
city had operated under the penny system six months 
they would have saved enough to buy a life-insurance 
policy! Ina year they could send the oldest boy to college. 
In five years they could own their own homes. In eight 
years they could _" 

“Thaddeus,” interrupted Uncle Zach, “spare me these 
statistics! Political economy is something I could never 
understand. If you have a reasonable plan to put this 
man Hoggit on the toboggan let me hear it, and if it 
sounds O. K. I’m with you, my boy, to the last —penny 
to the last penny, sir!” 

T. Beverly Binks drew a neatly folded manuscript 
from his pocket. “Here is my plan, sir, outlined in 
writing to the smallest detail. Read it over and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

Zachary Binks adjusted his glasses, propped the written 
plans up against the sugar bowl ard proceeded to read. 
When he had finished the last page he peered over his 


was a location for his business in the immediate neighbor- 
Once established, Mr. Binks 


Bringing his fist down on the 
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glasses at his nephew, for all the world as if he were viewing 
that young gentleman for the very first time. 

“Well,” queried T. Beverly, “what’s the matter with 
that plan? See any weak points in it?”’ 

“‘Nephew,” said Zachary Binks huskily, “I’m over- 
whelmed. You're a genius, my boy—an absolute, gilt- 
edged, bona-fide genius! You can’t lose; and, what's 
more, there’s millions in it for you! I'll supply the money 
for a half interest no, by George, I’ll supply the money 
for forty-nine per cent of the stock! You’re smart enough 
to hold control. I only want to get into it as a purely 
sporting proposition.” 

“‘Agreed, Unkie,”’ replied T. Beverly. ‘“‘Thank you 
very much. I thought it would appeal to you. Are you 
prepared to risk about three million dollars?” 

“Can a fish swim?” retorted Uncle Zach. ‘I'd bet my 
whiskers on a sure thing like that!’’ 

“Then,” said T. Beverly, “sick your attorney on to the 
real-estate agent whose sign is up on that lot, and do it 
now. I want that lot in our possession within twenty-four 
hours. Also I want you to see to it that, when the purchase 
is consummated and the deed recorded, it goes in under 
some other name than Binks. I want to work secretly 
right up to the day I fire my first gun.” 

“Thaddy, my dear boy,” said Uncle Zach, “you're a 
child wonder! It shall be done.” 


The deal on the lot was closed next day, and Uncle Zach 
parted with three hundred thousand dollars. Before the 


ink was fairly dry on the deed Zachary Binks’ attorney 
had instructed a firm of architects to commence at once 
to prepare plans for a ten-story building, costing in the 
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Within 


acce pted 


neighborhood of seven hundred thousand dollars 
a month the plans were ready, T. Beverly Binks : 






them—through his attorney—contracts for the buil 
were Jet and work commenced on the excavation for the 
basement two weeks later. Simultaneous with thes 


el P. Hoggit had established 
Uncle Zach heard it first 


moves came news that Dar 
stores in Portland and Se: 
and telephoned to his nephew. 
““Get me a letter of credit for about a million and a 
half,” ordered T. . “Tl start ea 
tomorrow night, Unkie, if I ca a drawing room on 
the Limited. I’ve merely been waiting for this informat 
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regarding Hoggit before making my final move We 
have him now. He simply cannot escape.” 
Half an hour later Mr. Binks received telephone 


message from a private detective agen 


Parsons, the buyer for the Hoggit Stores, Incorporat« 
leaves for New York tomorrow night 


“Thank you,” said Mr 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Parsons on the train, and 


Binks, and hung up. “I must 










induce him to leave the employ of Daniel P. Hoggit. He’s 
a six-thousand-a-year man, thousand —and 
knows it. I must secure the services of Mr. Parsons!” 
Four days later Daniel P. Hoggit received a wire from 
Frantically 
Daniel P. Hoggit wired him a raise of one thousand dollars 
a year. Mr. Parson k two words and forever 
damned himself in Daniel P. Hoggit. 


“Small change! only comment of 


worth ter 


his buyer in Chicago, resigning his position. 


wired ba 
the estimation of 
Parsons”’ was the 
that astute gentleman on the proposal of his late 


him for another 


niggardly 
employer. Daniel P. Hoggit cast about 
buyer. 

T. Beverly Binks was absent in the Ex 
months. During that time he visited 
city on the Atlantic 


opened an office, placed 


ast for nearly six 
every important 
In each city he visited he 
a manager in charge under heavy 
bonds, and instructed him to devote al! his time and that 
of a carefully selected staff of toward the job 
of gathering all of the pen: 


seaboard. 


assistant 
ies in circulation in that par- 
ticular city and vicinity. It was Mr. Binks’ ambition to 
acquire the sum of one million dollars pennies. He 
bought them from banks, from the mint, from the United 
States Treasury, from penny arcades. He inserted ads in 
hundreds of newspapers offerir gZ one dollar and ten cents 
for one hundred pennies. Within three months he had his 
million dollars in pennies, which he had packed in iron 
chests and shipped to San Francisco by express. This 
matter accomplished, he <d his uncle for another half 
million and proceeded to deplete the market of pennies 
still further When three n month 
Jeverly Binks had accumulated 





wire 
ore had passed T, 
pennies for his 
ind decided to return to San Francisco. 


The first thing Mr. Binks did upon his return 


ufficient 


purpose 


was to inspect his new building. It was ready 
lor occupancy 

Then follows 1 bu day 3 and nig} ts. There 
were consultations with his uncle, with bankers, 
lawyers, fixture contractors, and so on. During 


all of these proceedings, where it was at all 
necessary to deal with those not absolutely in 
the confidence of Mr. Binks, the attorney was 

It was Mr. Binks him- 
elf, however, who cast about for a manager. 


He wanted the best man in San Francisco, and 


the ostensible principal. 





he had little difficulty in finding him in the 
employ of Daniel P. Hoggit 

Meantime the vast quantities of goods pur- 
chased by Parsons during his visit in the East 


were now arriving, and as soon as the fixtures 


were installed the store comn 


enced to fill rapidly. 
At the end of thirty days the store was ready 
for the grand opening—and Mr. Binks set the 


trap prepared for Daniel P. Hoggit. 

The first gun fired was a billboard campaign. 
Just one week before the date set for the open- 
ing of the tore the of San 
Francisco awoke to find that overnight the city 
had been placarded from the Ferry 
from Channel Creek 


new residents 
to Ingleside, 


to the Presidio, with huge 




















vermilion posters containing nothing more inter- 
esting than these mysterious word n bright 
green le hig! 
i i 
Fe hre i the } iblic iS given an oppor- 
1 O gaze nth ery and wonder what 
could jx t rte | Then, overt git the 
iol ra ere le 
It ne col i i, in adver 
he rect comma never fai Peo} 
vpegal ) K eact ner wi it meant ind | 
P| 4 eve ma woman and child in 
San Fra cO Was Waiting eagerly for the add 
il line tha \ ild sati fy their 
cur rey ng the necessi for 
their pennie On Me morning it came. The 
ou , eve bil , ‘ lared: 
0 ) ) > x LA 
AD | 
For fully a month the had been a vague feeling of 
Aiki noticeable amo y t t | ired v0 emp!) yess in the 
Hogg tore. It is p ble that T. Bever Binks could 
have explained wi let g of unrest had made itself 
rent at tl ur ime, though more than once 
he long hours and starvation wages had almost driven the 
Hoggit clerks to the point of organizing for shorter hour 
and more wages; but Daniel P. Hoggit was too shrewd a 
man not to notice these gns of unre and he had the 
tuati vell in hand at all time Through the influenc 
ol certain employees nominally the leaders of the disaf 
fected element but secret] rece g large salari¢ 
than their fellows, he had alw: managed to aver 
trouble, until the preparations for the opening of another 
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department store in the immediate neighborhood, and the 
consequent demand for experienced help, fanned the 
embers of insurrection into open revolt. 

A small, ferretlike person, by name “Theophilus Dabney, 
head of the dress-goods department, fomented the trouble, 
after many long conversations with the attorney for T. 
Beverly Binks; and upon a Saturday night—the Binks 
department store was due to open the following Monday 
morning—Mr., Theophilus Dabney headed a committee 
of employees of the store and called upon Daniel P. 
Hoggit. ‘Their demands were few enough. They merely 
wanted an eight-hour day and a twenty-per-cent increase 
in wages. Also they demanded an answer immediately. 
As Mr. Dabney put it, they wanted an answer “right off 
the bat!”’ 

The prospect of competition had been working on Daniel 
P. Hoggit’s nerves of late and consequently he was in ill 
humor. Mr. Theophilus Dabney could not have chosen 
a more unfortunate occasion to present his ultimatum. 
Daniel P. Hoggit lost his temper, berated the committee 
savagely, scorned their demands and advised Mr. Dabney 
to undertake a speedy visit to his Satanic majesty. The 
committee bowed humbly and retired without further ado. 

However, if Daniel P. Hoggit was furious on Saturday 
night his rage on Monday morning was dreadful to behold. 
The blow fell on Mr. Hoggit as he sat chipping the shell 
from a soft-boiled egg at breakfast. He was called to the 
telephone .by one of his department managers, who 
informed him that only ten employees had reported that 


O M 


ISTORY up and says—just dry 
so, and lets it go at that—that 
the iate Fernando de Soto, while 


engaged in the hopeless task of trying 
to collect a large quantity of gold with- 





morning for work, and that he had been forced to close 
the doors temporarily to prevent shoplifting, as there 
were not sufficient clerks present to watch the crowds of 
early morning shoppers. Daniel P. Hoggit choked with 
rage. He had an immense white-goods sale on that very 
morning—one of his great Monday specials. 

“Call that pup, Dabney, to the ’phone!”’ he ordered. 

“‘Not here.” 

“Find him!” 

“Dabney and the rest of your employees, with the 
exception of the few who have reported for duty, went to 
work this morning for that new store that has opened up 
across the street. He offered them eight hours, with a 
twenty-per-cent increase over the scale you paid them.” 

“I'll be right down,” replied Hoggit, and returned to his 
unfinished breakfast. As he hurriedly bolted the remainder 
of his meal, his daughter looked up from the morning 
paper with an expression of amazement. 

““Well—for goodness’ sake! Father dear, look at this 
big ad in the Clarion! That silly Beverly Binks has 
opened up a big department store and is offering —Father, 
Beverly Binks is after you!” 

Daniel P. Hoggit choked on a piece of toast and his eyes 
stuck out until one could almost have knocked them off 
with a stick. 

“Binks!” he croaked. “Binks! That nincompoop!” 

Te snatched the paper from Helen’s hand and read the 
headlines of a big double-truck ad. There it was, in 
sixty-four-point type; and through eyes blurred with 
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rage he caught glimpses of such phrases as “T. B. Binks 
Company,” “Grand Opening,” “‘ Most Complete Depart- 
ment Store West of Chicago,” “Special Bargains,” “Cut 
Rates,” “Most Phenomenal Offer Ever Made by Any 
Store on Earth!” “Save Your Pennies and Win One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars in Cash!” 

At this point the type changed to twelve-point and 
Daniel P. Hoggit handed the newspaper back to his 
daughter. “I see the scoundrel advertises a Monday 
special in white goods—but read the rest of it to me.” 

He leaned forward attentively, one hand back of his 
large red ear, while Helen read the most remarkable 
announcement ever promulgated by any advertising 
manager since department stores first came into being: 

In order to advertise its business and to induce the San Francisco 
public to trade at its store, the T. B. Binks Company will this da 
in a special trust fund in the Traders National Bank, of San Francisco, 
the sum of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


as a prize to the winner of a GRAND GUESSING ConTEST, to be held under 
the following conditions: 








At exactly ten o’clock this morning, in the magnificent new department 
store of the T. B. Binks CoMPANY, two thousand pennies will be placed 
in a plain, ordinary wooden box. This box will then be placed on top of 
another box, which will be empty. Fitted into the upper box will be a 
spigot, which, upon being turned, will permit the passage of pennies into 
the lower box. This box will be heavily lined with cotton and absolutely 
the 


soundproof, Ihe spigot will be concealed—-only handle howing. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Now our town, though located on the 
border between North and South, had 
been a little center of red-hot Southern 
sentiment in the big war. The small 
county of which it was the county-seat 








out working for it, finally reached the 
banks of the Mississippi River, and sick- 
ened there, and died, and was buried in 
its waters. History also says—and will 
not be gainsaid—that, in his celebrated 
march to the sea, General Sherman 
was actuated by a desire to break the 
backbone of the Confederacy. 

The present writer is prepared to dis- 
prove these allegations. He is prepared 
to prove tliat what De Soto was really 
looking for was the original Professional 
Southerner, intending, when he found 
him, to kill him and stuff him, and 
take him back to Spain with him for 
exhibition purposes; and that General 
Sherman really hurried along so, on that 
trip of his from Atianta to Savannah, 
because he understood the grandpa of 
all the present. generation of Professional 
Southerners was just ahead of him, and 
he hoped to capture him and burn him 
at the stake, or something of the sort, 
thus killing off the breed. 

The mistake both of these distin- 
guished cross-country travelers made 
was in picking out the wrong territory 
for their operations —because the Pro- 
fessional Southerner is not to be found 
in the South. In cases he may have 
been born there, though this does not 
necessarily follow, by a long shot; but 
he is a product of the North, and par- 
ticularly of New York City. Geograph- 
ically New York is exactly fitted for 
the development of the Professional 
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gave to the Confederacy a brigadier 
general and a colonel—both killed in 
action—another colonel or so, sundry 
majors, any number of lesser officers, 
several companies of infantry, a troop 
of cavalry and part of a very famous 
little battery.. There was hardly an old- 
established family but had in it at least 
one veteran, living or dead. It was 
taken for granted that nearly every 
household of importance in the com- 
munity had been slaveholders before 
the war and had suffered in nearly every 
imaginable way for the cause; but, 
except for a few of the very young and 
a few of the very old, no one was given 
to boasting of the part his people had 
taken in the war between the states. 
To have been a Confederate soldier 
was a political asset, but not a social 
one. No person who had reached the 
years of common discretion, and had 
not yet passed them, ever went about 
bragging of what his father of his grand- 
father had done. He would as soon have 
thought of advertising that he had the 
customary number of legs or the regu- 
lation equipment of teeth. And this 
old gentleman that I mentioned a bit 
ago was the only ablebodied grown man 
in town, as I remember, who made a 
business, in season and out, of belit- 
tling the North and enlarging on his 
own military record. Even then I real- 
ized that he did not fit into the picture. 
And I know now what he was. He was 
the first Professional Southerner, and 








Southerner in his full fruitage—it being 
bounded on one side by a bluff of some 
gize and on the other by a large sound. 

When the writer of these few lines was considerably 
younger than he is now he was born in a certain small 
town in the Southwestern portion of the United States; 
and there was an elderly gentleman of that town who daily 
expressed in a public way his intense and abiding hatred 
of all things Northern. He was unreconstructed to an 
extent where you could say he was practically undone. 
One gathered from his conversation that, though Robert 
KE. Lee and Albert Sidney Johnston might have chipped in 
occasionally and helped out a little, the burden of the 
entire Southern Confederacy had practically rested upon 
his shoulders. Our section of the state, years before, had 
produced a very distinguished man, who became prom- 
inent as a Union man ‘and a Southern Republican and, 
after being mentioned as a Presidential possibility, held a 
secretarial portfolio at Washington, and filled the place 


He is All Over the Place, Dropping His R's So Hard They Piunk When They Hit 


with honor. One day when I was a small boy I heard a 
stranger in our town, a visitor from a Northern state, ask- 
ing this old gentleman what had become of the former 
Secretary. The old geatleman snorted angrily. 

“T. have no information to impart upon that subject, 
sir,” he grunted. ‘The person you have mentioned turned 
Black Radical; and the last I heard of him, sir, he had 
some sort of a job in the Cabinet of your Mr. Grant.” 

Being at an impressionable age, I was profoundly moved 
by this remark; and I went and repeated it to another 
elderly gentleman who had been an officer of high repute 
in the Southern army. He smiled gently. 

Then, innocently enough, I added: ‘Old Mr. So-and-So 
must have done a lot in the war, didn’t he?” 

“My son,” was the answer, “‘he certainly did. He spent 
the whole four years keeping out of danger!” 


fqr a good many years—or until I came 
to New York—the only one I ever saw. 
He didn’t belong down there in that country, but he 
would have done amazingly well in New York. For New 
York, above all places, is the home of those who follow 
the trade of capitalizing the places of their nativity. There 
are a few Professional Irishmen in New York, who profess 
a violent and open hatred of all things English; and a few 
Professional Englishmen, who profess a contempt for all 
things American. I have heard that in London one 
occasionally happens across Professional Americans, who 
wear small American flags in their buttonholes and sneer 
at the institutions and traditions of the old country, and 
otherwise make star-spangled, cross-barred asses of them- 
selves. I have heard, further, that most of these interest- 
ing objects of natural history hail from New York. 
Thereare also in New York many Professional Bohemians 
and Professional Californians—oh, plenty of these!—and 
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professional men-about-town, who are likewise 
men-about-broke very often; and a few, a very 
few, Professional New Englanders. There used 
to be quite a slue of Professional Westerners, 
but these are a decayed and a dying race, 
having mainly been laughed out of existence 
by real Westerners. But the greatest and the 
most numerous is the Professional Southerner. 
He is al! over the place, dropping his r’s so 
hard they plunk when they hit. | 

A few years back it was customary for the 
Professional Southerner to dress the part. He 
would never think of venturing forth into com- 
pany without his low, black, rakish string tie, 
and his low, black, rakish slouch hat, and his 
strong Southern accent; and the accent, like 
the hat and the tie, was often acquired at con- 
siderable trouble. The newspaper humorists, 
however, poked so much fun at him that he was 
guyed into discarding the trappings; but he 
kept the accent. As a general proposition, i 
may be said that the Professional Southerner 
in New York is a person with the kind of a 
Southern accent that an actress born in East 
Rome Center, Vermont, uses when she is play 
ing an ingénue Southern part; and that he 
opens the conversation with a stranger by tell 
ing who his grandfather was and closes it by 
trying to borrow two dollars. Very frequent], L 
he gets the two dollars, too, because the 
Southern pose is remunerative in New York. 

Ladies on the music-hall stage are much given to 
modestly billing themselves as the Southern Blossom or 
the Southern Songbird or the Southern Something-or- 
other. Those haughty young persons called showgirls, 
who seem to float languidly across the stage in musical 
comedies, wearing from nine hundred to nine thousand 
dollars’ worth of clothes apiece, are also prone to confess 
for publication that they belong to Old Southern Families. 

If you read the New York newspapers you may have 

noticed that all Southern families are old! There are no 
new Southern families; no middle-aged Southern families. 
The interesting point about this is that most of the theat- 
rical ladies who advertise themselves as Southern are not 
Southern. 
There are several very capable actors and actresses 
in America who were born and reared in the South; 
but they do not find it necessary to advertise it. Their 
popularity is based on merit, not climate 











Selfmade Southerners from the North 


FX rss! time back there was a get-rich-quick gentle- 
man who started one of those attractive stockselling 
propositions which while they live they live in clover, but 
when they die they die all over. Amid such a multiplicity 
of schemes one cannot remember whether this particu- 
lar person was engaged in exploiting Amalgamated Mex- 
ican Salve, or Bull Con Consolidated, or Suckerfish 
Preferred —or what; but in its main essentials his plan was 
like all the others. You 
sent him some money and 
he sent you some hand- 
somely engraved certiti- 
cates of and he 
kept the money and you 
could keep the certifi 
cates or use them to 
paper the spare bedroom 
with—just as you pre 
ferred; but the advert 
ing he distributed was a 
work of art. It certainl) 
was mighty lovely litera- 
ture. On the back cover 
was a beautiful likenes 
of the old he-promoter 
himself, wearing his hair 
a trifle long and on hi 
face the oily smile of a 
famished fish-duck ap- 
prehending a schoo! of 
minnows. He called 
himself Major. Inside 
was the solemn printed 
promise that everybody 
who took stock would 
make a hundred per cent 
on the investment, and 
from this figure he re- 
fused to abate one jct or 
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shares; 


Casually That it Was 


Domicile Down 
in Maryland 


tittle. Aliso and more- Py, "4 
over—so ran the an- Vy “f 
nouncement—the Major »F 


was a son of the Old 
South, with all that inde- 
scribable charm and 
warmth of manner which = 





Those Haughty Young Personas are Prone to Confess fo: 


Passed it Round, Stating 


a Picture of the Family 





That They Betong to Oid Jouthern Families 


ever marks the true Southerner. Or other words to that 
effect. I think I quote the prospectus pretty near literally. 
Whether it was the jot-and-tittle touch or the True 
Southerner stuff, or merely the prospect of being expe- 
ditiously harpooned, deponent cannot say; but, anyhow, 
for quite a spell there was a fine run of the customary 
catch—roach, dace, gudgeon and goggle-eyed perch. On 
one of those Monday mornings, however, the post-office 
authorities swooped down upon the Major with a gla : 
and, confiscating him, his coin, his accounts and his hired 
help, locked them all and severally up in places where the 
authorities could put their hands on them when needed 
3y evening the Major had thrown off all of the jots and 
considerably abated the visible supply of tittles; and b 





1 ery 


the next morning he didn’t have a tittle to his back 
it was every bit true about his being a son of the Old Sout} 
I’ve forgotten whether it was Old South Bend, Indiana, or 
Old South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. It may have bee: 
Old South Church, Boston, or Old South Brooklyn. Bu 
znyway, it was some Old Southern point several hund 
miles to the north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

tecently there was a young person of the male sex 
pirouetting round in and about New York, who would 
confess, without being unduly pressed, that his family v 
probably the oldest and the best and most aristocratic 
family in the whole Eastern Shore country 
terrapins also come from. He spoke often and lovingly o 
the old retainers that had been forty years in the famil 
and were still going strong, making frequent mention |} 


where the 





Publication 








name of such as Ike the valet, and dear old 
’ompey the butler, and Henry the bodyservant. 
One happy day, further to impress a couple 





friends —who were from Michigan or Mass- 
chusett he hauled out a photograph of an 
pressively large Colonial mansion, with a 
pulared portico, and passed it round, stating 
casually that it was a picture of the family 
domicile down in Maryland. One of his audi 
ence was dul impressed ; but the other one, 
it would seem, was of a skeptical turn of mind 
Maybe he had been South and knew that most 
of the typical old antebellum Southern man- 
ons were burned down during the war or had 
llen down since, and that, to get the best idea 
of the typical old Southern mansion, one should 


o up to Connecticut or over on Long Island, 
vhere they put them up in rows on fifty-foot 
lots for retired New York business men to live 
Perhaps, I say, he knew these things. At 

y rate, he turned over the picture and read 
on the other side the names of the New York 
ied it in the year 1909 


for a rich woolen manufacturer. 





architects who had de 





Once the writer saw a well-dressed, quiet 
negro walk up to the bar of a small, out-of- 


| the-way café downtown in New York and order 
something to drink. A youth there present 
| with difficulty restrained himself from rending 


the negro apart. One might judge from hi 
remarks that he would prefer to destroy thi 


negro with his bare hands or with an ax, and was onl) 





iaded from so doing by reason of certain finicky law 
framed by a be nighted Yankee commonwealth. Some of us 
and he told us quite frankly 


that he was one of those h »t-blooded Southerne rs, like you 


inquired the reason of his rage; 





and that such sights made him desperate and 
Later | 
as born in Delaware, 


bloodthirsty almost to the point ol madness! 


learned on reliable authority that he vy 


which is not so very far soutl ou remember your geogra 
phy, and was reared in Trenton, New Jersey, which also 
lacks considerable of being al Southern community. 





The Touching Loyalty of Bert Williams 











CS! ILL another ie I overheard another member in 
\/ good standing of the same lodge remarking in an off 
hand way that Bert Williams, the negro comedian, had 
) and raised on his father’s plantation in Georgia. 
Then he added a really beautifully artistic touch. He said: 
I neve neet W ms on the street that he doesn’t 
take off } hat to me and ask how thing are back home 
on the old place.”’— Appreciative murmurs. 

It seemed almost a shame to spoil the effect by telling 
his listeners the truth about Bert Williams which is that 
he 1 West I negro, who probably never saw a 
Georgia plantation or any other kind of a plantation until 
he went South on hi theatrical engagement. So the 
writer stole away, leavi g the speaker giving the others the 
exa itistics on how many hundred slave is grand 

father owned and how 
ma Y ankees his father 
| killed i the war Chi 
1 thing went fine be 
| rea iv Northern 
e: but where 
‘ | 
he « ne iro admit 
ry that he rea came 
ym f yutl it 
| } ave do e for 





¢ gt nmi t 
rhe Professional Sout! 
‘ er like a snowball 
t r L he roll from 
! plac e nere he 
ed he bigger |! 
’ 
if ‘ ré eattered 


( very 
here you goin Ne 
York you strike the P 


ional Southerner 

retimes he j se] 
ymething; rarely eve 
vs he buy. Sometime 


precariou l 





it jauntiuly on the glori« 


isplendid but more or 


f imaginative pa 
ymetimes he is youn; 
1 long-haired. Son 
es } is eld 
A K 4 mu 
eand eath like 
| ~ mince f he sar 
J Concluded on Page 5&4) 
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My fine dream of a homestead, free for living 
on it, came down to this: A small strip of soil, 





HERE is a joke going the rounds out 
= here now that somebody asked an Irish- 

man to explain the homestead law; and 
he said: “I'll tell you all there is to it—the 
United States Government bets you one hun- 
dred and sixty acres against fourteen dollars 
that you can’t live on the land five years and 
not starve to death!” And it tickles us small 
homesveaders a lot, for that’s just about the 
size of the situation. It sounds great to you, 
back East, to hear you can get one hundred 
and sixty acres of farm land for nothing but 
living on it five years and paying a small 
filing fee; and three hundred and twenty acres 
of desert land besides, if you want it, that 
“only needs irrigating to produce enormous 
crops.” There are mighty few people, how- 
ever, but the ones who have tried it out who 
have any real idea of what it means to take 
up a homestead—-particularly for a young 
man with no capital and only his labor to 
fulfill the conditions the Government has laid 
down, live on his land and prove up on it 
honestly. I am not speaking of bogus set- 
tlers who file for some big company or file 
only to sell out, or who work all sorts of tricks 
with false witnesses and get a title. I mean 
the man who intends to be a bona-fide set- 
tler—how does he make a goof it and not starve 
to death? 

The answer is: He doesn’t make a go of 
it generally — he goes broke the third year. 
And if he does make a go of it he has so little 
to show for his five years’ hard work that he 
wishes he’d stayed on wages for one of the big 
companies and saved his money. 


What the Government Gives Away 


M* PEOPLE were small farmers in the 
East. I thought I could better myself by 
coming out West and taking up Government 
land. I was nineteen and I had a friend in 
Wyoming -—a boy who went to school with me. 
He wrote very enthusiastic letters and said 
I could get rich here in a little while in the 
eattle business. I came to Wyoming first, but 
I meant to look round over several states 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah—until I found 
what suited me. I thought all you had to do 
was to select a nice piece of land and help 
yourself, 

I had very little money when I reached here 
and went to work for one of the big cattle 
companies in the plains country. I soon saw 
several unfenced tracts of land near the rail- 
road that I liked, and decided to file on one. 
They were all owned by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

The Government gave the railroad every 
other square mile for twenty miles on each side 
of the track—a checkerboard of land forty 
miles wide—in return for building the road. 
‘the Union Pacific was willing to sell me all it 
still owned, but I had no money te buy it with. 








with a stream, and a hundred and forty acres 
of worthless rock, seventy or eighty miles 
from a railroad—and even that I didn’t seem 
able to locate. 

There was one time I thought I should give 
it all up and go back East; but the second 
summer, when I was working on a ranch at 
Garrett forty-five miles from the railroad, I 
heard of a good claim seventeen miles farther 
off and went over to see it. I liked the place 
and it appeared to be the best I could get; and 
I decided to file on it as soon as I was of age. 

That fall there was a surveyor out our way, 
and I carried him over and had him locate my 
lines and bounds. I paid him forty dollar 
for his work—that was my first cash outlay. 
The filing fee would be fourteen dollars. 

I kept my place at the ranch, saving my 
wages, which were forty-five dollars a month. 
By the end of the winter I had calculated to 
have three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

The first thing I did after I found my home- 
stead was to look for a good team. Out in 
this country a man without a horse is a lost 
soul. I had bought a good cow-pony when first 
I came out, but I had to have a heavy team 
for hauling logs, plowing and working my 
homestead. I wanted mares to breed, and | 
figured that the sooner I got them and started 
my bunch of horses the better off I should be. 

I traded my cow-pony, worth sixty dollars, 
and fifty dollars in cash for a young, unbroken 
mare that I broke to harness. On the ranch 
where I was working they had a good mate 
to her—a five-year-old broken mare that had 
had one colt. They wanted two hundred dol- 
lars for her and wouldn’t take a cent less; but 
they were willing to do this for me—hold out 
my wages to the amount of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and take my note, payable 
in six months or a year, for the rest. 

I now had one of the best workteams in 
the country. During the winter I bought a 
second-hand democrat wagon and double har- 
ness that I repaired almost like new, for six 
dollars and fifty cents. With this outfit I drove 
to Cheyenne and filed in April, a month after 
I became of age. 

I found that I had about twenty-two acres 
of rich land that could be cultivated, though 
there was not so much as a square yard that 
didn’t have to be cleared. 





Between the Devil and the Deep Sea 


OW a man in this country gets five dollars 

an acre, on contract, grubbing sagebrush, 
which meant that I must put in about a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of labor on my homestead 
before I could cut acrop of hay; and I couldn't 
cut even a pound of hay the first year because 
I could not spare the time to clear my land. 
I learned then—what I’ve been finding out 
more and more ever since—that the small 








{ went on looking about and asking where 
there was any land to file on, for there didn’t 
seem to be an acre left within twenty miles of 
the railroad. I have since found out that there was plenty 
ofland; but people were using it, and they told me it was 
filed on or already deeded so I wouldn’t get it away from 
them. How was a green Eastern boy to know enough to 
zo to Cheyenne and look up the records in the land office? 
Instead, I went on looking up land and asking about it 
until I was discouraged. 

Land itself is different here from what it is back East. 
In the part of Pennsylvania I came from most of the land 
is good and only needs to be cleared and planted. Out 
here there are hundreds of miles of desert land without 
water and covered with stones; hundreds of miles of hills 
and mountains—the Rocky Mountains that are well- 
named, indeed, for they are masses of rock, with little or no 
soil on them, There are miles and miles of hills that raise 
feed enough to graze cattle, but that cannot be plowed or 
irrigated. Only the draws—or valleys between the hills— 
are any good for farming. When the sagebrush and cot- 
tonwoods are cleared off and the land put under ditch 
these strips are very rich and cut large crops of hay. 


The Man Who Intends to be a Bona:Fide Settier 


The fact that every acre near the railroad was gone was 
not the worst for me—I found you have to take your land 
all in one lump, just as it lies on the Government survey 
lines, You may take it as a square in four forty-acre lots, 
or as a long strip, or as an L; but the Goveriment won’t 
let you pick out four good forties scattered round over the 
country and call that a homestead. You must take it 
just as it comes, good and bad, on one hundred and sixty 
adjoining acres, or go without. So, when you come right 
down to it, you may not havemore than ten acres of tillable 
land on your homestead —twenty is a fair average; and you 
are a lucky fellow if you can get out forty—that is, one 
quarter of your homestead—after working years to reclaim 
it, clearing off sagebrush and putting in hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of ditch. 

The best ranch at Garrett—which is the best in hun- 
dreds of square miles—has only fifty acres that can be 
plowed; the remaining hundred and ten acres are fit only 
for grazing. It takes about one acre of this land to 
support a sheep—ten to feed a cow. 


homesteader spends his life between the devil 

and the deep sea. If I took my time to clear 
my land I could not earn money to put up my cabin and 
pay for my keep while I did it. I had barely enough when 
I got back from Cheyenne to pay for my lumber. The law 
requires you to put up your house inside of six months or 
forfeit yourclaim. = didn’t want to starve to death waiting 
for my crop of hay, so I let the clesring go and earned 
all the money I could through the summer—working out 
in order to have something to go ahead with. 

I got a week off the last of April, borrowed a tent, bought 
some grub and went up to my homestead and cut and 
hauled the logs for a fourteen-by-thirty cabin. My window- 
sashes, doors, nails, hardware, and so on, cost twenty-two 
dollars; my lumber for the roof, floors and partitions, 
eighteen dollars. I ordered these things and kept them 
stored where I was working, and hauled them up when 
I was ready to build in September. 

From May until the middle of September I worked out 
with my team, wherever I could get haying. I earned 
three dollars and fifty cents a day—more than I could 
make at steady wages without the team. I cleared two 
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hundred and eighty-five dollars that summer. Except 
ty-five dollars I still owed on my note for the mare, 
I was clear of debt when I started to put up my cabin. 

I did not feel I could afford to hire an expert carpenter 
at three dollars a day to help me build, and during the 
summer I traded the work of myself and team with two of 
my neighbors, giving them each a week of my 
haying, in exchange for two weeks each of their work, 
building. I agreed to board them. 

This seemed to me a very good and economical arrange- 
ment at the time I made it. 

We three men lived in a tent while we put up the cabin, 
and we took turns cooking and cleaning up and shooting 
sage chickens. This used up a great deal of time—more 
than a person has any idea of—and the three of us got 
away with twenty dollars’ worth of groceries and a sheep 
I bought for three dollars and butchered. 

The men rated their time at one dollar and fit 
a day, and their combined work amounted to twenty-four 
thirty-six dollars’ worth of labor on the cabin. If | 
had hired a good carpenter at three dollars a day instead 
he and I could have done the whole thing in a week, and it 
would have cost me only half as much to board him. 

Every dollar counts to a man who has nothing but hi 
two hands between him and starvation; and you can’t 
always do things in the cheapest way because you haven't 
the ready money. Anyway, I was a happy fellow whe 
the cabin was done, though it cost me quite 
| had ealeulated. 
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\ hundred and two dollars w 
to spend, though I must admit a very 
amount. Cabins generally cost from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred dollars, with the labor of the homesteader; 
and from that up, according to the fixings. I have included 
the tools with the cost of mine because they 
of what I had to 
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looking at with a view to buying, came over to see what 
I would do about them. He had sold out his homestead 
to one of the cattle companies and was going to Oregon. 
He was holding his seven cows, with calves running by 
them, at tl -seven dollars a head, with the calves. 


Int) 
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I had a guess coming that he’d take less, as it was late in 
I d he was anxious to get away 
two hundred dollars cash for the bunch and handed hin 
the roll. He took me up and drove the cows over next day. 
Three of the calves were heifers. I should have to wait 
three years for them to breed and three or four years before 
I could ship the steers. It did not see 
me—then! 


But where was my fine new fur 
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of cattle as soon as possible I’d have no income; and if I 
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case of the devil and the deep sea. 


missed a ¢ a bargain I'd lose my profits. I had 
only forty-one dollars left after this transaction and my 





but there were a few things I had to have, 
ich as cooking utensils, dishes, bedding, a few chairs and 
I hooked up my team, drove in to Laramie —a 


without 


housebuilding; 


the stove. 
vo-da) 5 trip—bought what I couldn’t get on 


and came home with just one cent in my pocket! I have 






, 
t that cent ever since my mascot, and it has been all 


the cash I had in the world many a time since 


A Mascot in a Pocket Penny 


retty bad hole I had tl ttle tno hay. During 
the summer the ed o e range, | would cost me 
six dollars a head to winter them 

I had been meaning to spend most of my winter at home 
cle land and getting it fenced: and the mor es 





I paid for the cows would have seen me through nicely ; but 
as I had onl 


cent I could work on my place, cutting fencepost only 


a few groceries and a c of flour—and one 
l flour held out, which was two weeks. 
I tried to get work with my team hauling logs, but 


nobody seemed to need it and I had to take the o 


other job that came along—herding sheep up on Cow 
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hat was a hard range to run sheep o Oo ock 
ledges, where the sheep fed; but once the ge e had 
| of trouble getting them down. It wi b, climb, 
climb all day long! At night we put the sheep in a big 
corral back of the cabin. 

We thought they’d be safe there from everything; but 
prett oon we began to miss some out of the flock and 
ifter looking around we found bear tracks about the corr 





in order to build 
at all. 

My cabin had 
only two rooms—a 
kitchen-living room, 
with a bedroom 
partitioned off. | 
planned to have an 
L later, but not the 
lirst year, as I was 
thinking of getting 
some cattle and did 
not like to spare a 


dollar. I put a dirt 
roof on the cabin. 
Dirt is cheap 


though if you do 0% 
not have tight ‘i 


boards under 1 
your roof leaks mud 
over everything in 
side when it rains 

There was lum- 
ber enough left over 
for a bunk, a table, . 
a bench and some 
shelves. Still, I 
needed a good deai 
more than that to 





make the place com- : 
fortable and home- ° 
like. The law re- 

quires you to have 4 
a stove and a bed. : 
While I was mak- 

ing out a list of ° 


what I needed 

which footed up 
nearly two hundred 
dollars— Bill Moore, | 


the man who owned 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 
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ISS LEWIS had heard the crash and came running 
M with the hall nurse from the floor below. Tish was 
sitting on the floor among the pieces of glass, with 
Tommy’s head on her knee, crying over him, when they 
got there. He opened his eyes just then and lay staring up 
at the hole in the skylight above as if he was puzzled. Then 
he turned his head and saw who was holding him, and 
made an effort to sit up. 

“You—needn’t look so tragic, Aunt Tish,” he said. 
“T’m—I'm all right.” 

Then he fell back on her lap again. 

Miss Lewis got down and began to fee) him for broken 
hones. 

“Skull’s whole, thank goodness!” she muttered. ‘Can 
you move your legs, doctor?” 

Tommy lifted them in turn, making grimaces of pain. 
Then he lifted his right arm. It fell as if he couldn’t support 
its weight. 

“I’ve bruised my shoulder,” he said, and lay back with 
his eyes closed. 

**Get his coat off,’ ordered Miss Lewis, and I knelt to 
help her; but Tommy resisted. 

“T’'m all right,” he said crossly. ‘I'll look after it later 
myself.”” 

“Tommy!” said Tish. “Let them take your coat off.” 

“TIT won’t have it off!’’ he insisted; and when she 
persisted he was almost vicious. 

Miss Lewis sat back on her heels and shook her head 
at me. 

“He’s a little dazed,” she said. ‘‘ How in the world did 
it happen?” 

“TI was walking on the roof,” said Tommy, more 
agreeably, “‘and I stepped on the skylight by mistake. It 
was dark underneath. It was a darn-fool thing to do!” 

The hall nurse and Miss Lewis exchanged glances, and 
the hall nurse looked at me and smiled. 

“He is still dazed,” she said, smiling. ‘‘How could he 
step on the skylight? It has a four-foot fence round it!” 

We waited for him to explain further, but he let it go at 
that, and lay for a little while with his mouth shut hard 
and a queer, thoughtful look on his face. He roused 
pretty soon, however, and grunted as if his shoulder 


pained him. Then he made Tish get up, and after a 
minute or so he sat up himself. He sat there gazing at 
the skylight, and a few drops of rain came down through 
the opening. Tish andI shivered. We were only partly 
dressed. 

Tommy saw it and was on his feet at once, pretty much 
himself. 

““Now don’t let’s have any fuss about this, please,”’ 
he said, addressing us all. “I forgot the skylight 
that’s all. I’m not hurt, Aunt Tish, and you and Miss 
Lizzie must go to bed this instant.” 

“What are you going to do?” Tish demanded 
sharply. ‘Going up on the roof again?”’ 

“T’ll be down pretty soon,” he evaded. “Jacobs and 
[ will just straighten out this mess a bit.’ 

I caught a look of intelligence between the two of them 
and Jacobs spoke up: 

“Tf the doctor’ll lend a hand — 

“Tommy,” Tish said suddenly. 
your coat is soaked with blood!” 

Tommy put his hand up and felt it. 

“‘T’ve got a scratch somewhere up there,” he said 
coolly. “It isn’t going to be touched until two ladies 
in negligee and curl-papers are safe in bed, with hot- 
water bottles at their feet. Miss Lewis, Miss Carberry 
is using her knee again!” 

“T’d use a switch if I had one,” said Tish almost 
with tears in her eyes. But Tommy has the same will 
that she has herself; and we were downstairs between 
blankets—I on the couch in Tish’s room and Tish in bed, 
with our feet against hot-water bottles, and drinking cups 
of hot milk—almost before we knew it. 

But Tommy and the watchman did not clean up the 
broken glass in the upper hall. Whatever they did, that 
glass was still there the next morning, and none of us 
disturbed the general belief that it had been broken by the 
hailstorm that came just before dawn. 

I was so hoarse the next morning that I could hardly 
speak, and Tish kept me on her couch. Her knee was 
stiff again too. Including Aggie, though she had slept 
through the skylight incident, we were pretty well used 
up; but Tish would not let us go home. It was just as 

well. She could hardly have faced 
the events of the next two days 


“The shoulder of 
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without us. 

Aggie had her breakfast in bed, 
but Tish and I had Briggs, the 
orderly who carried in our trays, 
set out a table for us, and we were 
really very snug. Tish was as 
cross as two sticks until she’d had 
her tea, when she grew more 
companionable. 

“I want to ask you something, 
Lizzie,” she said as she poured 
her second cup. “How, when we 
saw Tommy go into the mortuary 
as plain as day, could he fall down 
from the roof?” 

“Well,” I said, buttering my 
toast, “‘ you know about the what- 
you-call-’emsin India. They send 
up a rope into the sky and then 
a boy up the rope, and after he 
has disappeared they give the rope 
a jerk and he falls—apparentiy 
from nowhere. It’s some sort of 
optical illusion.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Tish ob- 
servedsharply. “I’ve been think- 
ing it over in bed. There must 
be a fire-escape there somewhere.” 

“Oh!” I hadn’t thought of a 
fire-escape. 

“Now then,” said Tish, “sup- 
pose there is a fire-escape and the 
Blake girl went up by it to the roof 
and Tommy followed her —which 








“No, Ma’am; if You Think I Did That You Think I'm a 


Braver Man Than I Amt!" 


is what happened, Lizzie. I’m 
nobody’s fool. I’ve got eyes in 
my head. If that young woman 
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“Ie Came Down With the Skylight. What Do 
You Make of It?’’ 


had jumped off the windowsill Tommy Andrews would 
have jumped too. Now then, why did the Blake girl go to 
the roof?” 

“Maybe she wanted air,” I suggested. Tish waved her 
napkin at me. 

“Air!” she snapped. ‘‘When you want air do you 
generally climb a fire-escape to a roof, when there’s a stair- 
case up to it, and entice young men to fall down through 
skylights and break their shoulders? Lizzie’’—she leaned 
over—‘“‘ Lizzie, that young vixen pushed him through that 
skylight and I can prove it!” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” She got up and, going to the cupboard, lifted 
down her best hat. 

“Look here!” she said, and took from its crown a brass 
candlestick, the base bent almost double. ‘I was sitting 
on that while I held Tommy’s head last night. It came 
down with the skylight,” she said. ‘‘That’s the candle- 
stick the Blake girl was carrying. What do you make 
of it?” 

I was speechless. Tish unlocked the lower bureau 
drawer and put the candlestick in it, beside the roller- 
towel marked S. P. T. and something else, which I learned 
later was the bandage Linda Smith had found in the upper 
hall and identified as the one that had tied Johnson’s hands. 

“Now,” she said, locking the drawer again, “I’m going 
to have a little chat with Miss Blake. It’s my belief she 
let old Johnson die from neglect or gave him poison by 
mistake. And now he’s haunting her—or she’s haunting 
him, which is what it looks like.” 

We had no chat with Miss Blake that day, however. 
The day nurse, taking her a tray of breakfast, found her 
delirious in bed with a raging fever. Miss Lewis went over 
to see her. 

“‘She’s been preparing for this for some time,”’ she said 
when she came back. ‘She was queer yesterday—you 
remember, Miss Lizzie—and last night she did a funny 
thing. She got the night nurse to give her a bottle of 
morphine—enough to kill a horse. And I found it under 
her pillow this morning, almost half of it gone!” 

“Great Heavens!” Tish said. ‘‘Why, the girl’s a 
potential murderess!”’ 

Miss Lewis turned, with a pillow in her arms. “Not a 
bit of it!’ she said. “‘There’s something queer about this 
place iately—and I don’t care who hears me say it. But 
folks will have to make insinuations against Ruth Blake 
over my dead body.”” She glared at Tish and Tish at her. 

“TI have reasons to doubt that Miss Blake is all you 
think her,” said Tish stiffly; but Miss Lewis came and 
stood over her unpleasantly. 

“I’m not for making any trouble, Miss Carberry,” she 
said; “but this house was calm enough until two days ago, 
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and Ruth Blake has been here six months; and, what’s 
more, I notice one thing: The most of the excitement has 
been round where you are. Maybe you’re a psychic, as 
they call it, and don’t know it. Maybe it’s—something 
else; but it wasn’t Miss Blake who tirst saw Johnson 
hanging by his neck, and it wasn’t Miss Blake the skylight 
all but fell on, and it wasn’t Miss Blake’s nephew that fell 
through the skylight, and it wasn’t in the room of Miss 
Blake’s best friend next door that a death-cold foot ——” 
Tish put her fingers in her ears and fled to Aggie. 
Nevertheless, Miss Lewis had set me to thinking. 


vir 
lect hay fever was bad that morning and she stayed 
in bed. Tish and I went in and sat with her after 
breakfast, and she was very disagreeable. 

“T shall certaidly tell Tobby whad I thig of hib!”’ she 
grumbled. “I told hib I could not hold that therbobeter. 
That is what gave be that dreab—if it was a dreab!” 

“Certainly it was a dream,” said Tish. 

“‘I’b not so sure!”’ Aggie retorted. 

Well, relieved of the hay fever, Aggie’s story was some- 
thing like this: She had been asleep and was dreaming she 
had turned into a thermometer herself; and as she got 
hotter, having too many blankets on, she said she felt 
herself expanding until her head touched something that 
she thought was the head of the bed. She said, in her 
dream, she kept on expanding; and she was just saying to 
Tommy Andrews, in a fury, that if it grew any hotter she’d 
burst, when something gave way at the head of the bed 
with a sort of tearing sound —and she wakened. She said 
it was a full minute before she was certain she wasn’t a 
thermometer and hadn’t expanded right up through the 
top. Then she reached up to turn over her pillow —and just 
beside her was a dead foot! She had thought she was still 
dreaming and had actually caught hold of it; but it dis- 
appeared under her fingers—dissolved, as you might say 
and there was no body. Aggie was positive about that. 
It was then she sat up and screamed. 

Well, we kept the knowledge of what had happened to 
Tommy from her and left her sitting up in bed using a 
nasal spray. Tish was wonder- 
fully better after breakfast and we 


Miss Smith had left the girl alone in the mortuary and was 
reproaching herself for having done it—that was all. But, 
as Tish said, what did she mean by saying she was always 
thinking of herself? It was hardly, as Tish pointed out, an 
act of supreme selfishness to go down and get an armful of 
sheets to cover a corpse! 

Tommy came in at eleven o'clock, freshly shaved and 
linened, and apparently as well as ever. He had been over 
to see Miss Blake first, but found her sleeping, which he 
considered a good sign. I noticed that he kept his right 
hand in his pocket and did not use the arm at all. He said 
the shoulder was stiff, naturally, and that he must have 
been sleep-walking himself to get over that fence and 
through the skylight the way he had. 

‘“*Sleep-walking!”’ said Tish sharply. ‘Do you think 
that girl was sleep-walking?”’ 

“T certainly do,” said Tommy. 

“Then you're a fool,”’ said Tish. “If she was sleep 
walking, so was the burglar who took my disciple spoor 
last fall. Sleep-walking!”’ 

“T wish you ——” 

““You’re wishing me bad luck if you feel the way you 
look!” said Tish shrewdly. ‘‘Now, Tommy, I’m going to 
get to the bottom of all this—and so are you. It will take 
twice the amount of effort separated as united. Don’t try 
any evasions with me—half a truth is worse than a good 
lie. Now—out with it. What happened on the roof?” 

“T wish I knew!’ said Tommy, and looked at us gravely. 
**You saw what there was to see upstairs. I happened to 
see Miss Blake going up the stairs with the candle, and I 
noticed something strange in her expression. I followed 
her and you followed me. She went into each room and 
then to the mortuary. That’s proof, isn’t it, that she was 
sleep-walking? I’ve worried over it all night and I’m sure 
of it. Anyhow, why would she take a candle, when there 
is electric light everywhere? I tell you, the shock of the 
night before was on the girl's mind while she slept.” 

Tish had got out her sheet of letter paper. 

“Well?” she said, putting something down. 

“‘T saw her go into the mortuary and I heard her talking. 
couldn’t make out what she said. Then there was a 
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“Well,” he continued, “that’s about all Iremember. Or, 
no; itisn’t. The girl was asleep and not responsible. She 
turned like a flash when I spoke and cried out; and—I 
think she threw the brass candlestick at me! Then, I seemed 
to be falling forward —and when I knew anything again I 
was in the hall below.” 

“Having fainted over a four-foot fence 
sharply. “‘Tommy, that won’t do.” 

**T give you my word, Aunt Tish,” he said, “I haven't 
any idea how | got over that fence and through that 
skylight.” 

“IT have!” Tish said, and put away her notepaper. We 
both stared at her and Tommy even smiled. 

“Exactly,” he said. “I’ve thought of that; but how do 
you account for the fact that not a patient left his ward or 
private room last night —that every servant and nurse wa 
in his proper place? Jacobs and I took pains to find that 
out. And that I’vegot as pretty a bite in my right shoulder 


” Tish observed 


as you would care to see!” 
“Bite!” Tish exclaimed, and reached for the paper. 
“Bite!” I repeated. ‘Then it must be an animal — 
“Who knows?” Tommy said quietly. “Jacobs and I 
got it cauterized. I don’t want the internes to get hold of 
that part of the story—they’re apt to talk to the nurses. 
I hardly know what to do next. Since Mr. Harrison had 
the trouble last night with the medical men he is too busy 
holding down his job to have much time for anything else, 
If there’s to be anything done I think it’s 
‘It’s up to us!” said Tish firmly. 


” 


up to me.” 


Ix 

FTER all, it was my suggestion that we bring in Briggs, 
4. the orderly, and ask him about the night Johnson's 
body was moved. Tish acknowledges this; and if she does 
not realize how much poor Briggs helped us in unraveling 
the mystery I am not the one to remind her. Briggs was 
on night duty and went to bed after carrying the breakfast 
trays on our floor. 

Tish, however, having approved of my idea, had appro- 
priated it as her own—which is a way most self-willed 
people have; and she insisted that Tommy send for him. 

Briggs came about twelve 
o'clock, looking rather surly and 





walked up and down the corridor, 
she without the cane and with 
hardly a limp. 

It was Tish who suggested that 
we go into the nurses’ dormitory 
and ask how Miss Blake was; and 
after we had located Miss Lewis, 
gossiping with the day nurse in a 
corner, we slipped in. Patients are 
forbidden in the dormitory. 

The door to Miss Blake’s room 
was closed, but somebody was in- 
side, talking. Tish and I waited 
outside, and we could hardly help 
hearing what was said. It was a 
woman’s voice—familiar enough, 
hut I couldn’t place it. 

“You must stay in bed, Ruth,” 
he was pleading. ‘‘Oh, my dear, 
how can I forgive myself!” 

“Let me up!” Ruth Blake’s 
voice, insistent and querulous. 
“‘They are hanging him up by the 
neck ——”’ Her voice died away 
in a groan. 

The other woman broke into 
frightened sobbing and Tish put 
her hand on the knob; but I held 
her back. 

“T have killed her!” said the 
voice. ‘Always thinking of my- 
self! Ruth! Listen to me!” 

“Through the skylight!”’ bab- 
bled Ruth. “I say he’s dead!” 

“Ruth!” begged the voice, and 
there was more sobbing, growing 
gradually quieter. Then silence, as 
if the sick girl had dropped asleep. 








presenting a general appearance of 
having his coat and trousers on over 
his nightshirt. 

“Come in, Briggs,” said Tommy 
when he knocked. “Sorry to wake 
you, old man.” 

“TI wasn’t sleeping,” he replied 
sourly. ‘The noise in the place is 
enough to waken the dead.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tish—“ perhaps 
that’s what ailed Johnson!” 

Briggs turned quickly and looked 
at her. He was a tall man with a 
heavy black mustache and power 
ful, stooped shoulders. He had one 
drooping eyelid that gave him an 
unpleasant appearance. Whether 
it was consciousness of this, or shift 
iness, which was Tish’s theory, he 
never looked directly at one. A 
Tish said, his gaze seemed to stop 
at your collar; but if you averted 
your eyes you were sure to have the 
feeling that he’d darted a stealthy 
glance at you and got away with it 
before you could catch him. 

“No,” he said, after a moment 

othing will waken Johnson but 
the trumpet on the last day.”’ 

“Do you know, Briggs,” Tish 

d coolly, “I have my own litth 
theory about that night. You 
don't like Miss Smith; and you 
and Marshall prepared a littl 
surprise for her. 
Briggs!” 

He positively looked straight at 


her. It was so surprising that it 


Shame on you 








Tish and I slipped away and 
back through the connecting door . 
to our room. Once there, by common mute consent we 
left the door into the corridor open and took up such posi- 
tions as enabled us to watch the people who passed along 
the hall. Ten minutes brought nobody. Then we heard 
the door open and brisk steps coming along the hall. 

“Well?” said Miss Linda Smith in her cheerful way. 
“Well, how’s the knee this morning?”’ 

“‘Better,”’ Tish replied genially. 

“That’s fine,’ said Miss Smith and hurried along, 
humming a bit of asong. Tish and I looked at each other. 
In spite of the cheerfulness, of the eyes bathed in cold 
water and face carefully powdered, it was Miss Smith’s 
voice we had heard in the Blake girl’s room. 

When we got to talking it over, however, we couldn't 
see that what we had heard had really any importance. 





We Kept the Knowledge of What Had Happened to Tommy From Her 


crash andI ran. When I got there one of the stained gla 
windows was wide open and she was climbing up the 
fire-escape outside. The candle had gone out. Aunt Tish, 
that fire-escape up there is five high stories from the ground. 
Awake, she couldn’t have done it.” 

“Humph!” said Tish. “It isn’t hard at night, when 
you can’t see how far it is to the ground.” Then, seeing 
that Tommy was | 
may be right.” 

“Up to that point,” said Tommy, “I’m perfectly clear 
I was out on the escape by the time she got to the roof, and 
I lost her there. I saw her again, however, when I climbed 
on to the rdof and went toward her. I've heard a lot about 
the danger of waking sleep-walkers suddenly, and I spoke 
to her quietly. I said: ‘Miss Blake!’”’ 


. } ~ os Sr 
ooking sulky, she added: Still, you 





presented him in a new light, with 
a sort of aureole of outraged virtue. 
“No, ma’am!” he said. “You're right, I don’t get 
along with Miss Smith; but as for playing a trick of that 


rt ad He took his handkerchief out and wiped his 


Sor 





orehead. “I wouldn’t have done it on anybody,” he said; 
“and as for Johnson’’—he glanced at Tommy, half 
ashamed—‘“‘I tell you, the thi I've seen about that 


man’s bed would make me respect him, dead or living 
r 





aps on the footboard, and his bedside stand with two legs 
in the air and beating time like a drum No, ma’am : if 
you think I did that you think I’m a braver man than 
I am!” 

“Humph!” said Tish, and put do “raps and bedside 


stand—Johnson 
““Suppose,”” Tomm iggested, “you tell exactly 


what happened the night Johnson died 
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“He diéd at ten minutes after twelve on Tuesday night, 
sir. I was staying by a delirious patient in the next ward, 
doctor. Miss Durand, the night nurse, was busy and asked 
me to watch him. It wasn’t until an hour after he died that 
I was notified to take Johnson’s body to the mortuary. I 
called Marshall from the floor below and we took the 
body up on the elevator. Jacobs runs the elevator after 
midnight, it being not used except for emergency —night 
operations, ambulance cases coming in, or a death. 

“We put the body on the receiving table and Marshall 
uncovered his face. Maybe we were both nervous, having 
tulked many a time during his sickness with the old man, 
and him saying he’d come back and bring us some sign 
from the spirit world after he’d passed over. Anyhow, 
Marshall uncovered his face and looked at him, and he 
said: ‘Johnson, now’s your time to make good. Here you 
are and here we are. Come over with the sign!’” 

Briggs looked at Tommy, and Tommy nodded for him 
to continue. 

“Sign,” wrote Tish on her memorandum. ‘‘ Then what 
happened, Briggs?” 

Neither of us would have been a bit surprised if he had 
said the dead man moved a foot or that unseen hands 
pulled the pipe-molding loose and. bent it down before 
their very eyes; but Briggs shook his head. 

“Nothing —then,” he said; “‘but when I heard about 
what happened later I had a talk with Marshall. I don’t 
believe in fooling with things you don’t know anything 
about.” 

“ Briggs,”’ Tommy said suddenly, “vou say the body lay 
in the ward almost an hour before removal. Why was 
that?” 

“Because,” Briggs replied significantly, ‘‘there was no 
nurse in that ward when he died or for nearly an hour 
after. The ward was in charge of a convalescent typhoid 
named Bates.” 

“Why was that?” Tommy demanded. But Briggs only 
shrugged his shoulders with his good eye fixed about four 
inches below Tommy’s chin. When he got no answer 

“Bring Bates here!” Tommy said sharply; and during 
the interval, until the two men appeared, he walked 
somBerly up and down, his face thoughtful. 

Bates was hardly prepossessing. He shuffled in in a pair 
of carpet slippers much too large, a pair of faded trousers 
and a garment:that was evidently his nightshirt with the 
tail tucked in. But Bates was shrewd if unshaven, as we 
found out. 

“Bates,” said Tommy, ‘“‘you are a patient in K ward 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You helped to look after Johnson— the man who died 
night before last?” 

‘Sometimes — when the nurses were busy.” 
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“Have you heard anything about — what hap- 
pened after his death?’’ . Bates smiled. 

‘“‘There’s been a good bit of talk going round, 
sir,’ he said. ‘“‘He’d got the ward worked up 
some—talking about coming back after he’d 
cashed in. One of the men claims to have seen 
him looking in the window near his bed last 
night, and there’s a story about his corpse being 
found hanging—but that’s quite too ridiculous, 
sir.”’ 

“Tt’s true, Bates.” 

Bates’ jaw dropped. ‘Oh, no, sir! Surely 
not!” he said, and changed color. 

“Now, Bates,”” Tommy said, ‘we are men of 
sense—you and I. We know Johnson didn’t do 
it himself, don’t we?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ He was not so convinced as he 
might have been. 

“Then it was done for him.” 

“Teo.” 

“Presumably by somebody in the house.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bates, was any one missing from your ward, 
during either last night or the night before, that 
you know of?” 

Bates thought. ‘‘No,sir,’”’ hesaid. ‘“Idon’t 
sleep much—that’s my trouble, insomnia; I can 
hear a kitten stir in my ward—not, of course, that 
we're liable to kittens, sir. Night before last | 
was up and dressed all night, wandering round; 
and last night I sat up with that railroad case. 
The boy was out of his head.” 





said. ‘‘We can have 
Hicks, from the ambu- 
lance. And just a word,” 
he said as Briggs made 
forthe door. “‘ Wearenot 
talking, Briggs. Most of 
these men are watching 
for a thief. Do you un- 
derstand? And I’d be 
glad to have your help in 
placing them where 
they’ll dothe most good 


J ” 


x 
NV ISS LEWIS came in 
a few minutes after 
Briggs had gone and, 
closing the door behind 
her, looked at Tommy. 

“Miss Blake is con- 
scious,” she said. ‘‘Tem- 
perature only ninety- 
nine; pulse a hundred 
and forty.” 

“Good!” Tommy said 
heartily. It was evident 
to us all how relieved he 
was. “But I don’t like 
the pulse.”” He was brush- 
ing his hair back with 
Tish’s brush. ‘She’s had 
some terrific shock.” 











“Then, either night, no patient could have 
stolen out from K ward into the house and been 
absent for any length of time without your knowing it?”’ 

“It’s hardly possible,’’ Bates said. ‘Mr. Briggs or I 
would know for sure, sir.” 

“Do you help in the other wards on the men’s floor?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Are there any delirious patients?” 

“None able to stand or walk about.” 

“1 see,” Tommy said thoughtfully. ‘And now, Bates, 
is it correct that Miss Durand, the night nurse, left her 
ward for fifty minutes, knowing that Johnson was dying?” 

“Fifty-five minutes, sir.”’ Bates’ shrewd eyes said more 
than his words. 

“It was, possibly, for night supper?” 

“That’s at two o’clock.”” Bates knew a good bit about 
the hospital and enjoyed showing his knowledge. 

““You have no idea why she left?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Smith came to the door, and they 
went away together. Miss Smith looked upset and 

nervous-—as if she'd been 
crying—if you will excuse my 





saying so, sir.” 

“Did you notice in which 
direction they went?” 

“They went down stairs. 
When they came back Miss 
Smith was looking more cheer- 
ful and she had a bundle in 
her hand.” 

“What sort of a bundle?” 

“Darkish. It might have 
been clothing. Miss Durand 
was frightened when she found 
Johnson had died and she asked 
me not to say she had been 
away.” 

“*Thanks, Bates. You'd bet- 
ter go back now,” said Tommy. 
“‘And, Bates, if you hear or 








‘ see anything that strikes you 








us curious, let me know, will 
you?” 

Bates promised and flapped 
out, with Briggs behind him. 
Tommy called Briggs back. 

“Briggs,”’ he said, “I have 
asked the superintendent to 
let me put on a few guards 
tonight. This thing has gone 
beyond a joke. Mr. Harrison 
will give us the scrubbers, 
Frank from the elevator and 
two assistants from the laun- 
dry. The internes have volun- 
teered also—that makes 
eleven—with you and myself, 
thirteen.” 

“Thirteen!” said Briggs. 
“Would you mind making it 
fourteen, doctor?” 

Tommy looked surprised. 

“Briggs!” he said. “Surely 
you ——” Then he took a 








The Day Nurse Found Her Delirious in Bed With a Raging Fever 


good look at Briggs’ pasty face 
and nodded. ‘All right,” he 


Bates Was Hardly Prepossessing 


“Yes, sir,” said Miss 
Lewis over her shoulder. 

Tommy leaned over and kissed Tish’s cheek. He was 
delighted at the mere prospect of seeing the Little Nurse, 
and showed it. ‘‘ Now try to be good until I come back 
both of you,” he said. ‘All right, Miss Lewis, we'll have 
a look at our patient in the dormitory.” 

Miss Lewis looked flushed and uncomfortable. 

“I’m sorry, doctor,” she said. ‘‘Miss—Miss Blake 
doesn’t —she has asked for Doctor Willson instead.” 

“What!” said Tommy, and turned a dark red. 

“She’s asked for Doctor Willson,” repeated Miss Lewis. 
“There’s no mistake. I’ve been coaxing her for ten 
minutes.” 

“‘She’s still delirious,’ Tish snapped. ‘And it is not 
necessary to coax people to retain my nephew’s professional 
services, Miss Lewis.”’ 

“Why, that’s all right,’”” Tommy said with affected cheer- 
fulness, ‘‘ Willson’s a fine chap—she couldn’t do better.” 

“Fiddle!” Tish was angry. ‘‘ Who is Willson anyhow?” 

“Big fellow; dark eyes—very distinguished-looking 
man,” said Tommy humbly. Tommy is handsome, if being 
straight and slim and young counts foranything; but I dare 
say one could hardly call him distinguished. Tish and 
I differ about this. ‘“‘Good gracious, Aunt Tish, the girl 
ought to have the privilege of selecting her own doctor!” 

“Humph!” 

“‘Suppose you go back to the dormitory, Miss Lewis,” 
Tommy said, ‘“‘and say to Miss— Miss Blake that she’s 
made a wise choice and I’ll send Willson to her as soon as 
he comes in. And ask her if she will let me see her for a 
moment —not professionally.” 

Miss Lewis looked doubtful, but she went. When she 
came back in five minutes she was evidently irritated, and 
her cap was more than ever on one ear. 

**She’s sitting on the side of the bed, half dressed,’’ she 
grumblea, “‘and she says she won’t see anybody.” 

“Then she doesn’t want Willson?” asked Tommy, 
looking relieved. 

“No. Says she’s all right; and if people don’t stop 
bothering her she is going out somewhere in the country 
where they have a dog and kittens! That's what she said! 
Not cat and kittens rr 

“Sensible girl,” said Tommy, happy again. ‘She 
hasn’t changed her mind about seeing me?”’ 

“No; nor about locking the door. And what’s more” 
she stopped and glanced at Tommy —‘‘I'd like to speak to 
you a moment in the hall, doctor,” 

“What sort of shilly-shallying is that 
Tish. ‘‘Can’t you speak to him here?” 

“T ean not,” said Miss Lewis, glaring back at Tish, and 
with her thumbs inside her apron belt. ‘‘It isn’t considered 
shilly-shallying in this hospital for a nurse to make a report 
to a doctor; and if you'll read the rules on that door ig 

“T’ll speak to you in the hall,” said Tommy. ‘Miss 
Lewis is right, Aunt Tish. If it’s in line with what we’ve 
been discussing, I’ll tell you.” 

Tish isn’t a woman to take chances. Afterward she justi- 
fied her looking through the keyhole on the plea that she was 
making a scientific theory to fit the case, and if it were not 
for keyholes many a murderer would have gone unhanged 
to his grave. At the time, however, I was rather horrified. 

She had plenty of time to tell me what she saw, as it 
happened, for Tommy did not come back until late in the 
afternoon, after the guinea-pig incident. 

Continued on Page 61) 
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ES IN ANTIQUING 


Studies in Total Depravity—By Emerson Hough 
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ERY much can be learned about antique furniture 

in the many books which have beer written on the 

subject. Much also can be learned about horse- 
racing by studying the form books. The best way for you, 
as a sportsman, either in antiquing or horseracing, is to 
get your Own money down, or—in sporting parlance—to 
get in and get your feet wet. The literature of old furni- 
ture, old china, old silver, old pewter and the like is large 
and fascinating; but it is discouraging to see appended to 
the photograph of some handsome old piece the comment: 
“‘Owned by the author. Price paid, two dollars and thirty- 
nine cents.” There are, of course, no very great opportu- 
nities today to get collectors’ pieces at two dollars and 
thirty-nine cents, and envy and hatred are not good for 
the human soul. The successful antiquer must dree his 
own weird. 

A study of the types of antique furniture is very useful, 
and a study of actual pieces in collections or in the houses 
of your friends is far more useful. When once you get the 
“feel” of old ma- 
hogany it will 





years ago will acquire value, for the wood is very scarce. 
For a long time the beautifully carved rosewood piec« 
which antedated the black walnut—sofas, chairs, and so 
on, of the Louis XIV and XV styles—were not sought for 
by antique dealers. They are now beginning to come into 
notice and can still be bought for much less than they can 
be reproduced today. 

Earlier than this rosewood furniture comes what we 
usually, although loosely, call the “Colonial period”; and 
it is the furniture of that type, made in either this country 
or the old country, which offers keen appeal to the average 
student in mahogany. The type of this furniture we are 
accustomed to call English. It was really Georgian; and 
the Georgian ideas really came from Italy, brought from 
that land of classics to the British Isles by Sir Christopher 
Wren. In architecture, and in sideboards and other 
pieces, also of that time, you will see the trace of Rome 
and of Greece, original homes of beauty. oe e Victorian 
mahogany and silver do not compare with the Georgiar 





become more and 
more difficult to 
deceive you in it. 
An expert cannot 
tell you how he 
distinguishes ivory 
from bone, or 2 
diamond from 
glass, or areal ruby 
from a manufac- 
tured ruby; yet 
he will make few 
mistakes. The 
market is full of 
fakes and of repro- 
ductions, of course, 
but it requires no 
very great skill to 
avoid these if you 
want to avoid 
them. Beautiful 
furniture, made to- 
day on the old lines, 
can be bought. It 
is the worst of folly 
to buy anything 
simply because it 
isold. Ifyouseek 
out good material, 
yood lines and good 
workmanship, and 
if you can secure 
these in an old 
piece at a price less 
than you can get a 
reproduction made 
today, the argu- 
ment in most minds 
is in favor of the 
antique and not 
the modern prod- 
uct. Theold makers had better wood and more time than 
we have today. They furnished the best models. 

Sometimes, on rare occasions, the eager collector even 
today will find a desirable piece which has not been picked 
up by a dealer. This, however, rarely happens, for the 
country has been combed out thoroughly by dealers these 
many years. If you take into account your traveling 
expenses you will find it,cheaper to collect your assortment 
of antiques from dealers than to collect them yourself 
directly. The dealers are now going into reproductions 
and into importations very largely. There remain, how- 
ever, a few good stocks of genuine old pieces, mostly of 
American Colonial make. Nearly all of this furniture has 
been picked up in a very dilapidated condition. 

Most dealers are finishers and repairers also, and the 
cost of an antique piece of furniture today is perhaps a 
third for the purchase price and two-thirds for repairs. 
A perfect piec e in need of no repair and over a hundred 
years of age is something you are not apt to see. Chairs 
are especially fragile. Sofas come down in fairly good 
condition; bureaus not so good. Sideboards are apt to 
show wear Bureaus and highboys will be apt to retain 
their old lines and the feel of the old material, but the 
drawers and backs and corners show wear. 

Perhaps within twenty-five years the black-walnut 
furniture of the horrible era beginning some forty to sixty 
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Sometime I Shatt Put Them Ali on the Ground 
Togethe: and Buiid a House Round Them 





What can you get today in these old things? Certain! 
you cannot get genuine Chippendale or Heppelwhite 
chairs—they were broken or collected long ago. Some 
times you can pick up very old chairs made later than the 
time of Chippendale or Heppelwhite by American makers 
on their lines—very beautiful and worth having. Most 
of the old-furniture books sneer at the idea of collectir y 
the old American-made fiddle-backed, spindle-backed or 
ladder-backed chairs—the three sorts which used to stand 
in grandma’s parlor or those of her neighbors. Do no 
let these scoffing litterateurs affect your judgment. The 
day of Chippendale is past for you, except in co gine tions, 
All these American chai irs can still be found once in a 
while, the fiddle-backs in greatest numbers ne old * idde r- 
backs and spindle-backs much more rarely. They ‘ 
worth having, no matter what the wrivers say. Pick them 
up, for the supply will never be greater and is rapidl; 
lessening. 

When the funereal black walnut got too much on our 
nerves we turned madly to brass and iron beds. At tl 
time, too, we began to build fiats with low ceilings. The 
four-posters went into the barn or under the porch. You 
can still get a four-poster, and sometimes the old solid 
mahogany posts are beautifully carved. As these thing 
have never been very possible for general use in our cities, 
they have never reached fanc y prices, unless in instances of 
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rare old pieces which have developed into artistic things 


under the finisher’s h: 





Some of the best mahogany 
went into these old beds, and I have known beautiful 
specimens bought of dealers at from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars, tl ough the finis iing sometimes cost four or ive 
times as much as the bed itself in the rough. These old 





ces are worth collecting. 
Che amateur collector ought to have réiatives, friends 
ible and kindly instinets. Thus, it 
is my fortune to live for the time in a city apartment 
commodious, it is true, but none too large now in view of 
e fact that it is packed full of old mahogany. Yet last 
winter I made a tour of some of the Southern states 
id casuz ally picked up fort y-three more chairs and seven 
additional tables to add to the earlier family 


of 


neighbors of chari 


possessions 
nineteen tables, of all the known types, makes and 
brands of the Colonial period. Added to this were a four- 
poster bed l 


~a low boy ,a high boy, a French lit de re pos, a hall 


table or 0, some more rock ng-chairs, also four divans or 

“baby sofas,” and 

a lot of other 

things — for none of 

which was there any 
room whatever! 

Ah, well! How 

fine it is to have 

friends! I have 


sofas, sideboards, 





highboys, chairs, 
bureaus, card ta- 
bles, and so on, 
scattered prett) 
much all over the 
American conti 
nent. They are 
not forsale. Some 
time I shall put 
them all on the 
ground together 
and build a house 
round them, It 
much wiser to buy 
the furniture of a 
house before you 
build a house 
Otherwise you may 
not know how large 
to make your res- 
idle nce, Beside 





it ismuch better to 
| buy antiques than 
to buy some stock 
even though an 
'iques are not 
listed. Some ver; 
comfortable foi 
tunes have been 
made by dealers in 
tiques who held 





on to some of the 
old stuff they 
bought long ago. 
At different times in the last dozen years I have bought 
old things in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing 
Lo Baltimo e, Richmond, ( harleston, New Orlean " 
Chicago, St. Lou Memphis, and many other American 


cithe not lo me ion Par London, Rome, Venice, 
Vie Edinburgh, and many English towns, such a 
Chester, Warwick, Stratford, and others. In some w ty 
all these things have been preserved and none sold. The 


habit of prowling round antique shops has now become a 
fixed one. Beware lest you fall a victim likewise! 
You never can tell where you are going to have the best 
luck in antiquing. There is a certain amount of shifting 
visibl occasionally the supply is 
increased as some old family estate breaks up, so that 
the mahogany and silver come on the market. Old things 
keep on working to the top, like rocks in a frosty field, 
no matter how many you carry away. Not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of many dealers with whom I have 
had pleasant hours, it is only fair to say that there 
no sort of merchant who requires closer watching tha 
the antique dealer. Dealers in certain localities | 
once found to be especially unreliable—possibly an un- 
usual thing. Let us hope so, at least. New York i 
high-priced and the home of many iimportations, The 
highest prices paid for genuine old pieces are received in 
New York, and there is more money spent there than 


ipply; and 
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anywhere else for things which are not in the least valuable. 
Philadelphia is good, though once in a while you strike 
a place there which has a suspicious number of highboys 
all just alike--whereas you know, of course, that genuine 
old highboys are very difficult to find. Baltimore, though 
it has had some fake firms, has long been a fine collecting 
place for some genuine things. 

Richmond, of course, had a lot of fine things at one 
time, though it has been much combed out. One time 
I wanted to buy a dressing table in Richmond. I was 
taken into a laft and shown two dozen “antiques” —all 
alike and all of them reeking with fresh varnish. You 
may perhaps find something good in Richmond, and you 
surely will find something good in Charleston even yet. 
Mobile has been pretty well sold out; but sometimes, 
even yet, you can get something there reasonable and fine. 

All of New England and the eastern part of the South 
will extol the old English furniture and decry what they 
call the French Colonial; yet the city of New Orleans, 
where the French influence is strongest, has collected and 
sold into the North more splendid antiques than any five 
cities of the entire country. The French style was a trifle 
more ornate than the English, but it held to the classic 
lines and it was rich rather than meager and scrawny. 

The old sugar planters before the Civil War would 
make perhaps a hundred thousand dollars a year and go 
to Paris to spend it. They brought over shiploads of the 
finest mahogany, silver, glass and porcelain ever manu- 
factured in the world. After the war these things began 
to come out-from the homesteads of the shattered families. 
Had I known twenty years ago what I now know about 
antiques, I could have grown rich with small capital 
invested in antiques at New Orleans—always provided 
I could have had the heart to part with such things, once in 
my possession. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the glory of New 
Orleans has departed, and that the fame of New Orleans 
has been tarnished very much by the operations of more 
than one unscrupulous dealer who sold goods that never 
were delivered, or misrepresented them in one way or 
another, or made substitutions in shipments. 


The Story of the Orphan Highboy 


'MHE buyers from New Orleans work out all the South 

today and even goto Europe. At the time that city was 
counting on the Panama Exposition there was imported, 
for sale to the expected tourists, a shipload of walnut 
furniture, mostly from Italy, much carved, but not having 
the quality of the old American Colonial stuff. Thesupply 
of American Colonial was below the demand. New 
Orleans is worth visiting today, but purchases should be 
made with care and there is little genuine stuff left. There 
are dealers, of course, who will give you a square deal and 
who have goods very well worth owning. 

One meets all sorts of curious adventures when following 
out the habit of prowling round after old things. Some- 
{times they are interesting and expensive as well. Long ago 
I learned, when starting out on a trip of a month or so, to 
make the estimate of expenses double or treble those of 
conventional travel. There is a fatal certainty that some- 
thing will turn up which one will be obliged to have. For 
instance, I made a solemn resolve to buy no more furni- 
ture—that is to say, made the resolve over again not long 
ago—with one reservation. I did not have a good highboy 
and would not accept a reproduction. There was no place 
in the flat for a highboy, anyhow, because I had just 
bought a new cow-saddle and bridle which took up the 





“Ail Right, Boss, ef Yo'll Do Dat I'il Throw in the Bureau!”* 


only remaining hole 
along the wall in the 
front parlor; but in 
Baltimore I ran 
across an old friend 
in a dealer who had 
sold me knife urns, 
girandoles, side- 
boards and chairs 
many times in the 
past when I did not 
think he was going to. 

This time he led 
me softly into the 
presence of a high- 
boy—a big one, an 
old one and a genu- 
ine one. Ah, but it 
was a honey! I 
should think it would 
take up about as 
much room as a 
sixty-horsepower au- 
tomobile. It was 
very old and made of 
light walnut—prob- 
ably at Annapolis, 
Maryland—by a good 
dealer, before ma- 
hogany was generally 
used in this country, and was collected at Hagerstown. 
Most of the really old highboys were made of walnut, 
applewood, cherry, or the like, though few fancy these 
woods so much as mahogany. This one had a massive 
hood, and it stood high on its cabriole legs, just as its 
maker left it. The needed repairs were but trifling and 
the piece was in the rough, as I always prefer to buy 
old pieces. There was nothing in the world I needed so 
little as a highboy, or wanted so much. Ah, well! Some 
good friends who have a country place near Philadelphia 
took in this orphan highboy and have given it a home. 
I have never seen it since—but it is mine, and some day 
I shall assemble it. If that shall never happen it is mine 
just the same! It makes you feel kind of warm and com- 
fortable to know you have a highboy, even if you never 
see it. 

I don’t know just why, either, I accumulated eight carved 
posts originally belonging to two four-posters. I don’t 
really need these posts and was obliged to store them; 
but they are beautiful and give me as much delight as 
any painting of perhaps much greater cost. An artist 
made these things, and they endure. Neither do I know 
why I should have two fenders—genuine brass and beauti- 
fully chased—when no place remains for them; nor why 
I should have five sets of andirons which never get into use. 
But they are beautiful! As much can be said of five 
ancient door-knockers picked up in old Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. You may not need a door-knocker at your apart- 
ment, but somehow it seems more comfortable to know 
that you have five or six under the parlor sofa. Besides, 
my daddy used to go to school in Alexandria when electric 
bells were unknown. 

A good way to play the game is to pick out something 
which you want and then keep after it till you get it. 
Eventually you will find what you wish. I have been 
pursuing a genuine Pembroke table for many years, and 
did not land it until last March. A revered aunt of mine 
had such a table—short drop leaves, a drawer in each end, 
and inlaid in white—but 
selfishly insisted on retain- 
ing it for her own use; and 
none had come down in any 
of the other branches of the 
family. I finally found my 
Pembroke in the exact cen- 
ter of a woodshed full of 
tables, sofas, chairs, and so 
on, in a far-off Southern 
city—and twenty-five dol- 
lars seemed little for it. 

Of course any collector 
has a vague and almost 
hopeless dream of sometime 
owning a piecrust table 
one of the old tip-top tea- 
tables, with scalloped edges 
and a raised rim carved out 
of the solid wood. They 
fake these things horribly 
and one has to be very care- 
ful. At the same time it 
never rains but it pours. I 
found what we finally con- 
cluded to be a genuine pie- 
erust in Baltimore. Two 
weeks later I found another 
in Charleston. We man- 
aged to get them both into 
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the flat somehow. 
The clawfooted legs 
do rather stick out ina 
narrow hailway. 

Of course every 
one knows the dis- 
tinction between the 
tip-top table and the 
turn-top. Thelatter 
pattern was used in 
card tables made by 
Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite, and count- 
less later makers. in 
England and Amer- 
ica. The most 
beautiful of these 
tables—to my fancy, 
at least —were found 
in the South, in the 
Empire clawfoot or 
lionfoot pattern. A 
few years ago I 
found two of these 
tables, actually a 
pair—twins—resting 
in fragments in a 
repair shop in a 
Mississippi city. 
They were genuine 
San Domingo, and I have never seen such carving in 
mahogany. Price for the two, forty dolars! For once in 
my life—though I knew the price might be called low 
enough—I tried to drive a bargain, since a friend said the 
tables were worth no more than twenty-five dollars in the 
rough, as they were. Two years later I bought these tables, 
one at a time, for forty dollars each, and spent about fifty 
dollars on each in restoration and finishing! Perhaps they 
are not'worth it, but I should not like to take two hundred 
duars each for them today, because of the interesting 
chase they led me. Neither could be made new for that 
sum. 

Sometimes, however, you get a bargain even from a 
dealer. Once I bought in New Orleans, of a dealer, two 
French clocks, the model and decorations of which appealed 
to me. I paid twenty-five dollars for the two, took them 
to a Chicago watchmaker and had them put in order. 
One day I strolled into the shop and saw two resplendent 
French clocks standing on the shelf, shining as I had never 
seen clocks shining before. The watchmaker had to argue 
with me quite a while to make me believe these were mine. 
“I just used soap and water on them,” said he. ‘‘That’s 
the old mercury gilt, baked in; and you can’t get it today. 
In cleaning these clocks I found a cleaner’s date scratched 
on the works of one, showing it was cleaned in 1824. 
Repairers always or often leave these secret marks. The 
other was cleaned in 1820. The clocks must be quite old, 
for the pendulum is suspended by a silk thread; and I 
haven’t seen one of that sort for many years.” 

“How much would one of those clocks be worth today?’ 
I asked quite carelessly. 

“T should say about two hundred and fifty dollars 
apiece,” said the dealer with equal carelessness. I caught 
at the edge of the counter. For once, in spite of myself, 
I had fallen into a bargain. Not that the clocks are for 
sale—because there is room for them under a bed. 


The Empire Candelabra 


NE time, in a remote little canal in the back part of 

Venice, a friend of my gondolier brought out a pair of 
old bronze candlesticks. I have no idea when they were 
made, but they are old and beautiful bronzes. They cost 
me about five dollars and about five hours of the most 
interesting conversation one can imagine. I presume 
I could sell them for fifty dollars if I liked. One time, in 
a Southern city also, I picked up a pair of old candelabra 
dating back to the Empire, I should say. 

Not long ago, while walking through some of the show- 
rooms of the Royal Palace, in Rome, I heard Willie Lou 
gasp as she touched my arm. There, on a grand malachite 
table, stood exact duplicates of the bronze candelabra 
which we thought were perhaps worth ten dollars or so. 
We marked them up a bit and found a good place for 
them in a shoebox. 

One time, coming home from Europe by way of the 
St. Lawrence, I saw in a Montreal repair shop a couple of 
beautiful old Chippendale girandoles, or bull’s-eye convex 
glasses—bird on top and all. Dealer said he thought they 
were worth about seventy dollars the pair, since he had 
fixed them up after importing them from a little town in 
Southern England. Buyer didn’t have the seventy dollars, 
else would have had to walk home from Montreal, of 
course. Yet somehow those girandoles lingered in my 
mind, and one year later I wrote to the Montreal man to 
ship them. He did so, in a heavy box. The express com- 
pany apparently thought this box contained pig iron. 
The delicate frames arrived badly smashed. Of course 
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You May Not Need a Doorsknocker at Your Apartment, But Somehow it Seems 
More Comfortable to Know That You Have Five or Six Under the Parior Sofa 


the xpress company said this was my fault; but at last 
the worm turned. Threatened with suit, the company 
came across and paid the cost of repairs. 

Meantime Uncle Sam had soaked me for duty on the 
mirrors, broken though they were. A recent ruling of the 
Treasury Department is that works of art over one hun- 
dred years of age, proved to be such, may be imported free 
of duty —provided you have proper affidavits and all that 
sort of thing. I next tackled Uncle Sam, bringing action 
for recovery of the duty. So far as I know, Uncle Sam 
never has been known to pay back any duty when he once 
has got his hands upon it. In this case, however, after a 
pretty little trial and a pretty little wait of six months, 
Uncle Sam graciously admitted that he had been in error 
and consented to refund the duty! As this puts the seal 
of authenticity on my judgment in the matter, I have 
marked up the girandoles. There is a perfectly fine place 
for them in one of the closets. 

Of course any of the insane people who like to collect 
antiques will have plenty of superior friends who will blow 
in and loftily say they wouldn’t care a cent for anything 
old unless it had come down in the family. That is all 
very well if families all ran true to form, which they don’t 
In my own case, a pioneer parent moved from Old Vir- 
ginny into the Far West just at the beginning of the black- 
walnut era. I can remember old brass candlesticks and 
blue sugar bowls, and old clocks and things, that we threw 
away out there. Meantime other descendants of grandpa 
and grandma, who had not moved into the Far West, had 
also given away or thrown away a great deal of the old 
mahogany and replaced it with nice new brass, iron or 
black-walnut stuff. The trouble was that when our 
parents moved West—say, sixty years ago—transporta- 
tion was not good and they could take little with them in 
the way of household furnishings. What are you going 
to do in a case like that? 


A Reunion of Ancient Heirlooms 


NE thing you are going to do is to go back to grandpa’s 
house and comb it out for relics and heirlooms. Unfor- 
tunately there was such a thing as the Civil War, and in 
some parts of Old Virginia it did not leave all of every- 
body’s ancestors very well fixed. In this particular case, 
ason of grandpa had let go of the old home. Of course the 
usual system had gone on there. Some of the old chairs 
still existed within recent memory; but “somebody” had 
come there from New York or some other city and askec 
for them, and they had been given away. I traced 
the two ancestral grandfather’s clocks, but their present 
owners hold them in too grim a grip. At last I found a 
cousin who had a woodshed, and in the woodshed I found 
one little broken-legged tip-top table, which he gave to me. 
Repaired and finished, it made a nice little candlestand. 
Later on, by mere accident, I found that this was one of 
the pieces which had come out of the old house in Virginia. 
Maybe a certain old clock, with wooden works, did also. 
It became rumored about that a fool and his money had 
dawned in that neighborhood and it was considered excel- 
lent good to separate the two. I got a solid mahogany 
dining table through a commercial transaction—one of 
the old family pieces without doubt. Then a lady living 
out in the country was insistent on selling me a pair of 
andirons purporting once to have been owned by a great- 
uncle. I bought them and learned later they had stood for 
many years at the fireplace of the old home, and had been 
given to the kind lady who sold them to the descendant! 








Again, I found in a negro house six old 
handsomely painted chairs, and have 
reason to suppose that these also once 
belonged in the family—long, long 
before the Civil War. Grandpa 
ancient hickory cane, grandma’s fi 
tongs and shovel, and a few other 
things, by theft, purchase or gift, I 
accumulated. The old silver was 
gone, I know not where. There re- 
mained one teapot, pink and gold, on 
the what-not in the parlor of the old 
family home, which no longer was in 
the family. 

I can’t tell how long I was in getting 
that teapot, but it was several year 
Every time I was in Washington | 
would take a trip out into Virginia 
and go and look at the teapot, and ask 
the lady if she wouldn't let it goto a 
survivor of the family that built the 
old house three generations back. 
She was a kindly old widow-lady, but 
she wassimply frozen to that pink-and- 
gold teapot, cracked and lidless though 
it was. With much finesse, on the 
fourth trip I made into Virginia after 
this teapot, I at last succeeded in 
getting her to say that if her son con- 
sented to its sale she would do so. 
Great suspense for several days! At 
last I kept my appointment at the old place and demanded 
my fate at the widow’s hands. 

“*Well,” said she, ‘my son told me that he didn’t really 
care to part with this teapot; but that if you would give 
as much as three dollars for it he would let it go!” 

Discretion keeps me from saying how much I really 
would have given for this teapot and how much I really 
value it today. I packed it in a box and carried it in my 
own hands all the way home. Yes, it is nicer to have 
things that came down in the family; but sometimes the 
accumulation of heirlooms is difficult. When you can’t get 











the original get as close to it as you can. 

Willie Lou has a sofa which is known to be over one 
hundred and thirty-five years of age and portraits of the 
two old people—ancestors—that owned it; and other 
family things of various ages in descent. In the generation 
last before our time the family had on the dining-room 
walls—nicely framed in oval walnut frames that would 
cost fifty dollars apiece today—four engravings known as 
The Seasons, taken from the statuary in the Louvre in 
Paris, and once very popular in parlor decorations in this 
country. These pictures I always coveted, but they went 
elsewhere. Not long ago I found a full set of them in a 
dirty little shop in Indianapolis, and the dealer was glad to 
sell them at fifty cents apiece! It is the truth that you get 
everything you want in this world if you want it badly 
enough—even heirlooms! 

Any totally depraved and hopelessly abandoned collector 
is sure to meet all sorts of odd adventures in the pursuit of 
his operations. Once in an aristocratic Southern city there 
came to me a dainty note from a maiden lady of good 
family but rather reduced circumstances. She had some 
old mahogany and silver with which she was willing to 
part. Result, a very interesting interview with the lady 
herself. She really was of good family, and she really had 





some good silver and some good I lahogany among other 
pieces some excel- 
lent chairs wort) 
about their weight 
in gold, I presume. 

After two days 
of polite negotia 
tions we were so 
iar along that | 
tendered the lady 
my check for some 
pieces which I fan- 








cied and oO! whi l 
she had put a‘defi- 
nite price quite 
large enougl . To 
my surprise, the 
check was de 
clined, she saying 
that she was not 
used to business 
operations and 
would rather not 
haveacheck. Very 
well, I told her; I 
would bring her 
up the cash the 
next day. I did 
this, only to be 
told that she did 
not see how she 
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things packed for shipment —and finally to be advised that 














the lady had changed her mind and really did not wish to 
sell anything at all! 

Chagrir i dealer of my experience. He laughed 
heartily. d heirlooms have been on sale by 
Miss en years to my personal knowledge,” 
said he. know how many times I have bought 
them myself, and two or three times I have had my wagon 
up to accept delivery. She wouldn't sell any of them for 
any price. | mply a game with her and she does it for 
the excitement. She all alone in the world and has to 
have something to amuse her.” She was a dear little 
woman—such as would have delighted Dicker 

One time, in another Southern city, I was drawn into ar 
adventure ratic quarters in asingular way. I wa 

) search at the time of a pair of old glass candleshades or 
culindre ** seel-a7 they call them in tl ith orn 
of the se old glass candleshades stood t high and 
were beautifully engraved. Phey wer of course, 
before lamps were invented, ret years you n ight 
have got them for four or five dollars a pair, but today you 
will have them offered up to a hundred and fifty dollars a 
pair. This dealer knew of just one pair in all his city, and 
they were in the possession of an old negro woman named 
Aunt Charlotte, who had alway refused to sell them 


A Deal With Aunt Charlotte 


how half a day’s search I found old Aunt Charlotte, a 

fine old “‘befo’ de wah” darky lady —a widow, perhaps 

r ighty or ninety years of age—who lived, the angels of the 

Lord only know how, in a falldown shanty. Aunt Char 

lotte was courtesy itself, but she did not have the seel-ans 
' 


No; she had “‘done sont ’em back” to her old ‘ 


i 





about two years before “Dey stood right dar on dat dar 
bureau for more’n thirty yeahs,” said Aunt Charlotte 
“IT couldn’t sell "em nohow, because I only taken ‘em to 
keep fo’ my family.” 


Dear old Aunt Charlotte! There remained little in her 
} 
fr 








cabin except three spindle-bac ed mahogany chairs. $ he 
didn't think she ought to sell these either In such case . 
even the hardest-hearted collector i helples . She fir ally 
made >a “present” of the chairs, and her. a 
“present” of about five times their worth. The seel-an 


however, now rested on the mantelpiece of Charlotte’s old 
missus, who lived on the best boulevard. Even I myse! 
hesitated a little bit about approaching the owner. I did 
this eventually, however, though very much ashamed of 
myself, The result was a cordial invitation to call and a 


very pleasant acquaintance, which I hope is not yet ended. 














The seel-ans—which had been left with Aunt Charlotte 
and forgotten for thirt; years —remain where they belong 
in the house on the boulevard, with many other beautiful 
heirlooms of an earlier day. Happily, however, within a 
week I found in New Orleans another pair, not quite so 
good, but purchasable and an odd one as well. Good 
fortune brought these all home, each s fely pack lina 
barrel of rice chaff. The y may be considered almost ilt 
in their new surrounding carefully stowed behind the 
booke . where no one can see ther 

Once I saw a splendid pair ol ou a 16¢ iter wit 
out a nick on either bottle | would gladly have giver 
twenty-five dollars for the pair, for I have paid as much 
for a pair no better, it being very difficult now to get old 
pairs in perfect condition, They were not for sale, thoug! 
their odd shape pleased me very 1 ! As luck yu 


Continued on Page 44 











could get the 


I Have Been Pursuing @ Genuine Pembroke Table for Many Years 
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E HAD writ- 

ten a book, in 

the intervals 
of teaching biology 
for asmall salary, to 
prove how much 
better things would 
be if they were en- 
tirely differer* from 
what th 
wherein he 
doubtedly right 





They Found in Each Other an she had revie wed it 
Intellectual Solace for the highisy so- 
cialized magazine 


that employed her services at a rate that barely permitted 
her to live at all in a world of things as they are. This was 
what originally brought them together. They stayed 
together because that had no doubt been intended in the 
scheme of creation from the beginning, but this they would 
have been the last to admit, for they were essentially rea- 
sonable beings, governed by law and an unconsciously 
carefully cultivated myopia. According to them, they 
stayed together because each appealed to the other’s 
unbiased judgment. They had more and better reasons 
for their choice of one another’s society than had the Vicar 
of Wakefield for choosing his wife. 

She admired his “clear mentality” and he respected her 
“power of logical thought”; she rejoiced in his lack of 
a “coarse masculinity” and he in her “superiority to femi- 
nine weaknesses.”” He was thirty, she twenty-eight; of a 
seasoned maturity, according to themselves, therefore; 
about the age of their grandparents at eighteen or twenty 
actually. He had a lofty brow, from which he was forever 
boyishly tossing back a lock of hair, and deep-blue eyes; 
she had a broad forehead and a firm chin, also a wave in 
her brown hair to which she made 
no concessions. They found in 





against it. Why wait another six months, after all—why 
even three? They would simply be two friends under one 
roof instead of two friends under two roofs. There would 
even be a positive economy in the arrangement, since they 
could occupy one common sitting room, to the sparing of 
coal and gas. 

“It is surprising we did not think of it sooner,” said the 
Biologist, tossing back the lock of hair and running his 
fingers through it im the excitement of the moment —but 
this was a month later, in the garden of an infinitesimal 
suburban cottage they were exploring, having long since 
exhausted the city. 

She—also in the excitement of the moment—with her 
hat and veil caught in the long arm of an impertinent rose 
thicket and her hair half pulled down, was prying her way 
through to what lay beyond. As she had divined there 
was actually a clearing in it, and a bench. She clapped 
her hands like a child. With her lost hairpins she had 
also Jost ten years. 

“A bower—a real bower!” she cried exultingly, looking 
up at him for sympathy, and then she stopped abruptly. 
He was gazing at the tumbled down masses of her hair. 
She put up her hands and began to coil it hastily. The 
Biologist stopped gazing and began instead to hunt for 
hairpins on the ground. But when he had found them he 
kept them in his own hand and doled them out to her one 
by one, standing beside her and making an unconscionably 
lengthy operation of the job. What a lot of hair—also, 
what a lot of hairpins! He had never realized before how 
different women looked with their hair down—or how 
prettily they put it up. 

“Tt will be a nice, quiet place for your work,” she said 
with primness when she had finished, giving the bower a 
glance of measured disinterest. Probably because she 
had had to keep her arms up so long her face was flushed. 

“Or yours,” he said; he gave the rose a secret look. 
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“For that matter we can have seats on either side of a 
table.” Then she waxed enthusiastic again. “If this were 
Europe we should eat out here.” 

“Why not, even in America?” 

“Tea, possibly —sometimes,” she made cautious con- 
cession. 

The Biologist was looking at the shrubbery; he put up 
a hand and touched one of the leaf buds with which it was 
already covered. 

“Lilaes! It will be very pretty here in a month.” 

“Yes,” she assented, “‘and we shall have the fun of 
seeing it get pretty. I am glad we happen to come in 
the spring.” 

He agreed soberly enough upon the advantage. 

“There were lilacs in our dooryard when I was a boy,” 
said the Biologist thoughtfully. ‘They were my mother’s 
favorite flower.” 

She looked at him with sympathetic understanding; 
every man needed a mother, she reflected—or at least 
some one to mother him. Men were helpless beings. 
Well, she was glad she could do that for him. 

They walked back to the cottage, as soberly discussing 
improvements—on a scale proportioned to their joint 
lack of income. 

“This will be my expense,”’ he said from time to time. 

**And this mine,”’ she responded. 

It was a part of their admirable compact that there was 
to be no “ours’’—nothing plural. Everything, they kept 
repeating, was to be exactly as it had been. This was 
inconsistent, considering the book that had brought them 
together, but so it was. More than a little talk there was 
accordingly of mine and thine. Their work, their incomes, 
their lives—it could not be repeated too often that these 
were to be kept jealously separate. Instead of two good 
friends under two roofs they were to be two good friends 
under one; this was the true relation of which only high 

souls were capable. Any modifica- 
tions of this plan of life were to 





each other an intellectual solace, 
and since nobody has ever classed 
intellectual solaces among intoxi- 
cants, they imbibed freely. 

It was at the end of the first six 
months that they decided—not 
impulsively or on the spur of any 
moment, but by the aid of a well- 
reasoned afternoon—that it would 
be wisdom to marry. It was ob- 
viously inconvenient for him to 
have to ¢arry all his manuscripts, 
proof sheets and bound volumes 
twenty city blocks for her criticism; 
and she had been more than once 
delayed, if not absolutely impeded, 
in her literary labors by an inability 
to consult him at a scientifically 
critical moment. Both were thus 
losing time, and time, to reasoning 
beings, is an appreciable entity. 
They knew that to squander it is 
te squander your capital --there- 
fore the world’s—therefore it is 
doing a species of grand larceny to 
the universe. We do not live to 
ourselves alone. And there was 
every indication that things were 
going to get worse instead of better, 
for each had made the independent 
discovery that he—and she—could 
not do his best work without the 
other. 

“This alone,” said the Biologist 
gravely, “‘would seem to make 
marriage almost a duty.” 

“For our work’s sake, and with 
our views of marriage,” she acqui- 
esced guardedly —“ perhaps 4 
For she was not quite sure what the 

siologist meant by “alone.” 

“Of course—with our views of 
narriage,” he assented hastily. 

If they had been two hot-headed 
young people it would have been 
the highest imprudence, they were 
both agreed; but since they were 
neither hot-headed nor young—on 
this point, too, they were both 
agreed-——-and since they had the 
same ideal of marriage, seeking in 
it only the higher satisfactions of 








be referred to an indefinite future. 
The possibility of such modifica- 
tions they did not refuse to admit, 
for they were, above all, reasoning 
beings and acknowledged a duty to 
the race—but every duty had its 
time and place inthe scale of action. 
When they should be older, when 
they should be richer, when they 
should have done many great 
works, then with dignity and with- 
out the degrading intermixture of 
any element of impulse they might 
deliberately and rationally assume 
closer ties, as they were now ration- 
ally and deliberately assuming this. 
In the meantime it was distinctly 
understood that they were not 
marrying “on that plane”; they 
would offer to their world the spec- 
tacle of a rational union, of a lofty, 
disinterested companionship—a 
friendship raised to the nth power. 
This would not be their least im- 
portant contribution to the social 
welfare. Above all they were re- 
solved to preserve their illusions. 
This preserving of their illusions 
was a great point with them, who 
believed in none; they insisted 
upon it with a hard realism. 

From the garden they went back 
to the house and apportioned it 
between them. As it was a very 
little house this did not take long. 
They wandered through it side by 
side., 

“It is so easy for two reasonable 
people to arrange anything,” she 


said. 
And he assented evenly: “Is it 
not?” 


“This will be the dining and sit- 
ting room, of course; and this 
shall it be mine?” 

“No.” He spoke with decision. 
“The other is to be yours—it has 
a view.” 

“That is no reason 
began, but he interrupted her. 

“Tt is every reason; I insist. 

“Very well.” Shesmiled a little; 


” 





she 


oy 








intellectual companionship, there 
was really nothing to be urged 


And Who are You?—JSaid One Dim Shape’''—JShe Quoted With a Nervous Little Laugh 


he looked so young when he in- 
sisted like that, and the lock of hair 
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had fallen over his forehead again—she was tempted to 
push it back. She gave him an almost matertial glance. 
“This then is mine ——” 

“And this”—he pushed open the adjoining door 

naturally mine.” 

“No.” It was she who spoke with hasty decision this 
tjme—why so hasty or so decided she did not herself know. 
‘Yours must be the one across the hall; this will be the 

tudy.” 

“* As you please, of course.” 

He resigned himself to the room across the hall; it is so 
true that anything is easily arranged between reasonable 
people. 

They were married on Friday, the thirteenth of May; it 
was not their fault that they could not obtain a more 
unhappy combination of cireumstances—a *‘ numerically 
larger protest against collective superstitions,” they called 
it— but it was the best they could do. Even to do it they 
had to sacrifice a good deal of budding and blossoming 
lilac, as the Biologist pointed out to her —but she was firm. 

‘Il want every step of our new life to count as an 
affirmation of the rational,” she said. 

There were no new clothes and there was no wedding; 
they went before a magistrate and signed a paper. On the 
plane on which they were marrying it was not quite clear 
why they should take even this trouble, but they were 
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ROMPTLY at a quarter to eight Oglebay’s car 
arrived. I tingled with a little touch of exhilara- 
tion as I took down the telephone and heard the 
operator say: “Your motor’s at the Thirty-fourt! 
Street entrance, Mr. Agnew.” 

“T’ll be down directly,” I responded, affecting an air 
of unconcern I nowise felt. 

Jennie’s one dinner dress was her wedding gown 
With her own hands, unaided, she had cut and altered 
it skillfully, converting it to its present use. It was a 
pretty dress, I’m sure, but long before this its pretti- 
ness had palled on me. I knew it too well. I had seen 
it far, far too often. There was no denying, though, 
that ineit Jennie looked very fetching. The tint of the 
white satin was just right to show off her rosy cheeks, 
the color of her deep gray eyes, the softness of her girlish 
arms and throat. If I were not proud of Jennie’s dress 
at any rate I was proud of my Jennie that wore it. 

“You look bully, dear!” said I buoyantly. It was 
the truth, moreover. I’d never seen her looking better. 

Jennie turned from the tall pier-glass in which she 
had been critically eying herself with a little puckering 
of her brows. ‘“‘Do 1? I’m so glad!” she answered, 
smiling as if reassured. “I was afraid the dress was 
getting a little out of date. I guess not though,” she 
added lightly. 

Out of date? Jove! It was at least five years old. 

As I helped her on with her wraps I, too, eyed it 
critically. There was a worn spot where the back laced 
together. It was the first time I’d noticed it, and 
| wondered whether the other guests would see it. 

Oglebay’s car I shall always remember. I recall it 
especially inasmuch as it bore me straight into a new 
life, new scenes, new experiences. It was a limousine, big, of 
foreign make and costly. One knew it at a glance to have 
been built from a special design. It was lined throughout 
with dove-colored cord almost like velvet to the touch and 
otherwise was as dainty as a boudoir. A cut-glass vase 
filled with pale pink roses and a spray of fern hung from 
the front window-casing; beneath it was a silver-mounted 
morocco ease fitted with other cut-glass ornaments, vials 
containing smelling salts and perfume. A small, jeweled 
dash-clock of finely wrought French gilt ticked on the 
front panel, and within easy reach of the hand was as 
speaking-tube with a silver mouthpiece thro 
communicate with the driver. 

The car, in effect, was not a man’s car, and Oglebay wa 
unmarried. To have a toy such as this, a limousine, was 
merely part of the game, the game of riches. I imagine, 
however, it must have been an excellent investment 
besides. In Oglebay’s garage were two other cars, a run- 
about and a big motor with a touring body. These and 
the limousine were put constantly at the disposal of his 
friends—mainly his business friends. In the open cars he 
took favored clients on a whirl up through the country. 
The limousine he devoted to their wives. 

Jennie was enraptured. She sniffed the roses, rubbed 
her cheek on the soft, velvety cord, tried the salts and 
perfume, and for a moment I feared she meant to experi- 
ment with the speaking-tube. I began to see now—at any 
rate I thought I saw— what the something was Jennie 
would do had I the money to let her do it. She was still 
exclaiming delightedly when we drew up at the restaurant. 
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integrally law-abiding people and acknowledged society’ watching her hands emerge from the ruffles of her house- 
interest in a contract. After the event they notified gown as she poured his breakfast coffee. She really could 
their friends. not be expected to live in a tailormade suit forever! 


“Why before,” she asked, “since we are merely dentally half-open door he had 
changing our addresses and making slightly different caught a faint glimpse of her i f } 


1a soit white kimono, with 
housekeeping arrangements? Surely these concern nobody He had gone 


Once, through the 


acc 











her hair in two long braids down her t 











but ourselves.” at once to his own room across the |} on that occasion, 
‘Quite so,”’ replied the young Biologist a little dreamil; and had shut the door closely behind him; and—perhaps 
for they were again in the little garden and the lilac showed to withdraw still more completel he had leaned out 
purple in rich clusters. The Biologist had never had a of the window a tong time and listened to the birds in the 
home since his boyhood, and he was vaguely stirred by) lila 
many things It was she, on the contrary, who irged him to put on his 
‘| remember now,” he said; “‘ we used to break branche tudio jacket when they were ilone just as if she had not 
of them for Decoration Day.” been there. She told herself she liked to see the line of hi 
‘We will break some now for our for the table,’ he firm throat above the low rolling collar ind she did not 
said graciously. ‘*They will open wide in water.” blush at all. She had a good consciences 
He helped her to break the heavy sprays, and as the) Nothing could have been more admirable than their 
walked back to the house the low sun shone on the goldin arrangements. The little favorite possessions of each took 
her hair and the mass of pale purple in her arms. It wa up their respective station their respective rooms where 
certainly very pleasant to have a garden to walk in and each worked except when the exigencies of their profe 
some one to walk in it with one, and the Biologist won- sions obliged them to seek one another their common 
dered greatly that more men did not make early rational tudy for consultation. This occurred rather often, but a 
marriages. He wondered more asthedays wenton. They it was exactly one of the foreseen advantages of their com 


took up their life with a sweet reasonableness. mon home there was in this nothing inimical to their pro 
“Nothing,” she exultingly bade him observe, “i gram. They ate their simple meals together and discussed 


{ 
changed”; and he repeated obediently, ‘* Nothing,”’ while Concluded on Page 68 
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hobbledehoy, reddening furious! \ he corrected 
himself. Jennie knew him at « ¢ “Of course it 
And yo 1're B itct 
Ainsworth, the Big Wago1 he added, giving him hi 
college nickname. ** You see | know all about you!” 
He fairly beamed I call that real pleasant now,” 
rumbled the awkward colossus his shyness falling 


vernacular of hi 


Jennie,’ she laughed graceful! 


inconsciously into the do\ Eas 
‘ irly youth. ~ pay, ou come over now and get 
acquainted with Prentiss and the ladies.” 

My ear alertly caught the name Prentiss. So thi 


as Oglebay’s partner. As it happened to be my first 
sight of him I stared with interest. Ordinarily the 
mind pictures the successful financier— Prentiss was 
truly successful—as a lean, hawk-eyed figure, a ma 


chine, a bloodless mechanism, rather as a man, char) 
n speech and responsive only when the dollars jingk 
The truth is, such mer | Street surprising by 


I've said —all gros 


their rarity. Prent 
ess, heavy bulk. An 
and familiar, person I h: 


such, at all events, when things were going his way. A 


US, NOt tO SAY jocose 





bartender then could not have been more friendly. It 
was his business to be so. When things were not going 
| s way, however, Prenti was a bit of the bear—that 
or a fretful porcupine 


He Was an Old Bird in Tho igh in age only he was an old bird in the 








the Wall Street Game Wall Street game. Se ade, like Ousley, he too 
lacked a colle ge educal nh; and, again like my former 
_—— : 

“ - . —_—— employer, he had begun at fourteen as an office bov, 

Pa f 1 “ 

* rom then on impetu y forging ahead. Here, hov 

ever, the keness betwee Prent 1 Ousley end 

Ousley aimed neither at being a good fellow nor 

Oglebay had yet to arrive In the foyer a few smartl being a good mixer n fact, I ect he would have 

dressed women sat ne ntly staring at each disdained the title of either But Prentiss We 
fresh arrival. Not evening dress. It wa there is a multitude of 1 fellows, good mixers,'in the 
























late June, you remem! and some women were even That I re te sucet 
blouses— handsome, of course, yet still blouses. Pre ible! J ed he 
One group in particular at once caught my attentior ire yu of itt ! e sure, he could 

It compriset Oo ['wo of tl ‘ ( ( ! ( I \ he ¢ e with 

women had n st Oo I = I i t I res mantie 

extreme One Knee r i n, ¢ ! A ( every ng 

their quietness, | ned hout : 

pearls, s yul ) I've oft nae Ire and Ogleb: 

tnese Wo wi r 4 Awa ‘ he » had exact 
. +3 ’ } 

a pair ol emeralds ol a ¥ nf i t nigt I 

Burmese ce ng upper B t k’ ( ire 

dress, a soft, clinging effect of ' 1 at d gz I he 

wore but one gem. It i r I g the } Fifth 

stone, I: » but rather yellow, coarse. I don’t say he was a social climber | 

As for the two men, each was in flannels with soft shirts, he was welcome £00 

colored ties and tan shoes. In contrast my evening coat was a member O! several good « 

and white tie looked conspicuous. They were big men, but alot inthe Street. If one has hig! 

in their bigness was a difference. One was fat, a meresoft help even more. | erstand, thougl 

and flabby bulk, while the other was all brawn and muscle ne two mix Wall Stree th one 

a well-kept, clean, vigorous fellow, clear-eyed and stalwart ming up trade in a drawing root 


It was Ainsworth, my old classmate, the ijast of all one dares do it ope: Nor ma 














persons I'd xpected to see, ot Inends, business and soc There was one broker, 
“Jim!” he cried, and came blundering toward us, a 1 member of New York's best clubs and noted as a leader 
blushing, as shy and delighted as a schoolboy. Meanwhile, of the four hundred’s cotillons, whom at noon I have seer 
the other man and the three women sat and still eyed us lapping a customer on the back, and in the Avenue 
casually. Ainsworth was genuinely glad toseeme. “This _ five o’clock the same broker I saw cut dead the selfsame 
is Jennie, isn’t it? Mrs. Agnew, I mean!” cried the big customer. Of course may in the mean time have 
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happened that the customer had been cleaned 
out. I de not know. I merely report the 
circumstance 

But I return’ to Ainsworth. 

Here he was now presenting Jennie to the 
others, and a blundering mess he was making 
of it too! Inthe midst of this I saw Oglebay 
enter. 

Apparently Frank did not see us. Two 
women were with him and together they 
passed down the wide room. Prentiss gaped 
unaffectedly, while the woman beside him 
she in the dinner dress--stared openly, all 
agog. Somehow I sensed the fact that these 
two others must be persons of note, person- 
ages, though they were indeed in street 
gowns, ificonspicuous, even more quietly 
tobed than the bloused and hatted pair with 
us. Oglebay, oblivious to our presence, 
walked with these friends as far as the main 
dining room. As they passed I heard the 
woman at his right say in a low, modulated 
voice that still carried far: ‘ Not dining with 
us then?” 

He shook his head. Then Oglebay said 
something, what I could not hear; yet it 
seemed to me I saw his lips frame the words: 
* Business friends.”’ 

“What a bore!”’ the woman murmured. 

Ainsworth’'s voice recalled me, “Hey, 
wake up, Jim!” he laughed, or rather 
rumbled in his big, hearty veice; and | 
turned to find the two in blouses smiling 
at me. The other, Mrs. Dinner Dress, was 
eying me also with a smile—superciliously. 

The lady with the matched pearls was 
Mrs. Parmlee. She was a big woman, rather 
dull, I thought —the wife, I learned later, of 











“Lots of time yet though,” he added, 
“Later on we'll have plenty of chanees to 
get the gang together.” 

The dinner was a great success. Mrs. 
Hodge sat at my right, chatting amusingly 
incessantly, I may add; on my left was the 
big and dull yet pleasant Mrs. Parmlee. 
Across the table I saw that Jennie, too, 
enjoyed herself. She sat between Oglebay 
and Ainsworth, and next to Ainsworth was 
Hodge. 

Poor Mrs. Figler! Now pensive and de- 
tached, she found herself hedged in between 
her husband and Prentiss, who for the mo- 
ment had on one of his fits of bearlike grumpi- 
ness, The dinner was an old story to her. 
She was there only for business reasons. It 
was cruel of Oglebay, I think, not to allow 
her at least once to meet his social friends. 

But I, who then knew nothing of New 
York’s distinction between social and busi- 
ness friends, merely wondered that Mrs. 
Figler should look so downcast. I saw her 
even glance at us with disdain. Presently, 
however, the lady revived. Jennie, smiling 
mischievously, was relating our day’s adven- 
tures in search of a home. 

“Only twelve rooms—imagine!—and they 
asked us five thousand dollars a year!” 

Inwardly I writhed. Rather tactless of 
Jennie, I felt. Oglebay smiled politely. 
“Rents are ridiculous in New York, aren’t 
they?”’ 

Then Mrs. Figler raised her drooping 
crest. At thesame time she also raised that 
languishing voice of hers. 

““Have you seen the new Mogador apart- 


ments? Some friends of mine have taken an 








one of Oglebay’s best customers. Parmlee 

himself I never saw. He held some sort of 

a high position in the insurance world, and —for reasons 
best known to himself—communicated with Oglebay’s 
oftice by telephone rather than in person. At the moment 
he was out of town. 

As a matter of fact each of the women owed her presence 
toa business reason. Mrs. Hodge, the lady in the emeralds, 
vas the wife of another of Oglebay’s traders. 

Mrs. Hodge--Amy! Even now I recall our first meeting 
with a vivid sense of its pleasure. If ever a woman was 
born to enjoy life it was she. I will not say that she 
enjoyed it intellectually or that the life she led would 
appeal in any way to cultivated minds. The fact is, enjoy- 
ment was Mrs. Hodge’s one and only pursuit, and she got 
it—-without stopping to think—by whatever means was 
handiest. 

She was a plump, roly-poly person with flashing white 
teeth, big and innocent gray eyes and the features of a 
child. She seemed to have been born to laugh. Good 
nature radiated from her presence, and in all the time we 
knew her I fail to reeall hearing her make an unkind speech 
against another. Her age was about Jennie’s, 

Both husband and wife were New Yorkers by birth. 
Hodge, a lively rattletrap in his ways, was still shrewd and 
alert in business dealings. He had quit a small but pros- 
percus business in the metal trade to become a Wall Street 
speculator. Reversing the usual order of things, however, 
Hodge not only had made money, but seemed to be able 
to hoid ‘on to it. 

Jennie and I were at once attracted to the pair. They 
seemed to personify in every way that brighter, happier 
life I had come to New York to get. They were very 
friendly, Mrs. Hodge especially so. Certainly she had no 
airs. I believe Amy would as cheerfully have rubbed 
elbows with a charwoman as with a countess—that is, if 
the charwoman were amusing. Likewise, the countess. 

There was a plenitude of airs, however, about the other 
lady, she in the dinner dress. Mrs. Figler was wife to 
Mr. Figler, Oglebay’s downtown manager. One needed 
but to glance at the lady to know her sort, for in New York 
there is a legion of Mrs. Figlers. Each and every day is 
begun by them with a feverish,‘ consuming study of the 
social column; on Sundays they gorge, revel in it. Not 
a notable in all the smart world of New York society lived 
unknown to Mrs. Figler—by hearsay at any rate. 

Figler drew four thousand a year and at least a half 
of this he and his wife spent on dress and in Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway public places. They were assiduous “first 
nighters.”” Few of their friends ever saw their home. It 
consisted of a parlor and bedroom in a West Side apart- 
ment hotel. But for a recent—and luckless—stock ven- 
ture of her husband Mrs. Figler would not have been at 
the dinner. She would have been at Narragansett Pier. 
I presume you know the type. 

Turning down the corners of her mouth, Mrs. Figler 
bobbed her head at me. 

“Oh, howdy-do,” she murmured indifferently. I knew 
then that at least one of the guests had seen the worn spot 
on Jennie’s gown. 





If Ever a Woman Was Born to Enjoy Life it Was She 


Oglebay had just left his other friends. Looking sud- 
denly toward us, he advanced with outstretched hand. 
‘‘Why, here you are!"’ he cried, his tone surprised. Laugh- 
ingly he elbowed the embarrassed Ainsworth to one side 
and warmly greeted Jennie. Prentiss had merely grunted 
when presented. At college it used to be said that Ogle- 
bay’s smile could charm a bird off a bush. Now I saw 
little change in its cordiality. 

Mrs. Figler edged up to him, a simper on her face. ‘Oh, 
we saw you!” she laughed mincingly, her tone exactly as 
if she’d said “Naughty! naughty!’’ and tapped him on the 
arm. ‘That was Tessie So-and-So you were with, now 
wasn't it?” 

The name she mentioned was that of a noted fashionable. 
A slight frown contracted his brows. 

“‘Possibly,”” he murmured. Though his tone was polite, 
his annoyance was still evident. Mrs. Figler flushed at the 
rebuke; she folded up exactly likeafan. ‘‘Where’s Pete?” 
Oglebay inquired. 

Pete was Mr. Figler. Before she could reply her spouse 
answered in person by emerging from the neighborhood of 
the bar. With him was Hodge. 

If you lack an image of the usual broker’s tout Figler 
perfectly fills the bill. For years he had been a Wall Street 
hanger-on and the life had set its mark on him. Though 
in age over forty he had the light buoyancy of a college 
freshman, a steady flow of high spirits to which were 
coupled the fawning manners of a lapdog. His face was 
dark, almost Latin in its hue, and cadaverous, not to say 
lean and hungry. His manner was apologetic, and when 
he spoke he smiled constantly, even when you insulted 
him. Behind the smile, though, there was less earnestness 
than cunning, and one also often detected in the smile 
a little shadow of care. Duns pestered him constantly. 
He was run to death by them. Even so, Figler always 
talked big, though always, too, his hearers knew it to be 
bombast. Still his affability was pachydermatous. “Good 
old Oglebay!”’ “Good old Prentiss!” It was even 
“Good old Agnew!”’ too, when Figler had no one else to 
fawn upon. But, as is often the case with brokers’ touts, 
all Figler’s good nature was purely surface. He meant 
to tram you if he could. Even in the small club to which 
he belonged not even his clubmates were safe from him. 
There every afternoon, from four to six, Figler could be 
found playing either pool at a dollar a corner or bridge 
whist at ten cents a point. Inasmuch as he always picked 
his opponents he almost invariably won. 

“Here, Figler,”” Oglebay curtly ordered, “‘you go tell 
the head waiter.” 

Our table was in the center of the room. It was spe- 
cially decorated, and from that and the anxious deference 
of both the head waiter and his aides one saw instantly 
that Oglebay was a known and favored patron. 

Frank nudged my elbow as we entered. “Sorry not to 
have a few of the old crowd, Jim. They’re all away. 
Ainsworth I just happened to meet downtown.” 

I answered that it made little difference. I was glad to 
see him and to meet his partner. Oglebay nodded brightly. 





apartment there. They pay fifteen thousand 
a year.” 

A distinct pause followed. Though Mrs. Figler’s tone 
was offhand, casual, it could be seen how much satisfaction 
she got from her statement. Then she sighed. ‘‘ You can 
get anything in New York—if you have the money.” 
Here Mrs. Figler raised her brows briefly in Mr. Figler’s 
direction. I should hate ever to have Jennie fling me such 
aglance. Figler winced. 

Mrs. Hodge relieved the strain. ‘Fifteen thousand 
a year? My! Why, that’s more than Sam makes in a 
month!” 

Sam gave his wife a profound wink. “Nix, child wife, 
not this month!”’ chuckled Sam. 

Together they laughed. “I forgot!’ bubbled Mrs. 
Hodge, who felt consciously of her emeralds, then blushed. 
There was a good deal of the bulldog about Mrs. Figler 
in conversation, I mean, as well as other ways. Having 
once got hold of a good thing, she clung to it tenaciously. 
“Of course not all the flats are fifteen thousand. Some are 
as low as three thousand. I wonder you don’t look at 

them.” 

The question was put at me. Before I could answer 
there was a diversion. 

Cocktails had been served with the oysters. With a 
grunt Prentiss had snatched up his and gulped it down. In 
the same way he had given happy dispatch to the oysters. 
Thus fortified by both food and drink, Prentiss apparently 
revived. 

“Hey, what?” he boomed in his loud, swaggering voice. 
“Say, Mrs. F., why don’t you look at ’em yourself?”’ 

There was a coarse innuendo in this that fell upon all 
like a dash of icy water. Mrs. Figler started. A tide of 
color swept up in her face, then with a struggle she some- 
how regained her aplomb. ‘‘ Mercy, man!” she exclaimed. 
“What would I want with an apartment like that? Why, 
it has eighteen rooms and four baths! I'd have to hire a 
housekeeper!” 

**Aw, you'd keep a housekeeper, would you?”’ rumbled 
Prentiss contemptuously. ‘‘ Well, I don’t mean the fifteen- 
thousand kind. I mean the cheap, twenty-five-hundred 
kind. Ys,” he drawled, “I was wondering why you 
don’t look at one yourself.” 

I imagine Mrs. Figler would have answered or tried to 
answer, had he given her a chance. ‘If some folks hasn't 
the price,” said Prentiss with a loud laugh, “that doesn’t 
mean others hasn’t. I guess you don’t know about Agnew 
here, Mrs. F.”’ 

I suppose you'll think this pretty vulgar—rough and 
raw, in fact. It was. But the name Agnew—my name! 
Why had he dragged me in? I found out soon enough. 
Any pretext suited Prentiss, for if there was one thing he 
lacked it was subtlety. His attack on Mrs. Figler was 
merely the way he took to drag conversation into a channel 
that interested him. His next words disclosed his intent. 

“‘ Agnew can get what he wants, I guess. I’d have the 
same too—yes!—if I was old Jessup Agnew’s nephew!”’ 

They all stared. Distinctly i heard Jennie give a little 
gasp. Oglebay, himself astonished, flashed at his partner a 
look of sharp annoyance—of warning too. As for myself, 
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I sat gaping like a country clod. Yet the bull in the china 
shop, so far from heeding, kept on trampling the crockery. 
“Say, old chap,” he remarked, leering affably at me, “*! 
hear your uncle’s getting busy in Aches and Pains?” 

Aches and Pains? It was a sample of the man’s jocose 
wit. In the same way that he would have spoken of Steel 
Preferred as “Big Steal’? and Steel Common as “ Petty 
Larceny,’ he now referred to the Corn Products Company 
whose stock had just grown active. 

But if my uncle was again at his thimble-rigging, if 
indeed he had a hand in the stock’s activity, 1 was the last 
to know it. Not that I confessed it however. Instead 
| sat there debating, and for the first time now a chill of 
apprehension shook me. 

For I had guessed right. Oglebay had not brought me 
to New York out of sheer friendship only. Should I tell 
the truth? For a moment it hovered on my lips. Then 
before me rose an image, a clear and vivid picture. 

It was a picture of myself. Together with Driggs, 
Agnew the clerk sat at a desk in a musty Ohio coal office, 
drudging away his life. 

“Yes,” drawled Prentiss carelessly but with a half-tipsy 
cunning. ‘Something’s doing in the stock. 
Uncle Jessup’s going to mark it up.” 

There was a pause. My wits were working fast. 

“Or down maybe,” Prentiss prompted insinuatingly. 

Then I caved. I lacked courage to lie; I feared to tell 
the truth. Like any weakling I fled to the middle course 
of weak deceit. 

Said I with a laugh: 

“Up —down, did you say? Well, if my uncle's getting 
busy you can make up your mind he’ll do one thing or the 
other.” 

At once a burst of talk broke out 
“Huh!” grunted Prentiss, baffled. For the moment I'd 
staved him off; still I wondered how long 1 could go or 
dodging him. Prentiss had made a small sensation. None 
had known I was my Uncle Jessup’s nephew. Mrs. Figler 
now eyed me with interest, not to say seductiveness. My 
position, so to speak, was established. Spuriously I'd put 
my) self among those that money place if 
from a dream to hear Jennie 
exclaim in surprise: 


I guess your 


round the table 
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exchange disdainful glances. 
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“But why a larger apart- 
ment? Seven rooms seem 
plenty just for two.” 

Mrs. Hodge laughed ami- 
ably. “It isn’t the number 
of rooms; it’s their size. 
Western people that have 
been used to lots of space and 
air just perish at first in our 
New York flats. I don’t know 
what sort of an apartment 
you've rented, but take my 
pick out one with at 
least a large drawing room. 
When you entertain you don’t 
want your guests literally 
tumbling over one another.” 

I think it was on the tip of 
Jennie’s tongue to say she 
didn’t mean to entertain. 
Possibly she realized it would 
sound ungracious. Mrs. 
Hodge rattled on. 

“Sam and I started out in 
one of those West Side band- 
boxes--we didn’t know any 
better. Our only idea was to 
save money—yes! It makes 
me laugh even now.” Here 
both she and her Sam chuckled 
as if reminiscently. “I tell 
you, though, we got sick of 
it soon enough—skimping. 
Life’s too short,’”” Mrs. Hodge 
added decisively. ‘“‘When I 
save { prefer to save in com- 
fort.” Her philosophy was 
elf-evident. If indeed she 
was determined to get on in 
the world not even this ambi- 
tion must stand in the way of 
enjoyment. “Anyway,” she 
laughed, “‘what’s the use of 
saving till one is earning some- 
thing worth saving?” 

Jennie laughed too. Then 
she said seriously: “‘But we 
mean to save, willy-nilly.” 

Through all this Oglebay 
had maintained a polite inter- 
est. It was clear, though, how 
bored he was. Prentiss, loung- 
ing with one arm over the 
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HE world’s chief steel center, when it 
[come to quality and the making of special 
steels for special purposes, is Sheffield, in 
England. Our own Pittsburgh district leads 
in tonnage, and the German steel industries 
are important; but Sheffield is the mother of 
moderniron and steel working. She developed 
the great processes of the nineteenth century 
and she is still the active head of the family. 
One of the most necessary factors in the 
making of Sheffield steel is the Sheffield work- 
man. Iron has been wrought in that district 
from prehistoric times. Father and son, grand- 
father and great-grandfather, have smelted 
and forged the metal from generation to gen- 
eration. The Sheffield workman was an iron- 
master in the days when fine steels often came 
from as far as India and their cost ran to thou- 
sands of dollars aton. He was the first to take 
hold of Huntsman’s crucible, Bessemer’s con- 
verter, the open-hearth process and other basic 
inventions; and he developed the powerful 
machinery needed in working iron and steel for 
present-day uses, and followed the application 
of steel to countless modern useful purposes. 
The Sheffield workman's knowledge of steel, according 
to an English expert, Dr. Arthur Shadwell, is instinctive 
and unerring. The workman is not versed in the subtleties 
of modern metallurgical science and may be but indiffer- 
ently schooled in the three R's; but he can take a piece 
of steel and, by the precision of his senses alone, tell its 
composition with certainty. After his offhand estimate 
of the percentage of carbon has been given, based on 
temper, the metallurgical chemist may take the same 
specimen into his laboratory and confirm the percentage 
by delicate tests. What the chemist ascertains by scien- 
tific refinements, the Sheffield workman has long known 
by watching the behavior of the metal, following its 
caprices in working, and by his sympathy and feeling for 
steel, acquired from previous generations, 

What is true of the Sheffield workman in steel holds good 
in John Bull’s other basic industries. Lancashire workers 
have this same instinct for cotton; Yorkshiremen for wool; 
the people of Staffordshire for clay and pottery. 












Two Yankees in New York 


ie. Shadwell has investigated these peculiarly 
English industries in other countries and finds that 
when they fal! short of efficiency it is usually the workman's 
instinctive knowledge that is lacking. Capital may be 
raised for a steel or cotton mill in a British colony. Demand 
for the product is there. Materials are close at hand. 
Shorter distance gives market advantages. Money will 
buy the latest and best machinery available to the English 
manufacturers. English workmen may be brought from 
Sheffield or Manchester. The management will probably 
be English. The feeling and experience of the industry 
cannot be transported however. The colonial mill wiil 
show that this something is missing. Processes slacken; 
things run at loose ends somehow, compared with the solid 
efficiency found in England. 

Here is an interesting factor in business—the factor of 
growth. Call it the time element, and regard any business 
from the standpoint of whether it has it, or has it not. 
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Many a staid old house, that ought apparently to be out 
of existence by reason of its conservatism, is found running 
along prosperously because the time element is behind it. 
On the other hand, many a vigorous, enterprising young 
concern falls short of complete success because the time 
element is lacking or not properly utilized. 

Nearly twenty years ago a keen young man from a small 
town in New England went to the city of New York and 
started business for himself. He had practically no capital, 
but possessed some ideas regarding the trade he entered. 
He thought he knew what the public wanted and that 
trade was not supplying it. He believed he could make this 
necessity both better and cheaper than the trade had ever 
made the goods, and get his product to the consumer by a 
shorter route. His ideas were exactly in line with the 
tendencies in the trade at that time, though he was the 
enly one who saw conditions clearly. For several years 
he had a hard fight. From one month to another it was 
never clear whether he would pull through. Bills and 
notes had to be met and business houses persuaded to 
extend the modest line of credit that would keep the 
enterprise going; but the young Yankee was right—and 
he was square, He hung on until the tide turned; and 
when it did the flood of prosperity came so high and flowed 
so fast that he was quickly made rich. Ten years after he 
started he was a millionaire. 

The time element was with this Yankee. For two 
generations or more, other men had been at work develop- 
ing the goods identified with that trade. First, they had 
made them known to the public when they were new and 
novel, and then made them familiar, and finally staple. 
Some had succeeded at the business and others had failed, 
but all had helped along the general welfare of the trade— 
building demand. When the young man from New Eng- 
land came along the public was prepared for better and 
broader things than even the trade itself perceived, and 
he stepped in and carried the business farther. The need 
for going slowly saved him from making costly mistakes. 

About the time the tide turned, another Yankee came 
into the business. He was a young fellow from the same 
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town, and they had worked together as clerks 
at home. This newcomer soon had such a grasp 
of the business that the management shifted 
into his hands. The founder was fond of foreign 
travel and, as money came, spent more and 
more of his time abroad. Finally matters got 
to a point where he stayed in Europe most of 
the summer and in Egypt all winter. Twice a 
year he would come home for a few weeks, 
bringing a lot of fussy, half-baked plans for 
modifying his business, and setting the offices 
in a turmoil while he was there. Everybody 
was relieved when he sailed again—and his 
plans were promptly pigeonholed. The man- 
ager had entire control. People dealt with him 
and saw nothing of the founder. 

By-and-by a belief grew up in the trade. 

“‘Seamon started that business at the psycho- 
logical moment,” said the trade. “Anybody else 
might have madethe beginning; but Weybridge 
has the brains and the ability. Weybridge is the 
real business head. Weybridge is the power 
behind the throne.” 

Naturaily the manager heard this. It came 
to him from all sides. Eventually he inclined to 
believe it himself. As years ‘went by, the idea took firm 
root in the trade. Weybridge prospered and his success as 
manager created strong confidence in him, Again and again 
the tempter came to him and whispered; and inthe end he 
yielded, and announced that he would start in the same 
business for himself. 

“There!” said the trade. “Now you'll see something 
happen! Seamon has lost the real executive. Without his 
whims and freaks to hold him back, Weybridge will do 
something magnificent !’’ 

And Weybridge did. He made the most magnificent 
failure ever known in that business. Capital was easily 
secured, for everybody believed in this power behind the 
throne. Instead of starting on a modest scale, as Seamon 
had done, thoroughly adjusting his enterprise to con- 
ditions and making his mistakes on an economical scale, 
Weybridge laid out an organization larger than Seamon’s. 
The time element was disregarded. He disregarded what 
had gone before in the trade, and the factor of growth was 
so little considered that the business had no babyhood. It 
was expected to walk the moment it was born. For months 
ahead, Weybridge canvassed the trade for bright particular 
stars. Every young man who had distinguished himself 
with another concern in details such as factory manage- 
ment, selling, and so forth, was bought up with a long 
contract at an unheard-of salary. Even the office boy 
came all ready to be set up and operated. 


Trade That Went Down Grade 


HIS great organization assembled on a given day in an 

office and factory designed to be set going at the pressure 
of a button. It started out to clean up the earth after an 
elaborate housewarming lunch, and for about three weeks 
the trade was horribly scared at the unexampled competi- 
tion looming up; but in a month the trade laughed. 
Weybridge’s business became a joke. All the bright young 
men, drawn from different concerns and accustomed to 
working by different policies and methods, ran at cross- 
purposes. There was abundant ability and energy, but 
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they got nowhere. The factory force was out of joint with 
itself and could not deliver the goods, and the sales force 
was too much at sea to sell them. Within six months 
Weybridge failed—and it was a failure in three rings and 
an elevated stage! The trade still remembers how his 
picked men hustled for jobs again—the bright particular 
stars coming down. As for the business of Seamon, his 
old boss, that went right along making money as usual. 
Its famous “power behind the throne’’ was not missed. 
An obscure assistant took his desk, and production and 
sales continued automatically. The concern was so rooted 
in the time element that even the caprices and neglect of 
its owner seemed not to impair it. 

One of the commonest figures in business life is the man 
who can never be found twice in the same place. He may 
be a salary-earner who has a new job every time one meets 
him and a long explanation of why there was no chance 
for him to develop properly in the old place. Again, he 
is the small promoter who sends out several times a year 
an engraved announcement to the effect that, on account 
of the unprecedented increase in his business, he is reorgan- 
izing and moving into a smaller, cheaper office. This type 
is also found among the executives. Many a corporation 
falls just short of paying dividends because it is hampered 
by a president who will not stay long enough in one spot 
for the lightning to strike again. 

A shrewd policymaker at the head of an Eastern concern 
says that there is a definite advantage in staying in the 
same place. If a little cobbler sticks to his little’ shop in a 
city neighborhood fifteen years he may be only a little 
cobbler after all, earning about the same income with his 
piecing and patching; but a certain unearned increment 
will have resulted from his staying there so long. Fora 
year or two at the start, he got chiefly odd jobs. Then 
customers who liked his work and himself began to come 
back again and recommend him to others. In five years 
everybody knew him. In ten years he had become a 
neighborhood landmark. By the time fifteen years have 
passed, people assure one another that he has been there 
in that same shop for forty years at least —to their personal 
recollection; that he cobbled the shoes of their fathers and 
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grandfathers before them; that he looks today exactly as 
he did forty years ago—not having changed a bit; that 
he is about the only cobbler left in town nowadays who can 
be trusted to do a job of tapping in the good old-fashioned 
way. 


Business is largely a matter of healthy roots. 

The Naugatuck Valley, in Connecticut, is famous for 
brass-working. Three-fourths of all the brass goods made 
in this country are turned out there, and the district takes 
a large proportion of our copper output. The roots of that 
industry date back almost to Colonial times. In the days 
of the old Yankee tin pedler—long before steam was 
available for manufacturing —every little stream in the 
hills roundabout had its little workshop, run by water- 
power, or sometimes a horse and treadmill. The Yankee 
tin pedler brought in old copper kettles, taken in trade, 
and the small manufacturers turned the metal into brass 
buttons and other light trinkets that could be shipped to 
New York. By-and-by, when steampower came and the 
more successful manufacturers moved into towns, the 
knack of brass-working had become general enough to 
serve as a basis for expanding the industry. Many staples 
in brass were then imported from England. The Connecti- 
cut men took these up one by one, sent over to Birmingham 
for skilled workmen and gradually captured our home 
market. There still stands in Waterbury an old stone mill 
where the first brass wire ever produced in this country 
was drawn and the first brass pins made. 

There is an old trade story about the workman who drew 
that first American brass wire and furnished the knowledge 
upon which the industry was founded. British manufac- 
turers greatly feared the growing competition in Con- 
necticut and opposed every attempt to take skilled workers 
to America. After a Connecticut manufacturer had per- 
suaded this man to come to America he had to smuggle 
his new employee over to Ireland and put him aboard a 
ship in a hogshead. 

As copper production developed in the United States, 
the Naugatuck Valley thrived. All the new ideas for brass 
goods gravitated there and the district furnished ideas of 
its own abundantly. The workmen manipulated brass 








naturally and worked in a brass atmosphere. Today, 
despite the fact that other big brass centers have arisen 
in the Middle West, the valley still leads. Newer centers 
owe their establishment to Naugatuck workmen. The 





me element in this valley is as strong as yeast. A bit of 
it transplanted elsewhere sets a brass-mill going, but the 
original leaven is in no way decreased 

Similar stories of growth can be found in connection 


with cur other staple industri collars and gloves in 
New York, pottery and silk in New Jersey, textiles in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Our great Trusts are 
all founded on industries that, through solid development 
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of technical practice and sure linking with basie demand 





have sent strong taproots into the time element. 


Ireland furnishes an interesting ill 





ustration of what 


happens when such roots are pulled up. After the intro 
duction of tobacco from America the Emerald Isle became 
an important producer of the leaf. Irish peasants learned 
how to grow and cure it; their pr *t was so much in 





demand during the time of Charles II that growers in the 
American colonies complained and the production of 
tobacco in Ireland was stopped by law. Act of Parliament 
did not wholly kill the industry. For years after the 
prohibition, tobacco was raised surreptitiously in Ireland 
and smuggled across the Channel; but finally, by sending 
soldiers to root up the plant, the industry was obliterated 
and the peasants who understood this crop died off. 
Within the past few years there has been a general 
movement to build up Irish industries—tobacco among 
the rest. The law has been amended to permit tobacco 
growing, and the leaf is now being cultivated again in 
various parts of the island; but everything had to be 
begun from the very bottom. All the strong old roots of 
the indust ry had died out. Peasants had to be taught to 
take care of the plant in the fields. When the leaf was ripe 
and harvested there arose the difficulty of curing. Ali the 
men who knew how to cure Irish tobacco had been in 
their graves two generations, and it was necessary for 
rich land-owners to establish warehouses where the crop 
could be properly handled, even though no profit resulted. 


(Concluded on Page 57 
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Al Sequel to Léontine & Co.—By Henry C. Rowland 


vir siciie 


VAN stepped to the little door, — 
opened it softly and took a quick 
look up and down the street; 

then closed the door again. 

“Will you come down?” said he 
in a low voice. 

I reached for the branch of a tree, 
swung silently clear of the wall and 
dropped to the ground. Even 
through the murk I could see the 
gleam of Ivan’s white teeth as he 
looked at me with his thin-lipped 
smile. 

“Let us go inside,”’ said he. “I 
should like to talk with you.” 

I followed him up the path and 
into the house, and as we entered | 
heard a rustle from an adjoining 
room. 

“Ttis all right, Pierre,’ said Ivan . 

“* Merci, m’sieu’.”’ 

Ivan touched a button and the 
light streamed out. 

“Let us go up to my office,” 
said he. ‘‘Wecan be more comfort- 
able there, and I have quite a good 
deal to say to you.” 

So up we went to the handsome 
room, with its stately Empire furni- 
ture, Oriental rugs and valuable 
paintings, for Ivan was a connois- 
seur and collector. He seated him- 
self behind his desk and motioned 
me to sit down in a big easy-chair 
opposite. 

“Let me compliment you upon 
your quick recovery of health,” said 
Ivan, eying me keenly. “Chu-Chu 
told me he shot you through the 
body and ripped a hole through 
your arm with his knife. He was 
unable to understand how you made 
your escape, and has been cursing 
modern high-velocity pistols with 
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face clouded. For several moments he did not speak, but 
his luminous eyes shot up at me from time to time from 
under the long black lashes. 

“‘Why have you come to see me tonight?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“ Because,” I answered, “it occurred to me that perhaps 
I might be running counter te your interests, after all, in 
hunting Chu-Chu, and I wanted to make sure that it was 
all right. A man may carry on a feud with another man, 
but there’s no use trying to fight a whole organization.” 

“But what made you think that I might be employing 
Chu-Chu when, as you just said, you believed that I 
had done with him? Whom have you been talking to? 
Léontine?”’ 

His eyes were snapping now and his delicate features 
were as hard as steel. 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘Léontine has told me nothing. 
Nobody has told me anything. It was merely a surmise on 
my part-—and it appears that I was right.” 

Ivan stared a second, then nodded. “Yes,” said he, 
‘you were right—confound it! I did not expect to use 
Chu-Chu again, nor didi intend to; but I was driven to it. 
I have recently lost two of my best men and there was 
nobody else to do the work. There were two or three big 
jobs I wanted to finish up, then leave France for a while. I 
do not quite like the way things are going. To tell the truth, 
I have a vague instinct that I am under observation” 
he gave me another of those ocular dagger-thrusts 
“and that the prefecture is beginning to smell arat. That 
is the reason why I closed up the house and went to Trou- 
ville for a fortnight. I wanted the secret-service men to 
make a search in my absence, and I find they have done so. 
I left everything prepared for them—a few letters to indi- 
cate that I am somewhat involved in a Balkan conspiracy, 
and so on. Balkan conspiracies don’t interest them much, 
but they had to find something. I just returned tonight, 
having got hold of a good proposition and wishing to see 
Chu-Chu. Thereis no one else. You heard the conclusion 
of our conversation?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “‘and it made me feel ashamed of 
myself for the trouble I’ve made you. I'd never counted 
on your squareness to me resulting in your own loss.” 

Ivan gave his thin smile. “It has though,” he answered. 
“First it was Miss Dalghren’s rope of pearls, which I gave 
back to you; then you came within an ace of doing me out 
of that big Calais boat haul; then you broke up the Hertz- 
feld job, and now it looks as if you might spoil the best 
thing yet. I won’t say anything about the Rosenthal 
stones that you took away from Chu-Chu, though he 
swears that he would have turned them over and was wait- 
ing only until the other business should have been disposed 
of. Now, Monsieur Clamart, I am like yourself a man of 
my word; but, after all, there are limits to one’s patience.” 
He smiled again. 

Was he starting to threaten me? I could feel the muscles 
of my jaw harden. It was one thing to try to keep Ivan’s 
good-will and another to be cowed. The blood started up 
my neck and I think that Ivan saw that he’d taken the 
wrong tack, for he went on smoothly: 

“Don’t misunderstand me. What I mean is that keep- 
ing my word to you is proving more expensive than I 
can afford; and it seems to me there exists some little 
obligation on your part. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“T certainly do,” I muttered. 

“T have stretched some points for you,” Ivan went on; 
“and I don’t mind telling you that, all money loss aside, it 
has hurt my authority with the association of which I am 
the head. Chu-Chu has been intriguing.”’ His face dark- 
ened and grew sinister. ‘‘He is accusing me of favoring a 
renegade and traitor who has great influence at the pre- 
fecture. The mob knows your story; it knows that you 
got caught while working the Cuttynge house and that for 
some miraculous reason you got off scot-free. It’s been 
hinted that you belong to the police, and it’s also been 
hinted that I am too well disposed to you. Do you under- 
stand? Now one good job on your part would remove that 
impression and restore confidence in myself and enable me 
to put Chu-Chu where he belongs.” 

“But, my dear Count ” | began, almost stammering; 
for now I saw what Ivan was after. He interrupted me. 

“Listen, Monsieur Clamart. It is true that you passed 
your word te Mrs. Cuttynge never to steal again; but I 
understand that she believes you to have broken your 
faith and that the circumstances are such that she can 
never be undeceived. What you wish most of all is that 
she should continue to believe you guilty and her husband, 
the real thief, innocent. Is that not so?” 

“Yes,” I stuttered; “but 

“Let me finish.” Ivan leaned toward me across the desk 
and projected the whole weight of his powerful magnetism. 
“Mrs. Cuttynge, I take it, is the only person whose faith in 
you you value, and hers is irrevocably lost. She believes 
you have dropped back into the underworld — back to your 
old trade; but if you. were to reémerge you could resume 
your former position in your half-brother’s motor business 
and his wife would gradually regain her faith in you, and at 
the end of a certain time it would be absolutely restored. 
Now what keeps you from going back? Chu-Chu le 





Tondeur? I do not wish to tempt you, Monsieur Clamart, 
nor shall I offer you a cent of money as inducement; but 
I am going to appeal to your sense of obligation to me and 
offer you the means of extricating yourself from your diffi- 
cult position. I have a job on hand which would be prac- 
tically impossible to a bungler, but presents no difficulties 
to the expert, Moreover, the loss will fall upon a rich and 
dishonest organization. If you will undertake this one bit 
of work and are able to carry it off successfully I will 
promise never to call upon you again and I will give you my 
assurance” —his face grew hard as flint—‘‘that you need 
have no further cause to be on your guard against Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur. And that part of my compact would be a real 
pleasure to carry out.” 

The cold, deadly hate streamed out of Ivan’s burning 
eyes as he said these last words; and let me tell you, my 
friend, I had no fear of his not making good on that 
part of the contract. For the first-time I realized how Ivan 
loathed and hated the Shearer; but it showed me, also, 
how badly the Chief must be crowded, hating Chu-Chu as 
he did, to put up with him. 

Well, here was the proposition, as cold and square as a 
flagstone ina prison yard. I could take it orI could leave it. 
If I took it I broke my word to Edith—and what did that 
matter, when she would live and die thinking that I had 
broken it anyway? If I left it there were Chu-Chu—and 
the thought of him didn’t bother me any, because, after 
all, he wasn’t much more than a bloodthirsty animal with 
an animal’s cunning—and Ivan. 

And let me tell you, my friend, that Ivan was a very 
different sort of type to tackle. It was within the range 
of human possibility that I could be afraid of Ivan. He 
was a man of cool thought, acted on impulsively. Ivan, I 
felt, could be swift and cruel and terrible; and his acts 
would not be governed by any principle, but purely by the 
emotion of the moment. Personally he could never have 
frizhtened me; but a braver man than I might easily dread 
that swift, cruel intelligence, directing such ferrets as you 
catch sight of slipping in and out of the shadows about the 
barriéres. Ivan had a pack of these slinking, stealthy 
Apaches at his disposal; and, though he had probably never 
so much as laid eyes on one of them to recognize him, they 
were nevertheless ready and waiting to do his will as trans- 
mitted through one of his sub-lieutenants. Once this cheer- 
ful horde was loosed on a victim, he might as well try to 
fight a swarm of mosquitoes, of which the sting of any 
might easily prove fatal. They represented a disease 
rather than an enemy. 

So here, on one side, was the promise of freedom from 
the underworld and life in the open again, all for a few 
hours’ exercise of the skill that had taken me years and 
years to perfect. Just one theft added to the many which I 
had done and gloried in the doing of! It may seem strange 
to you that the odd chance of making a fluke of it and get- 
ting nabbed never entered into my head. The idea of 
getting caught never had entered into my head except in 
a vague sort of way just as the thought of being taken with 
cramp might occur to the strong, long-distance swimmer. 

No, I had no fear of getting caught; in fact, I had and 
have still a supreme contempt for the Continental police, 
and you can take it as a great truth that the reason there 
are no more big robberies in Europe is because people take 
better care of their dust. When a Frenchman gets a bone 
he buries it; he doesn’t give it to some big dog to guard for 
him, the way we do at home. And as for jewels—well, if 
folks knew how few of the sparklers they see are the real 
thing they’d stare at the moon instead. There’s plenty of 
petty graft in Europe because the people are naturally 
suspicious and therefore suckers, but there’s never such an 
awful lot of money in any one place; and when there is 
you're apt to find a couple of dozen people guarding it. 

I took so long to answer that Ivan must have thought it 
was all fixed, for presently he said: 

“T am glad to see that, though you are a straight man 
in your dealings—just as I am when personal questions are 
involved—you are not, nevertheless, pigheaded. You kept 
your word at great sacrifice; and now, when this sacrifice 
has proved futile, you are quite at liberty to ——”’ 

“To break my word?” I asked quietly. 

Ivan gave me a startled look, then his eyes narrowed. 

“So far as that goes,” said he, “the person to whom you 
gave it considers that you have already broken it. To all 
practical purposes, Monsieur Clamart, you have broken 
your word to Mrs. Cuttyn¢e.”’ 

**Perhaps,” I answered; “but I have not yet broken my 
word to myself.” 

Ivan smiled. “Perhaps when you come to try yourself 
before the tribunal of your own conscience,” said he, “‘the 
court might find extenuating circumstances ——” 

I interrupted him impatiently. 

“Count,” said I, leaning forward, “there is no use in 
our saying any more. Nothing would please me more 
than to be able to pay my obligation to you, though my own 
position is not one that I am in any way keen about. If I 
could do what you suggest I would in a second; but I can’t. 
I don’t pretend to be a reformed character cr anything of 
the sort. It’s simply that I’ve passed my word and can’t 
go back on it without losing all my self-respect and going 
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all to pot generally. If I were to do this one job do you 
suppose I’d stop there? Not for a second! I'd pitch in 
again and make Chu-Chu think he was the apprentice that 
you called him a little while ago. It’s not as though I’d 
given my word in a fit of uplift ideas, or to please a 
woman, or because I happened to feel noble for the 
moment and wasn’t in any particular want. I did it to 
square a debt—and I’m going to stick to it!” 

Ivan stared at me gloomily. I’d rather expected he 
would threaten or sneer—or possibly, because there were 
some fine streaks in his complex nature, approve my stand. 
Instead, he sat and tugged at his mustache and stared at 
me from time to time in a sort of bored, despondent way, 
just as a man might at being turned down in some business 
proposition. 

“Eh? Well,” said he, suddenly rousing himself, “‘I was 
afraid I might hear something of that sort. I know your 
sort and I won’t say you're not right. Only, it’s apt to be 
a bit unfortunate for both of us.” 

“You mean that I can no longer count on your friend- 
ship?” I asked. 

“No more than I can count on your help!” he snapped. 
“Mind you, I’m not going to order your assassination or 
anything of that sort; but, if you decline to take up the 
work and Chu-Chu decides to come to terms, I can’t have 
him interfered with. Naturally I’ve got to protect my 
own man.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Just this, Monsieur Clamart,” said Ivan, looking me 
squarely in the eyes. “If you want to prolong your life 
you will have to leave the country. As long as you leave 
Chu-Chu alone, all right and good. I need him for my 
business.” 

“‘Then order Chu-Chu to leave me alone,” I answered. 

**He wouldn’t obey. Chu-Chu means to kill you or have 
you killed; but, as for your killing him” —he lowered his 
head and looked at me fixedly —‘‘take my advice, Mon- 
sieur Clamart,”’ says he, wagging his slender index finger 
at me, “‘and leave Chu-Chu alone. That is all.” 

Well, it was enough. At least he’d put the case plainly. 
As long as Chu-Chu was working for Ivan, I could hunt his 
scalp only at the risk of my own, though Chu-Chu was 
perfectly free to murder me. On the other hand, I had 
nothing to fear from Ivan so long as I left Chu-Chu alone. 
It was all logical enough. If I didn’t like the situation I 
could always get out of the country; but there was my 
business and the desire to make good, and—oh, there were 
many reasons why I did not want to clear out. 

Ivan reached over rather wearily and touched a bell. 
His servant Pierre, who looked rather like a mink, came 
to the door. 

“Get a bottle of champagne and some sandwiches,” 
said Ivan; then looked at me, and his thin smile parted his 
lips again. ‘You'll join me in some refreshment, won’t 
you?” 

So we drank a bottle of champagne between us and ate 
some sandwiches and talked about different things. Ivan 
asked me no questions about my stalk of Chu-Chu. The 
business seemed to bore him. It was plain enough he was 
bothered by troubles of his own; and once or twice, when 
there came a step outside on the pavement, he stiffened 
like a birddog that scents game. It was after two when I 
got up to go, and Ivan went down with me through the 
garden and let me out through the little door in the wall. 

‘Some day, when we've both retired and are living in 
the world where we belong, we may be good friends, Mon- 
sieur Clamart,” said he in a tired voice. ‘“‘But, mean- 
time, business is business. Take my advice and clear out 
for a while. If you don’t Chu-Chu will surely get you, 
because, as I said before, I need the man and can’t have 
him interfered with. I’ve offered you your chance, and if 
you haven't chosen to profit by it you have only yourseii 
to blame if anything unpleasant happens.”’ 

“Ts that a polite way of saying that if I scrag Chu-Chu 
I'll have the association down on my back?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid that’s about what it amounts to,” said 
Ivan; and he wished me good night. 

The night seemed darker than ever when I went into 
the street; but, let me tell you, it wasn’t any blacker than 
my own feelings. There seemed mighty little left but to 
skip the country and to go somewhere else and make a 
fresh start, this time on the level; but the very thought of 
that was hateful. To begin with, I couldn’t stomach the 
idea of being chased out by Chu-Chu with a gang of Ivan’s 
Apaches at his heels. Then, there was the business that 
I’d got so well started! And then there was the biggest 
thing of all—the wish to win back what I'd lost in Edith’s 
eyes! Don’t make the mistake of thinking for a second 
that I was in love with Edith. My feeling toward her was 
the sort a child might have for an angel. The distance 
between us was too great to admit of anything else. 

There were other reasons too. I had an awfully warm 
spot inside me for Rosalie, and I wanted to see her often 
and be free to be with her. The remembrance of her bare 
arms round my neck and her tear-stained face against 
mine set me all aglow. I realized that I was on the verge 
of falling in love with Rosalie. And there was my life in 
town, and the clubs and theaters and cafés and spins over 
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the road—no, sir; to tell the truth, I almost regretted for 
an instant that I hadn’t taken Ivan up on his offer. I 
knew, however, that things would never have been quite 
the same for me afterward if I had. Such a step would 
have cost me my self-respect even more than getting 
out of the country would; and when a man of my stamp 
loses his self-respect there ain’t much left of him but his 
clothes. 

So here I was, forbidden to hunt Chu-Chu under pain of 
being exterminated by Ivan’s rat-terriers—and Chu-Chu 
free to do for me the first chance he got! It was a pretty 
exasperating state of affairs, and the more I thought it 
over the less good I was able to see in it—until suddenly 
] had an inspiration. 

In the very beginning of my feud with Chu-Chu I had 
asked Ivan if he had any objection to it, and Ivan had 
unequivocally answered ‘‘No.”” He had told me that, as 
long as I did not furnish any information which might be 
dangerous to the mob, I could go ahead; and he had even 
given me a tip as to Chu-Chu’s familiar. At that time 
Ivan had decided to break off all relations with Chu-Chu. 
Since then, however, he had come to need him again; and 
as a result he had 
now forbidden me 
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Then I turned on my heel and went back to my little 
hotel in Passy, with the feeling of a man who has come to 
the surface after a deep dive. 


vir 

T DOESN'T take long to step from the underwor!d into 
the upper when you happen to be at home in both. I 
paid my little hotel bill, walked out into the Bois with my 
old black valise, found a thicket over by the bicycle path 
and did a lightning-change act from a goggled prédicateur 
into a young man of fashion, then walked over to the Pré 

Catelan, picked up a taxi and went to my quarters. 

The concierge seemed glad to see me. I told him I had 
been working up the car in England and had run over for a 
few days to see if there was anything new. Naturally I'd 
left the black valise in the Bois and my being without lug- 
gage meant nothing, as he might have thought that I had 
left it at the Cuttynges’ or the Automobile or Travelers 
Club. Your Paris concierge is a past master in the art of 
never being surprised at anything; and if you happen to 
be a foreigner the only thing that could possibly surprise 
him would be at the lack of things to be surprised about. 








Let me warn you to get under cover at once. Ivan is 
and you are doing him a great 
the action you are taking. He has now gone 
to keep a rendezvous with our friend. There are many 
urgent things I wish to say to you, and I want you to lunch 
It will be quite safe, 
Sincerely L. 


practically powerle 


Injustice 1 


With me today at noon, che mot, 


This note caused me no surprise. I had expected some- 
thing of the sort—but from Ivan. However, as Léontine 
might expect to be entangled in the net of any general 
revelations, and had no idea how much I might have told 
in my statemert, she was naturally uneasy and no doubt 
wanted the chance to convince me that I was behaving 
foolishly and meanly. 

There seemed no special reason for not complying with 
her request as, now that I had broken cover, I was in no 
more danger in one place than another. If Ivan dared he 
could have me assassinated when he liked—and so might 
Chu-Chu. Mind you, I wasn’t feeling so dead safe, by any 
means; what I was doing was simply the best of several 
poor choices leaving the country, killing Chu-Chu and 
then taking a-chance on Ivan’s carrying out his threat, or 

skulking round in 
disguise and wait- 





to interfere. 

When I had 
given Ivan my 
promise not to 
furnish informa- 
tion to the police 
it had been with 
the understanding 
that he was not to 
interfere with my 
feud with Chu- 
Chu. And now he 
had done it—and 
his doing so let me 
out. Mind you, the 
last thing in my 
mind was to turn 
state’s evidence 
and actually lay in- 
formation against 
themob. That’sa 
thing I’ve always 
despised; and be- 
sides, there were 
too many old, ex- 
traditable accounts 
against me to make 
such a move heal- 
thy. As the girl 
said when her 
young man wanted 
to kiss her: “I’m 
not that kind of a 
girl—anc_ besides, 
mamma would 
hear!” 

At any rate, I 
eould make the 
bluff and put Ivan 
in the position of 
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count the possi- 
bility of going 
back to graft as a 
choice, because | 
never for a second 
considered it. 

A little after 
eleven aman whom 
I knew came in and 
the clocks were 
striking twelve 
when I jumped 
into a taxi and 
started up to Léon- 
tine’s. It seemed 
nice to be going 
about the city 
openly and well 
groomed again. 
After all, I thought, 
maybe it’s better 
to take a chance 
of being scragged 
like a gentleman 
than to go slinking 
about like a street 
eat. I'll keep my 
eyes open, and if 
he can get me let 
him go ahead and 
do it. As for Ivan 
and his mob, they 
can go to the devil 
too. 

It was in this 
frame of mind that 
I arrived at Léon- 
tine’s; and then, 
as I got out and 








my guardian angel. 
And the minute 
that idea struck me 
I laid a course for an all-night café on the Avenue Wagram, 
where I called for writing materials and scratched off a 
letter something like this: 


My dear Count: Since it has pleased you to declare the 
hunting season closed to me in the rdle of chasseur, though 
wide open if I am to be considered as game, I feel the 
necessity of falling back on the close preserve. 

I am preparing tonight a full statement which, by the 
time this has reached you, will be in the custody of a 
trustee, with instructions to place it at once in the hands of 
the prefect of police should I happen to be the victim of 
any accident of a violent character. 

I would, therefore, advise that our mutual acquaintance 
be issued instructions similar to my own. 

In acting as I have, I am actuated solely by a sense of 
fair play. As to my gooa faith, you may remember that 
when I passed my word to make no revelations which 
might incriminate your associates or yourself it was done 
on your assurance that { should not be interfered with 
in the carrying out of my personal affairs. 

Tomorrow morning I shall return to my place of busi- 
ness and resume the administration of my affairs as 
formerly, trusting to your discretion to prevent aught of 
an unpleasant character. 

Please accept, monsieur, my most distinguished 
sentiments. FRANK CLAMART. 


This note finished, I sealed and addressed it and took it 
straight to Ivan’s house. There I yanked at the bell until 
finally Pierre came to answer it. 

I handed him the note. 

“Take this to your master,” said I, “‘and tell him it was 
brought by Monsieur Clamart himself.” 


“Take My Advice, Monsieur Clamart, and Leave Chu:Chu Alone. 





I read a few letters and then walked over to the office on 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée; and, let me tell you, the 
luxury of that walk in the open was greater than any I'd 
everenjoyed. Chu-Chu might have walked up and shoved 
a knife into my solar plexus, and I'd scarcely have tried 
to stop him. I was enjoying my respectability just as a 
respectable person might enjoy a dip into vice—not because 
it was vice, but because he was a bit fed up on the other. 

Gustave, our little mécanicien, was the only person at 
the office. He seemed very glad to see me back and said 
that there had been practically no business at all since I 
had been away. He had taken several people out to show 
the car, but did not know that arything had come of it. 
He believed there had been two sales from the Basle office 
and one from the Geneva. 

I next called up the Cuttynges and learned from the 
butler that monsieur and madame were expected home the 
following night, but only to stop over twenty-four hours 
en route for Baden, as monsieur had been suffering from his 
stomach. Gustave told me that he had been forwarding 
all letters to Monsieur Cuttynge. 

There was really nothing for me to do, and I was about 
to lock up my desk and stroll down to the Automobile Club 
when Gustave brought in a note that he said had just been 
left by a man who looked like a valet de chambre. One 
glance at the envelope showed me that it was from 
Léontine. It read: 

Dear Frank: Ivan has just called and showed me your 
note. We both think that you have gone mad or else that 
you must have a wild and exaggerated idea of Ivan’s 
authority over our mutual friend. 





That is Ali’ 


turned to pay the 
driver I got a jolt 
that knocked all the newborn impudence out of me—for 
there on the terrace, sitting at a table on the edge of the 
cleared space leading up to the door, was Rosalie, watching 
me intently; and at a table just abreast of her on the other 
side of the opening was a man in an artisan’s blouse and a 
black straw hat, with one of the little round carpetbags in 
which plumbers, locksmiths and others carry their tools, 
on the pavement at his feet. 

Bearded though he was, I knew him at a glance for 
Chu-Chu. Even if I had not seen him vaguely in the dark 
the night before, I think I should have known him. Some 
instinct seemed to label him with his true self, and the same 





instinct warned me to let my eyes move absently past 
and to turn slowly on 1 heel and reach for the bell of 
Léontine’s little door. 

“Was it atrap?” I thought like a flasna. Did they mean 
to put me quickly and silently away and take a chance on 
such revelations as might or might not be produced? Was 
I a fool to go into the spider’s web like an innocent little 
fly? The butler’s steps were coming down the path. Had 


I better leave a verbal me age and go away? I could say 
that I had just got back tothe office and found the note and 
was sorry that I was engaged to lunch in the Bois, and had 
stopped on my way to make my excuses. 

All this went through my head like a single thought 
Then the door opened and I entered in the most natural 
way in the world and followed the mattre d’hétel up the 
path into the house. 

Why did I do so? Was I fascinated by the danger? 
Hypnotized? Hardly that. I'd got too used to danger to 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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An Opinion From the Ticker 
HE Oil Trust is legally dead. The New Jersey corpora- 
tion is divesting itself of ownership in all the subsidiary 
companies and is distributing their stock pro rata among 
its own sharehciders, thereby reinstating a condition of 
free competition and fully complying with the Sherman act 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

The latest Stock Exchange quotations, as this is writ- 
ten, show that six hundred and forty-five dollars a share 
is asked and six hundred and twenty-five dollars a share is 
bid for the stock of this defunct, dissolved and virtually 
buried Trust. In May, 1906, when it was announced that 
the Government would sue for a dissolution of the Trust, 
Standard Oil stock sold at six hundred and thirty dollars 
ashare. In fine, the Trust is worth exactly as muck after 
its legal death as it was before. Obviously six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a share would not be bid for oil stock, 
nor would the lowest offer be six hundred and forty-five 
dollars a share, if anybody supposed that the concern’s 
profits were. going to be a penny less in its dissolved, dis- 
integrated and “‘unscrambled” condition than they were 
before; and nobody with wit enough to possess six hundred 
and twenty-five dollars dreams that the constituent parts 
of the oii combine could begin actively competing with one 
another without decreasing the aggregate profits. 

The ticker opines, in short, that there will be no more 
competition than there was before—that oil products will 
not be cheaper to the consumer; nor will the price paid 
the producer be a bit higher. 


Deposit Insurance in Kansas 


ANSAS is progressive, but she progresses with delib- 
eration. Her bank-depositors’ guaranty law is an 
illustration. Unlike the Oklahoma law, which brings every 
state bank into the guaranty plan, the Kansas act is 
optional; a state bank may join in the guaranty or not 
as it pleases—except that no bank can join without the 
approval of the state bank commissioner, and he approves 
only institutions that are beyond criticism in every respect. 
No bank that pays more than three per cent interest on 
any form of deposits is admitted; and if any officer of a 
bank whose deposits are guaranteed under the act prom- 
ises to pay, directly or indirectly, more than-three per cent 
interest on any deposit he is liable to five thousand dollars 
fine and a year’s imprisonment. 

Having joined in the plan, a bank deposits with the 
state treasurer approved Government, state or municipal 
bonds equal to one-half of one per cent of its deposits, and 
pays in an annual cash assessment of one-twentieth of one 
per cent of its deposits until the accumulated cash amounts 
to five hundred thousand dollars. 

If a guaranteed bank fails the commissioner shall, as 
promptly as possible, issue to each depositor a certificate 
bearing six per cent interest for the amount of his claim. 
He shall then wind up the affairs of the bank and apply its 
assets to the payment of depositors; if any deficit remains 
he shall draw upon the guaranty fund to make it good. 
Thus, the commissioner’s certificate issued to a depositor 
in a failed bank is sure to be paid, plus interest; and the 
depositor can realize upon it as upon a gilt-edge note. 





In his last annual report, Bank Commissioner Dolley 
says: “I hold that the first duty of the banking depart- 
ment is to protect the depositing public; and I believe 
firmly that when the banking department issues a permit, 
bearing the state’s seal, for a bank to do business, every 
dollar deposited in that bank should be returned to the 
depositor—a hundred cents on the dollar and no less.” 

To anybody belonging to the depositing public, that 
certainly sounds like a reasonable doctrine; and under the 
guaranty law Kansas seems to be working her way toward 
that goal— progressively, yet with due caution. Over half 
the state banks are already participating in the guaranty 
plan and the proportion tends to grow. 


Strikes and Government 


INSTON CHURCHILL has propounded a capital- 
and-labor puzzle to his British constituents. 

To a modern state, he says in substance, railroad trans- 
portation is a necessity of life—and how literally true this 
is of England was shown in the general strike of last 
August, when the food supply in some localities ran down 
to only a few days’ requirements. So the Government 
cannot permit railroad transportation to be paralyzed 
indefinitely by a strike. It cannot sit by and see commu- 
nities starve. A point will soon be reached where it must 
intervene and force resumption of transportation. 

Strikes, however, form one of the modern means of 
collective bargaining between employer and employees. 
They are, in fact, the workmen’s final and most effective 
resource in driving a bargain. Denied the right to strike, 
labor unions would be only so many wooden cannon at 
which employers could laugh. If the employer knew 
absolutely that the men could not strike he might offer any 
terms he pleased. In wage-bargaining the men would not 
stand on a level footing but be bound and gagged. 

If, then, the Government takes away, or seriously 
restricts, the right of the men to strike, isn’t it bound to 
step into the breach and readjust the balance between them 
and the employer, by compelling the employer to pay 
them fair wages? There can be no free bargaining if it is 
known that at a certain point the Government will inter- 
vene on one side. Must it not, then, also be known that at 
a certain point the Government will intervene on the other 
side and compel payment of adequate wages? 

Mr. Churchill carries his puzzle only that far. On our 
own account we add, How far will that leave us from reg- 
ulation of wages as well as of rates by the Government, and 
how far will that leave us from Government ownership? 


Taxing Extravagance 


HERE is something to be said for the crude window 

tax which was one of the props of British revenue for 
many years. The present income tax retains some flavor 
of it in the distinction between earned incomes and those 
not earned. The ideal tax, no doubt, would be one upon 
expenditure rather than income, the expenditure that was 
necessary for decent living being exempt. Until the Social- 
ists revolutionize us, a steady accumulation of investible 
capital will be necessary if trade and industry are to 
expand. Thus, an income of ten thousand dollars, of 
which half goes to the maintenance of a family while the 
other half is saved, sweiling the investible fund that 
supports industry, deserves better than an income of the 
same size which the family next door “blows in.”’ A ten- 
thousand-dollar man who is trying to live in a twenty- 
thousand-dollar house ought to be taxed four times as 
much as a ten-thousand-dollar man who lives in a five- 
thousand-dollar house. A fifty-thousand-dollar income, 
four-fifths of which is put back into the business for 
enlarged plant, additional machinery and the employ- 
ment of more hands, is much more healthful than an 
income of the same size that goes for cutting a figure in the 
society column. The number of persons in the United 
States that extravagance supports in absolute unpro- 
ductiveness, which is economically the same thing as 
complete idleness, must be huge. There are ninety 
thousand bartenders, for example, of whom half no doubt 
could be released to preductive teil without any serious 
inconvenience to society. 

The trouble lies, of course, in devising a tax to fit the 
case. Windows are a very humble and inconsiderable 
item in ostentation, and the man with an income from 
investments may be no more extravagant than one with 
an earned income; in fact, he himself may have saved the 
money for the investments. 


The German Elections 


NSURGENCY afflicts the Fatherland also, and Berlin 

reports say the ministry is rather aghast at an intima- 
tion that the Emperor proposes to take a personal hand in 
the pending elections, “swinging round the circle” and 
making speeches in the approved manner of an election- 
eering American President. 

The last general election, nearly five years ago, gave 
great comfort to the Conservatives, because the Socialists 
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lost thirty-eight seats in the Reichstag. Victorious con- 
servatism proceeded to mangle the plan for electoral reform 
in Prussia, where one rich man’s vote counts for as much 
as a dozen poor men’s votes. Burdens incident to support- 
ing the finest army in the world and building a navy to 
rival England’s were still further increased. Partial crop 
failures this fall, co6perating with a high protective tariff 
framed in the interest of the big landowners, gave a pain- 
ful upturn to the cost of living. American cattle are still 
virtually excluded, while the only meat with which many 
thousand tables are familiar is horseflesh. Recent bye and 
local elections indicate an alarming turn of the tide 
toward the Socialists. There are gloomy forebodings of a 
landslide which will disrupt the “bloc” by which Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg gets his majorities in the 
imperial parliament. It has been noted of late, indeed, 
that the several parties which occupy a more or less mid dle 
ground tend to lose weight, leaving the battle drawn more 
and more decisively between the extreme Radicals and the 
extreme Conservatives. 

The outlook, no doubt, is displeasing to the Emperor. 
If the Prussian suffrage had been honestly reformed; if 
there had been some lightening of military burdens, some 
moderate tariff concessions — but when and where did true- 
blue conservatism ever yield an inch until it was hit over 
the head with a club? 


“Typically American” Success 


NE of the heroes of the old chapbooks is that ‘‘famous 
and worthy clothier of England, Jack of Newbury,” 
otherwise John Winchcomb. It is recounted as a wonder- 
ful thing that he kept a hundred looms at work in his own 
house and marched at the head of a hundred of his own 
workmen to the battle of Flodden Field. More exact 
history records his will, but does not commit itself as to 
his antecedents. No doubt, however, he was born in the 
humblest circumstances and worked his way to the top by 
native genius, thereby achieving a ‘‘typically American” 
success not long after America was discovered. 

We are reminded of this by reading in various quarters 
that Joseph Pulitzer’s suecess was “‘typically American” 
as much so, indeed, as the success of that other poor young 
immigrant, Andrew Carnegie. Sons of Austrian Jews and 
of Scotch weavers, beginning poor, succeed everywhere, and 
have always succeeded by the same combination of genius 
and luck which, once in a hundred thousand times, wins 
preéminent success in America. These preéminent suc- 
cesses signify nothing anywhere. 

Writing of poor Corsica before Napoleon was born, 
Rousseau said: “I have a presentiment this island will 
one day startle Europe.” If that was prophetic of 
Napoleon one may, with confidence, make the same 
prophecy of any civilized tract of earth. Wait long 
enough and, in the inscrutable dispensations of Chance, 
some preéminently successful man will arise there. 


The Judicial Mind in Politics 


HICAGO voters, under the referendum, were privileged 
this month to say “Yes” or ‘‘No” to the following 
proposition: 

“For consenting to the act entitled An act to amend the 
act entitled An act in relation to a municipal court in the 
city of Chicago, approved May 18, 1905, as amended by 
an act approved June 3, 1907, entitled An act to amend an 
act entitled An act in relation to a municipal court in the 
city of Chicago, approved May 18, 1905.” 

The proposition actually was whether salaries of the 
judges and other employees of the municipal court should 
be raised one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year; but to state it in such bald and intelligible terms 
would presumably have been shocking to the fine legal 
sense of the persons most directly interested. 

The referendum is supposed to be a method of submit- 
ting public questions to the common-sense of the average 
voter. We have wondered before this why it is so often 
deemed necessary to present the questions in a technical 
jargon which no common-sense can penetrate. 


The Fortunes of The Sun 
NEw York City, November 3, 1911. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY EVENING Post: 

T WOULD be improper for any one to assume—as I 

understand some have assumed—that my story, The 
Fortunes of The Sun, published in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, September second, ninth and sixteenth, was a literal 
chronicle of actual events that occurred in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, when I was the editor of The St. Joseph Star. 

The story portrays a condition broader than that of any 
particular city. Some of the incidents actually occurred 
in St. Joseph, and some were taken from my experiences 
and the experiences of other editors in other cities. 

My purpose in writing the story was to show fairly 
typical newspaper conditions in a typical American city. 
The incidents should not be applied to any particular places, 
individuals, or associations. OLIVER P. NEWMAN. 





































T. R’s Trustbuster 


NE morning, when The Colonel needed something to 
do—of course The Colonel needed something to do 
every morning; but this was one particular morning 

when the need was great, for the ordinary divertisements of 
the Presidential office, such as chasing General Miles across 
Lafayette Park and giving E. H. Harriman the third degree, 
had begun to pall—one particular morning The Colonel 
was being shaved, eating his bacon and eggs, dictating to 
Billy Loeb, composing a message to Congress, writing an 
ancient Irish ode and chastising a Nature-faker—and a 
thought struck him! 

Now when a thought struck The Colonel the impact was 
terrific !—something like the irresistible force impinging on 
the immovable object, but not quite. That comparison 
only went when The Colonel struck the thought—not 
when the thought struck him. Well, to be explicit, The 
Colonel was occupying his time with a few little trifles of 
work when he and the thought met. Everybody in the 
vicinity of the White House imagined the boilers had blown 
up; but such was not the case. What happened was this: 
The Colonel decided to bust a few Trusts. 

“By Jove!” he said—or exclaimed, or ejaculated, or 
shouted, or yelled —it all depending on how near the hearer 
was to The Colonel—‘‘I'll do that!” 

Hence, he did—that is, of course, he didn’t; but he 
started to. And what Trust should he bust? For the 
nonce The Colonel hesitated——there were so many Trusts 
in eminent shape for busting. His hesitation lasted but a 
brief moment. It seemed so ridiculous that he hesitated 
at all! Often, in later days, The Colonel was wont to 
refer to this hesitation as an inexplicable display of tem- 
porary weakness. There was nothing to it, you see—abso- 
lutely nothing. From that day dates the 
immortal axiom of Trustbusting: When 
in doubt soak the Standard Oil. So The 
Colonel decided to bust the Standard 
Oil—a job not without its difficult angles; but, 
none dismayed, he so decided. We had had 
Trustbusting rash before on the body politic; 
but then and there the thing became epidemic. And 
since that time Trustbusting, which began with The 
Colonel, has become an industry, and the profession of 
Trustbuster is recognized in all walks of life—like being a 
Scotchman or a Southerner. 

Having decided on the bustee, it was clearly up to 
The Colonel to pick out the buster. Nobody expected The 
Colonel to do aught but supply the impelling thought. 
He couldn’t take a few days off from lambasting the codrdi- 
nate branches of the Government —jabbing the judiciary 
and chastising Congress —to do the actual busting. It was 
not to be considered. So he looked round for a competent 
Trustbuster who should be able to take the Standard Oil 
Company apart and see what made it tick; and his choice 
fell on Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul. 

Now there are various methods of crimping a corpora- 
tion and desiccating a combination in restraint of trade. 
I have always held that the late Colonel Mose Wetmore, of 
St. Louis, had about the right theory. He contended 
vigorously that the way to bust a Trust was to sell out to it. 
He was in the tobacco business; and many an otherwise 
bright morning of Thomas F. Ryan’s life has been saddened 
by the chilling news from his secretary: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Ryan, 
Mose Wetmore has organized another tobacco company 
and American Tobacco will have to buy him out again!” 
Mose was right. The acutest agony that can be imparted 
to a Trust is imparted by taking money away from it. You 
may abuse a Trust, and write scathing articles about it and 
hold it up to public condemnation, and the Trust will worry 
along; but subtract money from it and a Trust will instantly 
begin yelling like a living skeleton with the lumbago 
than whom there is ne more agonized individual extant. 


Having at Them 


ANIFESTLY, it was impossible to start another 
Standard Oil Company and sell out to it, for the 
Government could not go into the oil business, though a 
good many pe~ple connected with said Government are 
pretty oily, at that. Hence, the thing to do was to select 
a man to bust this Trust who had a good general working 
knowledge of Trusts—knew their vulnerable points, so to 
speak. Well, Frank Kellogg had what might be called a 
fair line of information on the subject, having worked for 
Trusts and corporations for a period of lucrative years and 
having accumulated a million and a half or so in the process, 
whereby he was amply justified in snapping his fingers at 
Trusts all and sundry, and engaging in this holy work. 
Frank had a wire from Washington on the day the 
thought occurred to The Colonel and hastened down. 
“Frank,” said The Colonel, “I want you to bust the 
Standard Oil! Have at it! Go out and walk round the 
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block three times, and when you come back bring me John 
D.’s head on a salver, garnished with the remnants of this 
giant monopoly. I’m going to be busy this afternoon, and 
I'd like to have it all done and cleaned up before I go to 
luncheon!” 

“But, sire,” protested Frank, “this is an enterprise that 
requires time!” 

“Time!” roared The Colonel. “That’stheidea! That's 
what I want. Make ’em all do time. Have at them!” 

So Frank went out and walked round the block three 
times—somewhat nonplused, to be sure, but eager for the 
fray; and when he got back to the White House The 
Colonel was engaged with a covey of authors he had at 
luncheon and had dismissed the episode from his mind. 
Thus Frank had all the time he desired; and The Colonel 
didn’t refer to the subject again until he left for Africa. 
Nor did he refer to it much there—because the safari 
wouldn’t understand, of course. 

Kellogg plugged along and was the chief inheritance 
of Mr. Taft when Mr. Taft came into office. | ly 
Kellogg, after producing enough law and references and 
such gear on the subject to stuff the dome of the Capitol, 
yanked the S. O. into the United States Supreme Court; 
and presently the United States Supreme Court busted the 
Standard Oil, in a reasonable and entirely judicial way, 
you understand —but let that suffice 

Meantime Kellogg had become a National Character. 
It was a legitimate growth too. When he dropped in at 
the Chicago Convention, in 1908, where Mr. Taft was 
nominated, the newspaper correspondents mentioned him 
for Vice-President—-and there was no forty-cent cigar 
appendaged ; 
Hammond. To besure, Kellogg hastened to say his nom- 


ination was out of the question—which it was; but that 





resent 


to it either, as in the case of John Hays 


detracted nothing from the fact that he was mentioned. 





There were heaps of people » Convention 
who were not mentioned for \ 


Time wore on and the Standard Oil suit remained in the 


Kellogg workshop. Likewise Mr. Kellogg grew more and 
more a National Character. He was in the papers pretty 
constantly; but he deprecated that, as well he might. 
The reporters were very presumptuous. For example 


the newspapers printed, with appropriate comment, the 
fact that Mr. Kellogg happened to be abroad at the time 
The Colonel emerged into the glare of the courts of Europe 
from the jungles of Africa, and by an odd coincidence came 
home on the same boat with The Colonel. Then, almost 
immediately, when Mr. Kellogg happened to be contiguous 
to the summer capital, there was some small chronicle of the 
fact that he played golf several times with Mr. Taft — and 
so it went. It did seem as if Mr. Kellogg couldn’t get 












a quiet chat with 7 t. or a quiet game of golf with 


W. H. T. without publicity. Very annoying, I should say 


A whole lot of people expected Kellogg would be the 





Attorney-General for the present Administration. Indeed 
it may be said, nearly everybody except Mr. Taft includ 
ing Mr. Kellogg—expected it; but instead, Mr. Taft 
annexed the eminent, thoug! omewhat neendiary, Mr 
Wickersham. The expectation then became general that 


Mr. Kellogg would run for the United States Senate 
against The Black Eagle of Fergus Falls—to wit, the 
Honorable Moses FE, ¢ lapp. Unce more expectation 
languished and became lim; Mr. Kellogg did not run. 


Then he won his case against the Standard Oil—won it 





in a manner that further increased his reputation as a 
great lawyer; and now he is resting on those laurels 
resting with his eyes turned toward the future. They are 
talking of him for Vice-President in some parts of the West 
Who knows but he may go on the United States Supreme 
Bench? Answer: Mr. Taft know 
However —and this is the mair 
for the Vice-Presidency an ig enough for the Supreme 
Bench; a big lawyer is Frank B. Kellogg Any person 
who doubts that statement is a y to inquire concern- 
ing its truth of the large bunch of handpicked hothouse 
lawyers who opposed his contentions in re the Standard 
Oil Company, said lawyers being the flowers of the bar 
except that nifty little blosson Mr. Kellogg himself. 


point —he is big enough 





A Realistic Performance 


HE manager of a moving-picture factory wanted to 

depict a lynching. He hired a darky whom he found 
loafing about one of the New York piers to play the 
part of the victim and selected a quiet corner of Bronx 
Park for the scene of the make-believe 
hanging. 

First the darky fled from a pack of 
ravening bloodhounds that had been 
borrowed from an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe. 
The dogs treed him and a mob of ten, twenty 
and thirty cent actors, made up as stage 
Southerners, dashed up on horseback and dragged him 
down. A rope was thrown about his neck, fitting over a 
leather harness that \ i 


at as supposed to protect his throat 
and enable him to breathe. His arms were bound and he 
was yanked up high in the air, while the cameras clicked 
and the counterfeit lynchers capered about and brandished 
revolvers. 

The manager and his assistant stood some distance 
away studying the general effe 

“Do you know,” said the manager admiringly, “that 
colored man with a little training would make an actor. 
I toki him to kick and wriggle his legs and carry on, and 
just look at him. Did you ever see anything more realistic 
in your life?” 

“I never did,”’ said his assistant ‘He’s even bugged 
his eyes out and stuck his tongue out.’ 
d took in the 


Just then a mounted policeman rode up 





situation, and cut down the darky actor in time to save his 


life. 








The noose had sl pped up over the leather neckguard 
and in another minute or two there would have been a dead 
negro on somebody's hand 

The policeman revived the strangled victim and took 
him and the rest of the troupe to the station house, and 
there the story came out. 

A Wise Old Man 
HREE aged Yankees wanted to go from Portland, 
Maine, to St. Louis, but got on a wrong train and 
missed connections ( Warma the author. found 
them. The men were between ninety and a hundred, and 
had with them a lady aged ninety-two, the wife or sister 
of one of ther 

Warman expressed regret that they had been misdirected. 

“It’s all right,”’ 11d the older mar *'There’s jist two 
things I never worry al hings I « elp and things 
I can’t 

—- - 
Dix’s Fix 
Me&s DIX, tl fe of the Governor of New York, 
+ } is ac at l ‘ r r ‘ A ‘ + 4 pe ti al 
matters. Mrs. Dix ‘ Gertr 

At a dinner party at the executive mansion in Albany 
the talk irned on ti lifficulties of the Governor’s posi 
tion, with some comment concerning M irphy, the leade: 
of Tammany Hall. 

“Yes,” piped in the Governor's niece, who was present 
“Uncle John certainly is in a dickens of a fix trying to 
compose what Aunt Gertrude says he must do with what 


Charley Murphy says he n 
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The Gift That 
Is Never Exchanged 


“It is exactly what I wanted.” How 
much pleasure is added to your Christ- 
mas when you hear that said enthusi- 
astically. Give Thermos articles and 
you will surely make presents that will 
be appreciated. Thermos never re- 
turns to the shops for exrnange. 


Thermos Bottles 
now $1.00 up 


In past years you may have felt that 
Thermos cost a bit more than you . ouk 
afford to pay. To-day it is within the 
reach of even the most modest income, 
Handsome full pint Thermos Bottles 
are on sale at all our dealers for ne ey 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 exch. On 
Thennos B. ttles« wage Prprok: My ‘he B00, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 each. Sets oitwo 
or more botiles in a carrying case can be 
had at moderate prices, 

Any man, womin, boy or girl who is 
fond of outdeor sport will be enthusiastic 
about a Thermos Bouithe. They will use 
it constantly not only afield, sfloat and on 
the roud, but in the home as well, For 
the invalid and the aged, forthe young 
mother and the baby it is the ide aul gift 

other nos keeps any liquid ice cold for 
7 hours or piping hut for 24 h rs. 


The New Thermos Carafe 
Phe Thermos Carafe is «1 ade for in v 
° id finish ne ve 
earned for it the ttle of Thermos De I 
For serving refreshing beverages in the ‘ae g 
room, card room, billiard room or on the piazza itis 
ideal te the bec. ehaaaier the arafe has ice water 
tres! and ready at aa hour of the day or night 
M iny hotels ling the famous Kni 
rand ase Atueah ridit of New York —1} 
eq \ip ved all guest room the Thermos Carate 
Thermos Carafes sell tor §° ( 








Thermos Coffee and 
Tea Pots and Decanters 
Thermos Coffee and Ten Pots and De 
canters make splendid gifts. Price $5.00, 
Thermos Lunch Kits 
and Lunch Sets 


Thermo. Lunch Kits containtwo com- 


partments. stor sandwiches, etc.—and a 
Thermos Ko They are luxurious ne sities 
lacena uae ence tin bop omen tee bo 
Give them to the sclrool boys 4 que end te your 
triends who are fond < 

Thermos Lunch Ki h Sets range 
pric’ from $2.50 Kits uals ela 





rate sets for motor tourists, « 
at §75.00 

Thermos is sol by al! good stores, The word 
Thermos is stamped on the bottom of all genuine 
Thermos articles. It is a word that infringers dare 
not use, and is placed on each article to protect 
you against worthless imitations. 


Thermos Carrying Cases 
Thermos Carrying Cases make acceptable _ 

for those who already « Phermos Bottles. 

cents up 


Write for Catalog 
The Thermos Catalog and Price List will be 
sent upon request It is a handsome [illustrated 
booklet which describes all Thermos articles. 
You should not fail te write for it before you do 
your Christmas shopping You will be wise to 
guard against forgetfulness by writing now 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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Mr. T. B. Binks. president of the company, will then 
turn the spigot and permit a number of pennies to run 
into the lower, soundproof box. Next, a representative 
from each of the five daily newspapers will be asked 
to turn the spigot and allow some pennies to run into 
the lower box. Inasmuch as the size of the spigot is 
unknown to any one except Mr. Binks, and as the 


| lower box is soundproof, it will be absolutely impossi- 


ble for any of these gentlemen to estimate the number 
of pennies that have run into the lower box. 
From the moment the spigot is turned for the last 


| time until the end of this great contest, the lower box 


will not be touched—this precaution being taken in 
order that no one may judge, by the weight, the num- 
ber of pennies in either box. A heavy sheet-iron case 
will then be placed over both boxes and bolted to the 
floor. It will be secured with padlocks and seals 
placed upon the padlocks by the newspaper represen- 
tatives present, and the box will be guarded night and 
day by armed guards from the Everalert Detective 
Agency until the close of the contest. 

Now, it is obvious that in the lower box there is 
more than one penny and less than two thousand. It 
is up to you to guess the exact number of pennies in 
the lower box. If you guess the correct number you 
will win 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1—If more than one person guesses the correct 
number of pennies in the lower box the prize of one 


| hundred thousand dollars will be divided equally 


| among them. 


| a Contest Box. 


If one person only guesses the correct 
number of pennies in the lower box he gets the entire 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 

—With every five-dollar purchase made at the 
store of the T, B. Binks Company, a numbered ticket 
will be given the purchaser. This ticket will be printed 
in two sections. Tear off the gummed section at the 
perforated line, go to Counter K and ask the clerk for 
If you guess there are twenty pennies 
in the lower box place twenty pennies in the small box 
which will be given you at Counter K, seal it with the 
gummed section of your numbered ticket and leave it 
at Counter K. The remaining section of your ticket 
you will retain to identify your guess in the contest. 
Do noi lose this Identification Check! No award will be 
made under this contest unless the ticket bearing the 
number corresponding with the box containing the 
winning guess is first presented, 

3—Award will be made to any person presenting a 
ticket for the winning guess. 


4— The boxes containing the pennies representing * 


the amount of your guess will be stored in a safe place, 


| under guard day and night. When the contest is over, 


free by our drivers within three days. 


and you find that you have not won the prize, present 
your ticket at Counter K and receive a receipt. The 
box, with your pennies in it, will be delivered to you 
If you should be 
fortunate enough to be among the list of winners you 
will receiye your pennies back just the same! The 


| T.B. Binks Company is giving this ene hundred thousand 


dollars away free. It is not running a lottery. It takes 
this means of sharing its profits with its customers—that 
is all. 

5—The seals on the locks of the box in the store will 
be broken in public and the pennies counted in the 
presence of a committee of ten bankers of this city. 

6—In order to arrive at an approximate determina- 
tion of the winning number and thus save months of 
delay in counting the pennies deposited in the small 
boxes received at Counter K, these boxes will be 


| weighed on the best possible scales, adjusted by an 


All contest 
boxes within half a pound of the winning weight will 
be opened in public and the results published. 

7—These boxes will be opened in the presence of 
their owners; and if any box is found to contain any- 
thing but pennies it will be thrown out of the contest 
and the contents returned to the owner. 

8—In order to assist contestants in this GRAND 
GuessiInc ConrTesT to obtain pennies, every article 
for sale in the store of the T. B. Binks Company will 
be marked in odd cents, and pennies given in change. 

9—The contest will run for six months. You may 
put in as many guesses, in as many different boxes, 


| as you desire, 


10—It is not at all necessary that a contestant 
purchase five dollars’ worth of goods at one time. Save 
your Sales Tags, and when you have five dollars’ worth 
turn them in at Counter K and get your ticket for 


| the contest. 


| tice Daniel 


TAKE CaRE OF THE PENNIES AND THE Pounds WILL 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES! 


For perhaps a minute after Helen Hoggit 
finished reading this unusual contest no- 
P. Hoggit sat staring into 
pe a half-am smile playing round 
the corners of his grim old mout His 
daughter was the first to take up the 
conversation. 

“Well, daddy,” she said, ‘Beverly 
| Binks appears to have taken my proposal 

y. 


THE PENNY PANIC 
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“Yes, that’s his first gun,” chuckled 
Daniel P. Hoggit, and licked his lower lip 
in anticipation of the fray. 
clean out that young man!” 

“His first gun!” replied Helen. ‘“‘It 
looks to me like a volley!” 

“Nonsense! He hasn’t capital enough 
to carry him thirty days. I’ve been forty 
years building up the Hoggit Stores, In- 
corporated, Helen, and it’s taken millions 
to do it. The man’s crazy.” 

‘But the ad says the hundred thousand 
dollars will be placed in trust with the 
Traders National Bank.” 

“TI don’t believe it. 
man who would give young Binks one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to make good on his 
bluff—and I don’t think Zachary Binks is 
that great afool. If he’s bluffing I, for one, 


“Tl soon | 


There’s only one 


will call his bluff. He’il put up that one | 


hundred thousand dollars or go out of 
business. However, he’s managed to steal 


some seven hundred of my empioyees, and | 


I must hurry downtown and see about it. 
Ungrateful set of whippersnappers! 
be blocking my front door in a month, 


They'll | 


looking for their old jobs; and when they 





do And by the way, Helen, under no 
circumstances are you to notice this Binks 
person again. If you should meet him so- 
cially or accidentally, or otherwise, you 
are to cut him dead. Understand? If he 
dares to come to this house the butler 
will have orders to throw him downstairs. 
He’s a contemptible harebrained dude—a 
spindle-shanked, lazy, dawdling fool. I 
can reach any of his banking connections in 
this city; and the first time he asks for an 
accommodation—Biff! Bang! Farewell!” 

“Evidently he hasn’t been dawdling 
a great deal during the past six months,” 
retorted Helen rather spiritedly; ‘‘a lazy 
man could not have accomplished a tithe 
of what he seems to have done.” 

“Enough!” snapped Daniel P. Hoggit. 
He grabbed his hat, dashed downstairs to 
his automobile and was whisked away. 

As he turned down Grant Avenue from 
Post Street a captain of police rushed out 
into the middle of the street and held up a 
warning finger 

“One minute,” he ordered. ‘You can’t 
get by until this procession has passed.” 

Very reluctantly Daniel P. Hoggit or- 
dered his chauffeur to park the automobile 


alongside the sidewalk while he glared | 


angrily at the strange cavalcade coming 
down the avenue. At the head came 
a brass band of fifty pieces. Next came a 
bronze and bottle-green landaulet driven 
by a chauffeur in bronze-colored livery, 
with the words “T. B. Binks Company” 


in gold letters on the front of his cap. | 


Within the landaulet, smiling, debonair 
and evidently very much pleased with him- 
self, sat T. Beverly Binks. As he passed 
Daniel P. Hoggit, Mr. Binks removed his 
silk hat, bowed and smiled in the most 
friendly manner possible. 

“‘Dude!” hissed Daniel P. Hoggit. 

“Ta-ta, Daniel, old top!” said Mr. 
Binks, and passed on. 

Following Mr. Binks came a huge auto- 
truck on which reposed five large chests, 
bearing huge padlocks. In gold lettering 


on the sides and ends of each box appeared | 


the figures $20,000. Beside this truck 


marched twenty patrolmen from the Ever- | 


alert Detective Agency, each man carrying 
a sawed-off shotgun and with a revolver 
strapped to his waist. On the seat of this 
auto-truck, with the chauffeur, sat a col- 
ored trumpeter with a trumpet fully five 
feet long. From this trumpet—blown 
every minute or two—drooped a long, gold- 
embroidered banner bearing these words: 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD COIN ON THIS TRUCK 
SEE T. B. BINKS COMPANY’S AD 
IN TODAY’S PAPERS 


“Follow that outfit,” said Daniel P. 
Hoggit, and fell in behind the cavalcade. 
He had intended proceeding immediately 
to his store and posting a notice that the 
store was closed temporarily for repairs or 
owing to the death of his mother-in-law; 
but the sight of T. Beverly Binks banished 
from his brain all thought of defensive 
tactics. He must follow his competitor 
and see what he was up to. 

The procession proceeded down Grant 
Avenue to Market, down Market to 
Montgomery and over Montgomery to the 
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Chasnless 
HOMAS A. EDISON 


chooses the Detroit Elec- 
tric Exclusively as the one car 
properly made to use efh- 
ciently the tremendous ca- 
pacity of the Edison battery. 
The Detroit Electric is the 
only electric pleasure car 
allowed to install his famous 
battery. 


For several years Mr. Edison and 
our engineering staff have done 
“team work” to produce a battery wor- 
thy of the Detroit Electric car and a car 
worthy of the battery. Mr. Edison has 
personally seen every blue print of the 
car and today owns and operates a Detroit Elec- 
tric. From the beginning the Detroit Electric has 
been built with the Edison battery in mind. 
| Think what this means! The Edison battery 


SFI 
Sh aft [rive 


in a Detroit Electric saves 325 pounds in weight 
over the lead battery and still gives much greater 
permanent capacity. Consider what this means in 
| mileage,speed, tire economy and running expense. 








Medel 25, One of Ten Beautiful Designs 


In perfecting our motor, controller and wiring 
so as to offer the least resistance to the flow of 
energy from the enormous capacity of the Edison 
battery under all conditions, we have also ob- 
tained a more economical use of current when 
the lead battery is used. Sheet-steel asbestos- 
lined compartments give absolute protection to 
the battery and car. 

For 1912 we will build one chassis in four 
sizes, 85-inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and 1 12-inch 
wheel base. All with drop frames, permitting 
low hung bodies. - Ten stunning body designs. 



















Model 30 


All body panels are of al minum. They do not 
check, crack or warp, That means long life, contin- 
ued beauty of finish and easy repair. fenders are 
of aluminum, full skirted to — car from dirt. 

All models equipped with our Direct Shaft 
Drive —**Chainless."" 

Brakes are extra powerful, with a double safety device 
(patented), operated by either hand or foot, or both. 

onderful springs of improved design smooth over 
any unevenness of the r all-bearing steering 
knuckles make steering remarkably easy 

Your choice of Pneumatic or Motz Cushion Tires. 

BATTERIES :— Edison —nickel and steel; 
Detroit, Ironclad or Exide leaa. Edison and 
Ironclad at additional cost. 

Do not hesitate to write us for any information you 
may desire 

Art catalog now ready sent on request. 


Anderson Electric Car Company 


401 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 


Broshiva, ® ee Kansas City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N.Y Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo 


Selling representatives in all leading cities. 
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You're 
wasting 
money 

when you buy solid gold | : 


The Simmons process substitutes | 
a core of baser metal for the gold 
hidden away ina solid gold chain. 
By the time a Simmons chain 
wears through the heavy, seam- 
less outside gold, a solid gold chain 
will have worn too thin for service. 





To repair it, to renew the worn 
links with added gold will cost 
more than a new Simmons 
chain. ‘To sell it, you get only 
its old gold value—less than half 
what you paid for it. 


SIMMONS 


CHAINS « FOBS 


are solid gold where gold is needed 
You save much on the first cost at d 
» a far greater variety of attractive 


gns to choose from. 


Write for Style Book—FREE 


It will help you to select what you 
want. A great help for birthdays, 
weddings, and for CHRISTMAS. 





Simmons chains and fobs for men, 
lorgnette chains, fobs, necklace 
bracelets, chatelaine pins, eye gla 


chains for women— 


displayed by live 


7 ry small 
jewelers everywhere, m e€acnh 
* > ft 
If your jeweler |} isnt “yr «oO 
Simmons,selectfrom 7 n 
Stvle Book —we’ ee f , j 
Oe ws ° 


that you are supplied, (@) 


R. F. Simmons Co., 
191 N. Main Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Here a small army of 
porters came out of the bank and the five 
boxes were carried down into safe-deposit 
vaults. Daniel P. Hoggit followed to the 


| very doors of the vault. 





“T demand that those boxes be opened 
and the contents counted,” he announced 
to all present. “For all the public knows 
to the contrary, those boxes may contain 
iron washers.” 

“If you will be so good as to take this 
chair,” said T. Beverly Binks hospitably, 
“‘the board of directors of the bank will be 
here presently and the coin will be counted 
to your satisfaction. I shall be more than 
delighted to have it counted and delivered 
in the presence of my chief competitor.” 

“Go to—Halifax!” growled Daniel P. 
Hoggit. Nevertheless, he waited in the 

safe-deposit rooms until the board of di- 
rectors arrived and counted the cash. 

was all there without a doubt. Ti he trust 
agreement was presented for the signatures 
of the officers of the T. B. Binks Company 
and the bank, and Daniel P. Hoggit was 
requested to read the remarkable document, 
which he did. 

“Though the whole thing appears to me 
to wear the earmarks of fake,” he grudg- 
ingly admitted, “still I am forced to state 
that thus far everything is regular and 

legal.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Hoggit,” said T. 
Beverly Binks. ‘Perhaps you would be 
interested in visiting the offices of the ex- 
press company with us. A considerable 
quantity of our capital is waiting there; 
and as we will need it in our business I am 
about to go down after it now and have it 
brought up to the store.” 

Without further ado, Mr. Binks returned 
to the sidewalk, climbed into his landaulet 
and followed the band down to Second 
and Mission Streets. Daniel P. Hoggit 
followed in his automobile. Before the 
main office of the express company stood 
about a dozen large trucks, each = wn 
by six horses. Emp gy of the express 
company were wheeling out ed = 
boxes and loading them on the trucks, ani 
when the last truck had bee nlo ided banm rs 
were strung along the side of each truck 
and a new procession formed for the tri- 
umphal march up Market Street to Gra 
Avenue and thence to the store of tl e 





T. B. Bink Comy iny. On the banner 
Daniel P. Ho rit read these word 
THESE CHESTS CONTAIN O 
PART OF THES LUS CAPTT ( 
yee . 
VE HAVE COM () ' 
Daniel P. Hoggit } »a leech to the 





tail of the procession; and when the | 

of the boxes had been lowered on the side- 
walk elevator and stowed away in the 
basement Hoggit 
automobile and entered the store of } 
competitor. 

Every face that greeted him was ; 
familiar one. Mr. Theophilus Dabney 
resplendent in a long-tailed suit of gray 
tweeds and now promoted to the job of 
floorwalker, came up to him, rubbing his 
hands, and desired to know his pleasure. 
Daniel P. Hoggit glared at Mr. Dabney 
and continued his tour of the store. 

As he prowled round between the aisles 
and counters piled high with merchandise, 
he was amazed to notice that the int 
of the Binks store was jaid out 
duplication of the Hoggit store. 
was the same arrangement of stock and 
the same employees handling the stock. 
All goods were marked plainly, but every 
price was in odd cents. 

As a result of this clever scheme Danie 
P. Hoggit saw very plainly there would be 
no confusion in the new store. From the 
moment the doors opened everything had 
moved and would continue to move like 
a new red buggy. However, D 1 P 


descended from |} 





to learn, though he had seen enoug 
frighten him. If all of those boxes 
tained coin he had a formidal le ri 
fight. He concluded that, afte Qs 
ary Binks was the compan) , a 
walked across the street to his own store 
and the troubles there ote 4 him, he 
marveled much that Zachary Bin 
so far forget his habitual business cz 
as to put money into a scheme hatct 1 " al 
fostered by his harebrained nephew. 
There was chaos in the Hogg it store for 
the next month. Late in the afternooy of 
the first day applicants for positions began 
to arrive in answer to the Hoggit ads in the 
afternoon papers, and the store was enabled 
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to open next morning with about fifty 
clerks in attendance. A sandwich man 
appeared in front of the store, however, 
the minute it opened, and the sign he bore 
begged the people of San Francisco not to 
support long hours and starvation wages. 
Daniel P. Hoggit had the sandwich man 
arrested for disturbing the peace. The 
T. B. Binks Company bailed rc m out 
whereupon Daniel P. Hoggit had the T. B. 
Binks Company enjoined from Sa eaekien 
and supporting the sandwich man. There 
being no proof that the T. B. Binks Com- 
pany had so maintained and supported 
said sandwich man, suit was at once insti- 
tuted against Daniel P. Hoggit for defama- 
tion of character, and heavy damages were 
demanded. 

By the end of the first week Daniel P. 
Hoggit was managing to do business in a 
half-hearted fashion; though, owing to the 
inexperience of his crew and the wretched 
service consequently accorded customers, 
hundreds of the stanchest traders at t! 
Hoggit store departed in high dudgeon, 
after waiting round half an hour, and made 
their purchases at the Binks and other 
stores. Then, too the employees of the 
Binks store carried fully fifty per cent of 
the Hoggit trade with them when they left 
the Hoggit employ; and, all in all, matters 
were looking very desperate for Daniel P. 

t was about this time the public began 
to wake up to the real state of affairs. Of 
course Mr. Binks’ first tl ought had been 
to provide himself with an A-No. 1 press 
agent, and the stories that press agent 
sprung day after day wil » remembered 
in the ills of San Francisco newspaper- 
dom for many a year. The T. B. Binks 
Company ran a full-page ad in all three 
morning papers; hence Mr. Binks’ pres 
agent had no difficulty in springing his 
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freak news 


tories. Mr. Binks’ unique 

plan to teach the people of San Francisco 
not to despise pennies re eived a column 
and a half of space on the front pages. It 
as recalled how, during the early history 


of San Francisco, the ty wenty-five-cent 
piece was the lowest medium of excl ange. 
How later, and not so very many } 


it that, the street-car comp: 








rit inducir r eo ¢ 
aimicuity in inducing the banks to accep 


the afternoon papers, the morning paper 
Daniel P. Hoggit’s remark 
altogether unbiased, an 1soon 

te the story, ho The 





wing the opening of the ‘Bink 

















penny arcades all over the cit 
discovered that they were doing a remark 
able business. Their receipts that di 
were ten times greater than they had ever 
fore I'he arcades were crowded 
ple: ; and t clos ng time that r 
proprietors o} ened their machine 
order to abstr: the pennies pours 
] o tl lur £2 aay io, tne ) 
tained | 1 tithe of th nount of penr 
that should have been there even at the 
close of an ordina y’s business! Within 
three days «¢ arcade in Sar 
Francisco was out of busi 
through their inability to get together suf- 
ficient } ies to do busine Before the 
week was finished, all of them had close 
their doors; whereupon Mr. Binks’ pre 
agent sprang another story In the new 





papers and commented on the immens« 


moral advantages that must accrue to the 





childhood of the city through the retire- 
ment of the penny arcades. The Binks 
Company was given full credit for tk 
thor their name was not mentioned 
Neve ieless, eve ry s¢ ul in town I g enoug! 
to read knew the identity of the prominse 


} 


merchant referred to. 

At the post-office people stood in | 
to buy a one-cent stamp, for which they 
tendered a nickel, receiving 1 in change, of 
course, four pen s. Thesupply of pennies 
was exhausted the first day and a hurry 
call was sent to the mint. The few hun- 
dred thousand pennies on hand at the mint 
lasted less than a week and the banks were 
3efore the first two weeks had 








appealed to. 
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Why Let Road 
Tire Troubles 








Spoil The Trip? 


You can avoid 


“road tire repair’ annoyance and time 


waste—by equipping with 





REMOUNTABLE 


RIMS 


Here’s how they save your road time— 
when a blowout occur 
- Ju t loosen four nuts 
( ’ nd 
OFF with the damaged tire and rim 
ON with the ms) 
Re! nt four 1 
And I i 
| ‘ 1 
| ( j it tab to te 
) ta and a pleasure 
LD ] I 





i t Ve ) l l 
' TANT YT 
j LN OC your own 
convenience ; here you 


l ‘ r 


NO OBLIGATION ON YOU] 


RT— 
The time you take to See this ey 
dence will be well spent— 
iil admit it AFT] 
Y ir car Can | . 
DORIANS by y 
y ir 1 ¥V car wW b 
DORIANS by the manufacturer 
If you Insist— 
—To SEE a DORIAN demonstration 
to BELIEVE in DORIANS dt 
REALIZE your NEED for 
re F ' 
1 Couy »\ 
ps your! : 





DORIAN REMOUNT ABLE RIM co. 1 
i Dept. A, 1804 Broadway, New York ii 
Gentlemen: Please send booklet to i 
| Hf 
| Na | 
| F H 

m ~ Jj} 





















*REEN, tender, delicious 
these are the peas we use 
for Campbell’s Pea Soup. 
They cost us twice what we 
would have to pay for dried peas 
such as ordinarily used. But the 
flavor is worth the difference. 
The question of cost never 
enters into the quality of 


Comptes. 


SouPs | 








THE SATURDAY 


passed over the heads of the citizens of San 
Francisco, the town was practically denuded 
of its pennies, and T. Beverly Binks wore an 
enigmatic smile as he watched the pennies 
of San Francisco slowly but surely accu- 
mulating in the little boxes in his huge 
basement, where armed guards watched 
them night and day. 

That bait of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars did the trick. The city went contest- 
crazy. Binks’ press agent faked up every 
argument he could think of to brand the 
contest as a fake and a bunco game, and 
then proceeded to disprove his own argu- 
ments. Excited discussions arose on every 
hand, but the consensus of opinion was 
that there were no loopholes in the contest. 
Undeniably it was on the square. That 
matter settled, heated arguments rose 


| as to just how many pennies constituted 


legal tender. Strange to relate, in this city 
where pennies had always been despised, 
nobody could settle this knotty prob- 
lem. Some said five pennies was legal 
tender, others declared that five dollars con- 
stituted the proper amount. Out of this 
question rose fist fights, shooting scrapes 
and assaults with intent to kill. The 
calendars of the police courts were clogged 
with untried cases of this nature, 

Perhaps the first man to foresee the dis- 
aster that was about to overwhelm the 
merchants of the city was Daniel P. 
Hoggit. With no pennies on hand where- 
with to make change they were out of the 
running, and T. Beverly Binks could afford 
to laugh at his so-called competitors, The 
vested interests of the city quickly rallied 
at Hoggit’s call to arms. The Chamber of 


| Commerce passed resolutions condemning 


the introduction of the penny into Cali- 
fornia. The Clearing House did likewise. 
Mass-meetings were called to protest 
against the unpatriotic practices of the 
T. B. Binks Company. As a result, a few 
hundred capitalists attended the mass- 


| meeting, while the common people stayed 


home and figured out various schemes for 
the acquisition of pennies, in order that they 
might enter the Binks guessing contest. 
All day long a frantic mob of penny-mad 
persons surged through the great Binks 
store. A baby carriage, offered at a ridicu- 
lously low price, with the further incentive 
of twenty-five pennies in change to the 


| purchaser, was bought in by an old maid. 


A hostler in a livery stable paid thirty- 
seven dollars for a vacuum cleaner because 
he got the change from two twenty-dollar 


| goldpieces entirely in pennies. A _ deaf- 
| and-dumb boy purchased a harmonica for 


These peas come right from our | 


own farms and are made into soup the 
same day—boiled, rubbed through fine 
colanders, and blended with rich milk 
and uncolored creamery butter. 

Topped with a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream and served at one of 
your dinner affairs or dainty luncheons, 
this perfect soup is a delight both to the 
eye and the palate. It brings the flavor 
of springtime to your table in mid- 
winter if you choose. 

You cannot realize the exceptional 
quality of Campbell’s Soups until you 
try them. ‘That is the only way. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus spies 


ei fock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon — Printanies 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring Qe wctun Sos 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 






When sleigh-bells jingle and 
pulses tingle 
And frost is in the air 
This bouncing boy finds 
health and joy 
In Campbell's luscious 
fare. 








ninety-one cents and got nine pennies in 
change from a dollar. A man from New 
York boarded a street car and gave the 
conductor five pennies. A _plain-clothes 
man seated opposite pounced upon the 
New Yorker immediately and hustled him 
off to the central police station, where he 
was booked on a charge of insanity. Café- 
terias, which heretofore had enjoyed but a 
feeble and unsatisfactory trade, owing to 
the fact that various articles of food were 
sold at odd cents, experienced a phenom- 
enal rush of business until their supply of 
pennies for change was gone; after a tf h 
nobody patronized them and they were 
forced to close up. 

The most amazing schemes were resorted 
to on the part of the public to secure 
pennies, A man sneaked upstairs in the 
dead of night and opened the savings bank 
where his young son had secreted sixty- 
seven pennies. The- post-office records 


| showed one hundred and forty-two per cent 


increase in the average number of postal 
money orders purchased, and attributed 
this to the fact that people who had friends 
or relatives in the East were sending 
them postal money orders in exchange for 
pennies. 

Before the first month had passed, a 
veritable penny panic was on. The capi- 
talists and old fogies stormed, Be 
hooted and derided the grand guessing 
contest of the T. B. Binks Company, but 
the proletariat stayed with the contest to 
a finish, Some branded the scheme as 
unethical, visionary and unbusinesslike; 
others declared hysterically that T. B. 
Binks was two thousand years ahead of his 
time and cheered him when he appeared 
in public. 

All over the city, homes were cluttered 
up with the most outlandish furniture and 
utensils imaginable. A frenzy for trading at 


| the store where the precious pennies were 


seemingly inexhaustible seized the people. 
The newspapers regarded the whole thing 
as a prodigious joke. So-called funny men 
wrote freak stories and verses about it, but 
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the supply of pennies at the Binks store 
continued to stand the strain. 

Then the newspapers began to awaken to 
the fact that a real danger threatened them. 
If the panic continued they knew that ulti- 
mately they would be forced, with the 


entry of pennies into general circulation, to | 
sell their papers for a penny instead of five | 


cents. They would have refused the Binks 
advertising, but the foxy Binks had sewed 
them all up on advertising contracts for 
one year, and they were helpless from that 
point. How they did rave and revile Binks 
editorially and in the news columns! The 
common people were quick to perceive the 
reason for this quick change, and it began 
to dawn upon them that T. Beverly Binks 
was the workingman’s friend. The fall 
campaign was approaching, and in the 
heat of their enthusiasm the Labor party 
nominated him for mayor. 

Immediately the newspapers raised a 
hue and ery and attempted to blacken 
Mr. Binks’ character by charging that he 
was using the pennies that belonged to the 
people; that, if the owners of boxes in the 
guessing contest could only peep into their 
boxes, they would find them rifled of their 
vennies. Binks invited a committee of one 
Cooma to be named by the editors mak- 
ing the charge, to examine the boxes to 
prove that they were intact. He made the 
announcement, also, that he still had in 
the basement of his store half a million 
dollars in pennies, and anybody that didn’t 
believe it could come in and see. Then he 
sued all the papers for criminal libel and 
a jury of the common people awarded him 
the largest damages ever collected from a 
newspaper. 

The reader is wondering, however, what 
Daniel P. 
was going on. He was busy enough, but 
accomplished nothing. 
to rave and howl and damn T. 
Binks. Finally he had to quit even that, 


for whenever people heard him they mur- | 


“ 


mured something about “sour grapes,” 
“quitter,” “poor loser,’”’ and so on; and 
every remark cost him a customer. 

At the end of the second month pennies 
began to come into the Binks basement 





Hoggit was doing while all this | 


All he could do was | 
Beverly | 


rather slowly, for the supply of pennies in | 


circulation was beginning to get cornered. 
About this time the Binks agents through- 


out the cities of the Atlantic seaboard sent | 


out another consignment of a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of pennies, and 
Binks was put to it to devise schemes to 
get his pennies into the hands of the public 
and revive the 
contest. His first scheme proved to be a 
winner. 


On the right-field fence at the local ball | 


park an immense sign advertising the T. 
B. Binks Company made its appearance. 
Right in the very center of this sign was 
painted a huge facsimile of a penny, with 
these words underneath: 


HIT THIS SPOT WITH THE BALL AND GET 
ONE THOUSAND PENNIES 


That was the finish, Human nature 
could not stand more. Interest in the race 
for the pennant was subsidiary to interest 
in the man who could clout a ball across 
right field and wallop the Binks penny. As 
a result, left field was neglected and the 
standing of the several clubs shifted so 
often that dozens of fans were led away, 
gibbering and mowing, to the Home for the 
Feeble-Minded. Then, one day, a sign 
appeared on the left-field fence, with 
another penny painted in the center of it 
and the notice: 

HIT THIS SPOT WITH THE BALL AND GET 
TWO THOUSAND PENNIES 

A low moan came from the crowd gath- 
ered in the bleachers that afternoon. The 
strain was terrific. Each fan begged, en- 
treated, prayed to his particular hero to 
clout the ball to left field. Slugger McCabe 
drove one into right field and won one 
thousand pennies, and the very next time 
up whanged the left-field penny for two 
thousand more. The crowd grew hys- 
terical. In the grandstand an elderly man 
stood up, opened his mouth, raised his 
hands and cheered until he lost his breath 
and had to be thumped on the back twice 
by a peanut-butcher. Slats McGilligan, 
next at bat, drove a home run out to center- 
field, and the elderly man just managed to | 
gasp: “Rotten! Rotten!” That elderly 
man was Daniel P. Hoggit. 

The following day a sign appeared over 
the box office that bleacher seats would | 
be twenty-one cents. Twenty thousand | 


waning interest in the | 
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Warm, Dry 
Feet in 
Cold 
Weather 


Cold 
weather di 
eases, suchas 
pneumonia, 
rheumatism, 
etc., are very fre- 
quently caused by in- 
sufficient protection of the feet 
from cold and dampness. 


~~ 


ese 


The hugging of the uppers of most shoes, 
caused by the spreading of the feet, com- 
presses the blood vessels and prevents a 
free, warm circulation of the blood. ‘Toin- 
sure warm feet in cold weather, wear the 


DrA ion 
Reed ang 


which has specially constructed Cushion 
Insoles that are non-conductors, and 
prevent cold and dampness penetrating 
through to your feet. 

Furthermore, there is no compression 
of the blood vessels when you wear the 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe, because the 
hugging of the uppers is released by the 
sinking of your feet into the soft Cushion 
insole, The result isa free circulation 
of warm blood through your feet, keep- 
ing them warm and comfortable. One 
trial will convince you. Investigate by 
sending today for 


Free Style Booklet “C” 


which shows shoes that combine real foot 
comfort and all the most exacting styles. 


TRADE 
MARK 





If your dealer does not handle 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes, re will pladty 
tell y who ¢ 

Write us tod ay. 


J. P. Smith 
Shoe Co. 


Makers 
Chicago 









































Files 20,000 Papers aa 
on Edge—For Quick Reference 
All Solid Oak 25 
Roller Bearings 32 
Drawers Roll Easily. 
Dust-Proof—Your 
You can’t get better service. 
This does all any vertical letter 
file can do, 
at corresponding prices. 
‘Three more Complete Lines 
of higher grade files shown in 


Golden or Weathered 
papersarekeptclean. Freight Paid 

Various sizes and capacities 
Catalog “ D. 


FREE = Booklet “Filing Suggos- 
tions ’—helps solve your fil- 
ing problems 

Baw “ har ean office you will nee 


Catalog ** D""—64 pages 
brimful of time anc Sf ces 
trouble saving devices. 

a Sectional Bookcases 


Serviceable for h« me Or ¢ fice. 








Handsome 
finishes. Standard or Miss 
ai: popular woods and finishes, 
The cases you need wil? cost 
you less than you think, Make 
a comparison between these and 
other makes before you buy. 
Catalog ‘‘E”’—showstwo 
lines sectional bookcases. 


————————s The ffi Mig. Co. 
68 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
Hew Vek Ofice— 108 Fulton St. 











| Ys a PLA 
Catalog of thousands sent 
AY? FREE! LA 


SAM'L FRENCH, 30 W. 38th Street, New York 
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«Goi ig away Without an umbrella? 
* Not a bit of it z eee ie Peet eee ae | 
an umbrella in my 


BEEHLER 


Folding Umbrella 


That's the umbrella for 
you, too, whether you go 
away much or litthe—or 
not at all. 


rhe folding arrangement isa great 
convenience, but it isn’t the only 
thing to rec ymmend the Beehler 


You want the strongest, lightest, 
best-looking, longest-wearing, most 
for-the-money umbrella — and 
Beehler is it. 

The frame is not only made from 
extra-strong steel, but it is rubber 
enameled to prevent rust 

The cover fabrics are not only 
waterproof, but guaranteed not to 
crack, rip, fade or run 

rhe folding end is not only simple 
in construction, but doubly rein- 

forced, so the ferrule is actually 

tronger than in non-folding um- 


brellas 
And there’s a patent cate h that 
makes raising and lowering eas 


look for the name ‘William 
Beehler”’ on it 

Never have you had an um- 
brella so superior in every parti 
ular, and yet the Beehler costs no 








more than non-folding kind $l, 
$2, $2.50 up to aes. 

(NAME -ON, ON, too, if you w mur ume and 
addr Norked on the i ie { the ver fal 
Positive in © ag ist | 

The ideal Christmas gift 
ated, as a Beehler | ig I 
t r 


William Beehler, Baltimore, Md. 
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PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” illustrated in colors, showing just how 
the dishes look, and pres ver 100 re 
Desserts, Salads, Pu 

dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
Candies, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro 
cersname. If he doesn't 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
2c stamp for pint sample, 
or |5c for 2-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO 
323 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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6% Interest on Deposits of $100 1 
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$ 00 
Mortgages, also 
$780,000 Capit 





booklet and double your 
GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS Ass’ s. 
Raw York Street Savan: 
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THE SATURDAY 


people attended the game and a riot ensued 
outside the gates when they were locked. 
The following day bleacher seats were 
twenty-five cents as usual and grandstand 
seats were advertised at forty-one cents 
with full nine cents change in pennies. 
There was no game that day. So many 
players had cramps or rheumatism, and 
were unable to appear on the field, that 
the game was called off. The following day 
prices were normal and every ballplayer 
was as fit as a fiddle. 

Slowly but surely, as the panic continued, 
the immense trade that Daniel P. Hoggit 
had been forty years in building up left 
him. At first, he did business with about 
half of his old fovee. Presently business 
slackened away to such an extent that he 
was forced to discharge twenty-five clerks. 
His banks began to notice the alarming 
decrease in his deposits. They commenced 
to sit up and take notice. He had borrowed 


| a million dollars on his bare note when h« 
| founded the Portland store; and, though 


ail three of his subsidiary stores were doing 
nicely —in fact, better than he had antici- 
pated in the beginning —the loss of revenue 


| from the parent store was a telling blow. 


Hoggit was quick to perceive how things 
were going with him. Goods bought on 
sixty days’ to four months’ time were still 
on his shelves in the San Francisco store, 
unsold; and when the penny panic had run 
for three months, and showed no sign of 
cessation, Daniel P. Hoggit could read the 
answer to his riddle in the requests to 
remit wherewith his mail was burdened. 
When a man has always discounted his bills 
and then suddenly asks for a thirty-day 
extension, it’s a mighty bad sign. Still, 
Daniel P. Hoggit got his thirty-day ex- 
tension, and in the interim he tried to 
borrow another million from a bank which 
he controlled. A storm of protest arose 
from the minority on the board of directors 
and Hoggit had to be content with half a 
million. This he sank in the Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle stores, and in a week's 
time he was hard up again. 

He began to get uneasy and suffer from 
loss of sleep. The sight of the penny-mad 
crowds round the counters of the Binks 
store across the street drove him into 
frenzy. He had to do something; so he 
tried to secure some pennies and get into 
the game himself. Toolate! Pennies were 
too scarce. Moreover, he had fought the 
introduction of the penny; he could not 
connive at it now. In the midst of his 
worries a Los Angeles bank called a stiff 
note on him and he was unable to meet it. 
He mortgaged his home and gave some 
bonds as security. This action of the Los 
Angeles bank leaked out through a director 
who was also a director in the Traders 
National, and it commenced to be bruited 
about in financial circles that old Dan 
Hoggit was on his last legs. 

Then the scramble to get in on the ground 
floor commenced. In one day Daniel P. 
Hoggit had requests from three banks to 
call and take up his paper or else put up 
more collateral. Broken and despairing, 
the financial cripple crawled into a taxicab 
at three P.M. and went home, to be away 
from the horror of impending ruin 

His daughter found him in the | ry 
his leonine head in his arms and the look 
of death in his small gray eyes 

“‘What’s happened, father?’’ she de 
manded anxiously. 

**Ruined!” croaked the old man. ‘That 
devilish fellow Binks has put the crusher 
on me for fair! There'll be a plaster on 
my front door tomorrow just as soon as 
the sheriff can get there. I’m absolutely 
ruined! Binks took away all my trade with 
his penny contest and that hit me in a vital 
spot. With the revenue gone from the 
main store, I couldn't carry the new stores 
until they were on a paying basis; and 
now " He looked up at his dat ughter 
a sudden gleam of hope in ~ he face. ‘It’ 
up to you, Helen, my girl!’ said, and 
hung his head for very tn “If you 
don’t make this man Binks call off ‘his 
dogs we’re paupers! You put the notion 
in his head; and, by all the powers of the 
devil himself, the infernal dude has made 


rt 


good. I’m licked to a frazzle! 








“Lady to see you, Mr. Binks,” a 
nounced the office boy. 

“Show the lady i: 
severely. 

There was a rustle of silken skirts as 
Helen Hoggit entered his private office. 

“My dear Helen,”’ began T. Beverly 
Binks, “‘this is indeed an honor I didn’t 
Pray be seated.” 


replied Binks 
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ASS WALA» 


We have something to tell you 
which it will be worth your while 
to follow up. It may come right 
in the nick of time. It is all about 
our Two Excellent Brands of 
Underwear. 


‘Merode’ Ht 


/ 
4 


‘Harvard Mills” 


/ Hand 


ia) /ndercvear 
For Women and Children 


Are renowned for Beauty of Materials, Soft and 
Non-Irritating. Each garment is especially cut 
by hand, conforming to the figure— Exquisitely 
Finished. 


Underzwear 











The Choice of Fabrics and Shapes is very wide 
and have been selected and adopted after years of 
experience, resulting in 
which is as nearly perfect as can be devised. 
Special mention is made of 


producing underwear 





5 


The Unapproachable, Perfect-Fitting 


Onion Suit 


Cotton Suits $1.00 Merino Suits $1.50 to $2.50 








for Slender or Stout forms—the Acme of Comfort —has 

been the choice of women of discernment for year 
Fabrics of Cotton, Lisle, Merino and Silk Mix 

Weights suitable for All Functions for any ¢ ies 

Repeated washings will not destroy Shape or Finish, 


‘To Realize Perfect Ease and Freedom of Action, try a 


“MERODE” or “HARVARD MILLS” 
UNION SUIT. 


Do not hesitate to select any of the numbe aes x ‘ 


e had in 
dite i sm 5 | 
Drawers, lights and Union Suits 
DESCRIPTIONS 


which are 


bist 
ests, 


“ MERODE” ¥ HARVARD” 
Style Numbers Color WOMEN S Style Numbers 
505 Cream, Medium weight finest bed t é 


1464 White, Heavy weight 
562 White, Light w 


56 Whit g 
672 White and Silv Winte 
l White, rht k a 
618 White eight silk B 





Style Nembers Color CHILDREN'S stile Newton 
2662 White, Heavy weight cotton, } 
64U White, Heavy weight tton. +U 
266€ White and Natural Winter weight m« 166 
0U White and Natural Winte ‘ t 290 U 
< t tl r Ii 
t t r 
OA ryY 7 
Lord & Taylor New York 
WM D 


ys 
: 
aN 
= 
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“Dried” cod has 
had its “day” 


A better way to market codfis/. has 
been devised. 

A way that means fresh, ocean- 
flavored fish for everyone, EVERY- 
WHERE, 


Thoroughly cooked and ready for 
instant use. 


No more soaking. 
No more picking. 
No more boiling. 
No more “fussing. 


It’s “good-night"’ for ‘‘dried’’ cod. 

Good-bye to the familiar slab that 
has hung on its hook for nobody knows 
how long, unwholesome, tough, time- 
wasting, unpalatable and almost indi- 
gestible. 


Welcome the new and better codfish. 


At last it takes its rightful place 
among most favored foods. 








Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10 cts.—two sizes—15 cts. 


(Except in the Far West) 





Cooked fresh cod in sanitary 
containers. 

The choicest fish, 

Hurried ashore to our ocean- 
side kitchens and cooked within 
a few hours after being taken from 
the e cold, de: cold, deep waters 8 of the re Atl: antic. 





Mildly salted and immediately 
packed in air-tight, new-style con- 
tainers that bring the ocean flavor 
and freshness right to your table. 

Ready for instant use in prepar- 
ing delicious Codfish Balls, Creamed 
Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder, and 
many other healthful fish dainties. 











Absolutely boneless. 

Large, firm, juicy pieces of fresh 
cod. 

No waste, no spoilage. 

And economical, too—a 10 cent 
tin is plenty for four persons, 

Try one tin of B.& M.Fish Flakes—your 
grocer will gladly endorse and supply it. If 
he is out of it, mail us 10c and we will send 
you a full size 10c tin, all charges prepaid. 

FREE BOOK OF RECIPES 

Every housewife should write for Good 
Eating, a little volume containing many 
new recipes, menus and valuable table in- 
formation by the well-known domestic 
scientist, Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor 
of the “ Boston Cooking School Magazine.” 
It is FREE on request 

BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 
Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 
New packing now ready—tender, sweet, juicy — 


a revelation in canned corn, Order a case 
from your grocer to-day. 














THE SATURDAY 


Helen Hoggit would not be seated how- 
ever. She came close to T. Beverly Binks 
and took him by the lapel of his coat. 

“Do you remember our agreement— 
foolish as it was?” she queried. 

“Perfectly. When I ruined your father 
you were to take it as a signal that I was a 
man of energy, spunk and brains. You 


| said you’d marry me when I showed you 


| little, “father’s running! 


| promoted ends right here—see? 


| isn’t attached yet; 


that I had your father on the run.” 

‘Well, Beverly,”’ she said, and smiled a 

rr 

T. Beverly Binks went to a closet, took 
from it a beautiful little Mohammedan 
praying rug and spread it on the floor. 

“Helen, my love,” he said pleasantly, 
“this little business Marathon that I have 
right on 
this little praying rug. I shall be in the 
office here until six o’clock. Your father 
but I hold half a dozen 


| of his notes, and unless he sees me before 


six P. M. I’ll see him before six A. M. That’s 
final. By the way, Helen, you're a sight 
for sore eyes!”’ 

“Beverly,” said Helen Hoggit, “I’m a 
bad, wicked, brainless girl, and you're a 


| silly, vindictive creature to have taken my 
| foolish remark in such good faith. For my 
| sake, Beverly, you must cease your attacks 


on my father. A failure at his age would 
break his heart. He couldn’t stand the 
humiliation of going through bankruptcy.” 

“He insulted me; and you—well, never 
mind what you did—but you hurt my 
feelings. You thought you knew a whole 
lot about political economy, Helen, and 
you made me the goat. You were merely 
suffering from a fad, Helen, and I’m the 
real philanthropist. Your father’s old 
employees are living like human beings 


| now; and, through my great scheme for 
| the introduction of the penny into Cali- 


fornia, I have lightened the burden of 
living for two million people. I have sta- 
tistics to prove that the cost of living, 
through the introduction of pennies, has 
been reduced fifteen percent. Nownothing 
remains for me but the final interview with 
your father. He must come here in person, 
apologize, and on his bended knees ask for 
mercy. If he asks for it that way he'll get 
it. I can save him today, but tomorrow 
will be too late! And I can’t call off this 
penny panic. The thing has gotten be- 
yond me and I must let it run its course.” 

“Are you going to make dad come down 
here and kneel on that carpet?” inquired 
Helen Hoggit. 

“I certainly am—and he’ll be getting off 
mighty lucy at that. I really ought to 
make him kneel in the main aisle of the 
store, where all his old employees could 
crowd round and enjoy the spectacle. For 
your sake, I will not be that harsh.” 

Helen Hoggit favored T. Beverly Binks 
with a keen, searching look in which there 
was a world of love and undisguised admi- 
ration. That this well-groomed, coldly cal- 
culating commercial giant could have been 
evolved from the studious, amiable, gentle- 
souled T. B. Binks, numismatist and 
philatelist, was one of the miracles of the 
twentieth century, and Helen Hoggit was 
too sensible to attempt to unravel a mys- 
tery. She knew only that T. Beverly Binks 
was the biggest man in town and that 
she loved him dearly—by the way, have 
~_ ever noticed that the women whose hus- 
pands beat them are always the first to 
beg off for them in the police court? At 
any rate, Helen Hoggit quietly took down 
the ’phone and called up her father at the 
house. T. Beverly Binks stepped out of 
the office while she talked to him, for T. B. 
Binks was the most considerate of men. 

It lacked just a quarter of six when 
Daniel P. Hoggit appeared on the scene. 
Mr. Binks greeted him courteously, but 


| with reservation. 





“Well, Thad, my boy, it’s all off but 
the shouting. I’m down for the count!” 
began Daniel P. Hoggit. ‘‘What’s the 
program?” 

“There’s that little praying carpet I told 
you I’d have woven for your special benefit. 
Get down on your marrowbones, D. P. 
Hoggit, and say: ‘Please, Mr. Binks, have 
mercy on me!’ Then you can get up and 
1’ll talk to you.’ 

Hoggit flushed until his face threatened 
to fry and fall off in sections. He glanced 
from Binks to his daughter; but, finding 
no ray of hope in the face of either, he 
reached for his hat. 

“T have abused and insulted you, Mr. 
Binks,” he said with dignity, ‘and I am 
sorry. You have taught me a great lesson; 
but there’s one trick you can’t teach an 
old dog—not if he’s a thoroughbred. You 
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can’t make him lie down. I can take my 
beating. Good afternoon!” 

“Here, hold on a minute!” expostulated 
T. B. Binks. “I'll waive that part of the 
program. I wanted to see if you loved 


money enough to barter your manhood for | 


it. If you had gotten down on that carpet, 
Mr. Hoggit, I should have known you were 
a crook, and I could not have accepted you 
as president and manager of a big merger 
of the T. B. Binks Company and the 
Hoggit Stores, Incorporated. I have had 
the papers in this merger deal prepared for 
the past five days. You may take them 
home with you tonight and look them 
over; and I will be glad to consider any 
changes you may suggest. Meantime, it 
might be well for you to furnish me with 
a list of the names and addresses of the 
wholesalers who are harassing you, and I 
will wire them a guaranty of your account 
by night letter. I’ll ’phone the banks in 
the morning; and, if you’re here at ten 
o’clock, Uncle Zach will be here also—and 
between us I think we can manage to pull 
one Daniel P. Hoggit out of a bad hole 
before anybody does anything nasty.” 

“Thad,” said Daniel P. Hoggit huskily, 
*‘you’re a bear-cat! Shake!” 





This story, though a short story, is not 
quite finished as yet. I shall state merely 
that there was quite a jubilee in the office 
of Mr. Binks for the next five minutes; 
and that Daniel P. Hoggit gave the young 
folks bis blessing; and that T. Beverly 
Binks kissed the bride-to-be and swore 
that happiness was cheap at the price 
they’d all paid for it. And I imagine he 
was right at that. 

The penny panic is over now, and the 
pennies have all been tossed back into 
circulation. They are here to stay and the 
people have learned not to despise them. 
As T. Beverly Binks frequently remarks, it 
was, after all, quite a job to invest with an 


appreciation of a penny a people who in | 


days agone despised a nickel. Still, the 
plan was simple enough. All that was re- 
quired was the pennies and an intimate 
knowledge of Professor Thingumbob’s 
Monetary Systems of the World. The 
rest was easy. 

What’s that? You ask who won the 
great prize? I had almost forgotten that 
part of it. The day that Slugger McCabe 
rapped the two-thousand-penny spot on the 
left-field fence he sold his two thousand 
pennies for five hundred dollars, gold. The 
man who bought them hurried downtown 
to the store of the T. B. Binks Company, 
bought a five-dollar hat, rushed over to 
Counter K and demanded his ticket and a 
large contest box. 

“Let me see,” he soliloquized: “in that 
second, soundproof box there are less than 
two thousand pennies and more than one. 
I’ll go it blind.” 

He abstracted a handful of the pennies 
from the sack he carried and dumped the 
balance into the contest box. Then he 
sealed the box, stuck his identification 
check carefully in his pocketbook, gave the 
handful of pennies to the girl at the counter 
and hustled out of the store in a hurry. 

The man was Daniel P. Hoggit—and I 
hope to sneeze if he didn’t win the capital 
prize! He was the only one that guessed 
it. And how he did guy T. Beverly Binks! 
He was the happiest man in town until his 
son-in-law led him aside and asked him if 
he had any idea of what would happen 
if the news leaked out that T. B. Binks’ 
father-in-law had won the prize. 

“Why, no; Ihaven’t any idea,” 
Hoggit. ‘‘What would happen?” 

“The newspapers would hint at fake 
and collusion. They’d print funny stories 
about our desire to keep the money in the 
family. The whole thing would have an 
unpleasant aftermath; and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if there aren’t in this city half 
a dozen penny-mad cranks who wouldn’t 
count ten before coming downtown and 
shooting one or both of us. With the 
penny firmly established, the Hoggit- 
Binks Company has the cream of the trade 
and the good will of the people. It isn’t 
worth one hundred thousand dollars to 
prejudice our standing.” 


“Great grief!’’ sighed Daniel P. Hoggit. 
made in six 


“This is the first money I’ve 
months—and now I have to give it up! 
You’re right, Thad,old man. I must forget 
it. But what shall we do with the money?’ 


“Call it no contest and divide the hun- | 


dred thousand dollars pro rata among the 
employees of the Hoggit-Binks Company.” 


“Greatest cure on earth for strikes!” | 


replied Hoggit. “I'll do it!” 


admitted | 


November 25, /9/1 


| Facts About 


Oliver Typewriter 
Local Agencies 


For the benefit of hundreds who want to 
know. the basis on which appointments to Local 
Agencies of The Oliver Typewriter are made and 
the money-making possibilities of such agencies, 
we submit these facts: 

The Local Agents’ sales organization of The Oliver 
ewriter is made up of a force of 15,000 men. This 
s great as it is, is constantly receiving addi 
tions because of the remarkable expansion of our 
business and the vast territory which must be covered 
It i ent time the strongest and most su 1c- 
anization in the typewriter industry 
we do in the princi, le of intensive cul- 
appoint Local Agents in the smallest 
llages as well as in the great trade centers 







“has built up an organization that is 
» in many ways, but conspicuously so in the 
its units are drawn from a multitude of 
C3 
electing only those who have had expe- 
‘lling various lines of merchandise, we 
“ fication in favor of inherent ability and 
ilingne lo learn, 
- assume the responsibility and expense of pro- 
ling the necessary training in practical salesmanship 
in order to secure men of the right stamp 
We have found that men who are ambitious to 
’ ed, men who are willing to learn and are possessed 
of good hard sense, make the best Local Agents. 











Printype _— 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


One need not have a silver tongue to sell Oliver 

ewr just know the machine, believe in it, 
J Nothing can withstand such salesmanship, 
applied to such a product, 

Did space permit we could cite many instances to 
show how telegraph operators, clergymen, bankers, 
me hanic s, clerks, teachers, printers, lawyers and 
tradesmen have done wonders as Local Agents for 
The Oliver Typewriter. 

Local Agents are not required to devote their entire 
time to the work. Men who are engaged in some 
t ness or occupation can take on a Local 











Agency for The Oliver Ty pewriter Se ee 
ts. This plan enables men now employed 
or engaged in edt ness enterprise to 

r increase their incomes without assuming 

sl est risk. 

’ n who takes the Local Agen for The 

t vewriter has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain 


But look what we risk when we give a man 
isive agency of The Oliver Typewriter in his 
calt 
We: risk the wits which may be lost through the 
nt’sneglect or inet iency, forevery town, however 
ll, has definite sales possibilities 

We risk our prestige, for the Local Agent has our 
honor in his keeping. 

he Local Agent makes money on every sale of new 
Oliver Typewriters in the territory assigned, during 








the full life of the arrangement, even though our trav- 
elers may help him or make sales independently of him. 
Because of the risks we assume in tying up exclu- 


tories with Local Agents, we exercise the 
in an effort to “‘ pick the winners. 


How It Pays 


il Agency for The Oliver Typewriter, con- 
y from the standpoint of its money-making 
iies, is exceedingly attractive. We set no 
limits to earnings. Where the field warrants a man 
in giving it his undivided attention, the Agency can 
e made to pay a handsome income. The man who 
gives only spare time to the work can easily make it pay 

The young man in the gmall town or village who 
wants to get out in the great world, who seeks broader 
opportunities, is fortunate if he succeeds in securing 
a Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter. 

He becomes an integral part of a business of world- 
wide proportions. 

A business where ability comm nandsa premium. 

Men who started as Local Agents for The Oliver 
Typewriter are today officers of the company 

The Local Agent’s work brings him in contact with 
one of the most progressive and successful sales organi- 
zations in the world. 

Think of the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the incen- 
tive to succeed that comes from this vital contact with 
a 15,000 man-power sales organization! 

The business man who takes up the Local Agency 
as an auxiliary source of income can apply to the pro- 
motion of his own business the knowledge gained from 
this great force of sales expert 

Our famous *17-Cents-a-Day ™ Plan of selling Oliver 
Typewriters isa powe rful aid to Local Age nts. 

With this splendid machine, our best product, 

offered on such 'te mpting terms, the Local haces must 
succeed if he puts forth proper effort. 


How to Secure a Local Agency 











App! ations sh Id be forwarded t aii direct to the Agency 
Departwen 

the sorters atl a tage mber of towns where we have no 
Local Agent There are other towns where The Oliver Type- 


writer is not representéd satisfact 
If there is no opening in your in 
place for you elsewhere if you a 






ality, we will find a 
we want You will 
understand the 
for immediate 
very mail | 

“pe of applica- 
ocal Agenc y 





as Bano g made 
as fast as we find properly 
Qualified men. 


If you want to better 
yourself in 1912) mow 
the time to act. Address 
Agency Department 


THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 

326 Oliver Typewriter 
} (142) Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Looking for 
something 
extra good? 


No cereal is too good for your 
boys and girls. Give them the 
good taste as well as the good- 
ness—quality. Body, 


> 
\ 


b lood an id 


brain draw beteerment from 


NATIONA 
OATS 


The All-Day Cereal 


Our own parti 





ular process of mill 


ing and curing the grain gives you 
every bit of the food value in the oats, 
and the rich, oats flavor, too. 

Th T | fax ii t 

te sp all th igh a 

sn . 

Clean te ea ter 

g clse like its 1 g else will like 

as weu,. 

— you can taste the difference 


<a 


NATIONAL [Semen 
Oats Co. =~ 

Address: ST. LOUIS NATIONAL 
Three Big Mills: * OATS 


East St. Louis 
Cedar Rapids Peoria PURE 


D WHITE OA 
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-OVERCOAT OR SUIT 
absolutely ‘correct for 
MAN OR YOUNG MAN 


Ff \{fred Benjamin ee 


+ NEW. YORK 








| dodging about 


THE SATURDAY 


CHiU-CHU 
THe SHEARER 


act like a silly song-sparrow confronted by 
a blacksnake. My reason was one which 
any American can understand in a second 
but which would be —— incompre- 
hensible to many older and more subtle 
nations. I was out of patience. I wanted 
action, even in the smoke. I was sick of 
and pined for a showdown. 
My morning as a free and independent 


| member of the upper class had soured me 


} ened little 


on stealth, and the middle of the ( hamps- 
Elysées had spoiled me for a niche in the 
wall of a back alley. I slipped my hand 
into the side pocket of my coat, cuddled the 
butt of my little automatic heavenly ticket- 
punch and walked into that house a sort 
of living fighting mac hine. Thought I: 
“They'll think the sy’ve got mixed on their 
natural history and caught a hot-ended hor- 
net instead of a harmless fly in their bloom- 
ing net.” Chu-Chu would come slipping 
over directly—to mend a lock or wipe the 
joint of a waterpipe—and there'd * some 
quick curtain work. 

I followed the sleek rascal ahe: ad with the 
sparks fairly sizzling out of me; and when 
he stepped aside to usher me into the dark- 
boudoir which overlooked the 
garden in the rear my eyes were boring 
through the porti¢ res, shining into shaded 
corners, and the tail of one of them watc! 
ing to see that the servant kept both hi 
hands in sight. The room was empty, 
however, and the man bowed himself out, 
saying that mademoiselle would be down 


| immediately. 


The picture of Rosalie’s face was the next 
thing that flashed through my mind—the 





shock, astonishment, then the deep, burn - 
| ing flush that overspread it as she realized 
| that I was going into the house of Léontine! 
Poor girl, she little guessed the fond, lov er- 
like emotions which I did not hi is 
I stood there with my hackles on er 1. I 


} 


wondered if Rosalie had recognized Chu 
Chu, and — that she could not have 
done so. His disguise was too cleverly done 
Only ab ake nemy could have pierced it 

and perhaps not even he unless forewarned 

I was pining to get to the front of the 
house to have a look at the Bon Cocher, } 
there was notime. There 
swish which seemed so characteristic 
Léontine when she moved, for she had a 
way of switching her skirt as she walked; 
and she stood in the doorway, ravishing], 
lovely in a summer costume of old embroid 
ered linen and lace, pale cream in tint 
satin of a deeper and luscious ee The 
color was in pe rfe ct harmony with her rich 
iv ory skin and clear, dark amber ¢ 24 es. Her 
short, heavy curls were held as usual by the 
golden fillet, with its great eme | 

It did not look like a cost 
woman would be apt to put on 
the murder of a man; nor did anything 
her expression or the warmth of her greeting 
suggest this idea. 

“Oh, Frank! Frank!” 
as I bent over her hand. ‘What a lot of 
troub le you do make us!” 

‘I’m not altoge ther free from it my 
I answered. “But you must remen 
that you began it all.’”’ 

“‘And we are apt 
show a little sense,” she retorted, smilir 

There was a sound in the corridor, 
felt myself harden up. 
and lz 1ughe: 1. 

‘For shame, Frank! It’s only Vict 
announceluncheon. Surely youdon’ 
I'd set traps for you in my own house?” 

‘The idea never entered my head,” I 
answered, ‘‘until I saw Chu-Chu g 
front of the café opposite. ¢ 
that you had told me “g 

“Chu-Chu!” she whispered; 


was the peculiar 


over 





to end it unless yc 








silent. Victor announced that she 
served and I followed her into the irmi 
little dining room. There were piaces { 
three, 

“Ivan said that he would try to get 
for an ice and coffee,”’ said Léontine. 

Victor served us, the n went out 

“Help yourself to wine, Fra 

Léontine. ‘“‘That is Chablis by : 
Chambertin in the other decanter. No 
tell me what you mean by saying that 


Chu-Chu was in the café opposite. He hi: 
a rendezvous with Ivan at this hour.” 


‘Then he failed to kee p it a ere 
“*How was he dressed?”’ 
“Workman’s blouse, bla traw hat, 


grizzled beard.” 
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Most everybody wastes money 
by wrong illumination 


There are three ways of doing it wrong—all are easily 


avoided by correct planning. 





It wastes the money you spend for rent, 
by reducing the efficiency of 
turning out a lower grade of product or 


extravagance, 
materials, and dabor, 
employees, 
driving trade away. 





worse than that. It makes it hard for people to see and 
do things right—whether it is buying (at a store), 
selling, or manufacturing. 


Smothered illumination is the most common way 





of wasting money. In order to get a desired effect, 
people produce more light than they need, and then dim 
it down with the wrong shades or globes. Generally they 
don’t get what they want after all. 

Scientific IMumination prevents all this waste—makes 
every candlepower of light do its part towards producing 
the proper effect. It plans. It is just common sense, plus 
specialized knowledge of how to get results. 

Think about your lighting losses, and send for our 
It will help you see 


A clear, 


book on “Scientific T1lumination”’. 
your problem and find the way to its solution. 


fundamental requirements of good illumination, and the 
means at hand for meeting them, 

It is better, of course, to plan ahead; but even if your 
equipment is already installed, 
will improve it. 


With your copy of ‘Scientific Illumination" we send a blank to enable you to describe 
your lighting troubles and conditions in essential particulars. Fill this out and mail it to 


Ask any 


our Illuminating Engineering Department at Pittsburgh 
We will help you. 


question you like. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Illuminating Engineering Department 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Uptown, 19 West 30th Street 
Downtown, 1 Hudson Street, corner Chambers 


New York: 


Philadelphia ; 42 South Eighth Street 
Toronto: 70 King Street, West 


Boston : 30 Oliver Street 
Chicago: 172 West Lake Street 


FOR HIS Holiday Stationery Stamped Free 


‘ciet, |B WY # © a 


oniite s ; ine W eon .. 9 4 jay Boxes, Tad 


buy bim a beautiful rite ee handle, three-blade 
tifully stamped with one initial, style 33 or 34, 


Golden Rule pocket knife No. 3, same as above cut, 
initials, style 35 or 30, or with three initial monogram No 29 


Lodge e nblem or personal photo on one side and 
name and address on the other side, All knives 
in gold, silver, blue, red or any color 7 i blue 50. 
or gray paper postpaid, one quire box, c 


















forged fro inest razor steel and are fully guarane 
teed, Makes a uveful and treasured gift. Price, 
Fancy 3 quire box, postpaid, $1.50 Witte initials plainly. 
Most suitable Xmas present. 1 anger boxes §2 to $10. Send 


ay ye 1. 6o, Sarees 
t \% actual size <———y) 
Ave n ite mimes, 
. We 1900 
for catal ’ . — draft, money order or stamps, n« 


Ss. 
Golden Rule Caley Co., 362 Wendell St., Dept. 151, Chicago | L—. GESSNER CO., 609 Canal a. ‘New Orleans, La. 
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Insufficient illumination is the worst form of 


| in my pocket,” 
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Léontine knit her brows. I grew 
suspicious. 
** May I help you to wine?” I asked. 
“No, thanks. 
déjeuner. But help yourself, please.” 


I never take it with 


“Thanks. I am also abstemious,” I | 


answered. 


Léontine shot me a swift look, then | 
leaned over and laid her hand on my sleeve. | 


Her eyes were positively melting, and it 
seemed to me there was the slightest quiver 
to her voice. 

“Frank,” she whispered, 


that you do not trust me?” The swift 


“is it possible | 


color rose and spread over her high, Slavic | 


cheekbones, which were soft and rounded, 
yet high and of a Cossack prominence that 
lent character and intensity to her passion- 


ate face, though in no way diminishing its | 


sensuous beauty. 

“Don’t you think me loyal, Frank?” 
she pleaded. 

“It’s your loyalty that keeps my hand 
I answered with a sort of 


dry grin. “I don’t mind giving it to you 


| straight, my girl, that when I spotted Chu- 


Too much illumination is obvious waste. It is | 


Chu in front of Le Bon Cocher I made up 
my mind that you and Ivan and a few 
others had set a little trap for me over 
here.” 

Léontine’s fresh caviar stopped halfway 
to her expectant mouth, and she looked 


| at me with her amber eyes wide open. 


| she cried, 


- | Usually you got only an impression of 


them between a double fringe of long, 
curved lashes black as ink. 

“Then what made you come in here,” 
“if you thought me capable of 


| treachery of that sort to the man I—I 


love?” she whispered hotly, and leaned 
forward so that her bosom was crushed 
against the polished table. 

“TI came in to bust up the trap,” I 
answered, and took a big bite of caviar and 
toast. Now that the ice was broken I was 


| beginning to have a good time; and I must 


say that, after living round in punky little 
restaurants, that fresh Orsova caviar, with 
eggs a pearly gray and as big as buckshot, 
wasn’t the least of it. 

“Yes, my dear,” said I, “‘when I walked 
in here I was like a Fourth of July pin- 
wheel, just waiting for the match. And, 


| though I’m having a splendid lunch and | 
admiring you more than ever, I’m none the | 


accurate, unbiased statement (first one ever made) of the | 


Scientific Illumination | 


| m’amselle 


less all organized for war. Only, if there’s 
to be rough-house, I wish you’d hold it 
off until I finish this caviar. Remember, 
Léontine, I’ve been acting and living up 
to the réle of a wandering preacher—and 
I’m hungry.” 

Léontine’seyessparkled. ‘Do you know 
what I really wish?” she cried. 

What?” I asked. 

“I wish that I actually had about half a 
dozen bravos hidden round the house — just 
to see the fun.’ 

“And Chu-Chu 4 

She shook her head with a little shudder. 
“No,” she answered—‘“‘not Chu-Chu. I 


am too fond of you, Frank!” And she | 


put her hand on my sleeve. A queer girl, 
Léontine! 
Presently she looked up with a sad sort 


of smile. 


| des tyles 


“Drink your wine if you like it, my | 


dear,’”’ said she. “I will take some with 
you if it will make you feel any easier.” 


The blood poured into my face and with- 


out waiting to serve her I dashed my glass 
half full of the Chablis and drank to her 
happiness. Her color deepened and she 
was about to say something, when Victor 
came into the room. 

“There is a workman downstairs, m’am- 
selle,”’ said he. ‘“‘I asked him what he 
wanted and he tells me he has been sent 
by the proprietor of the house to look over 
the plumbing.” 

Léontine threw me a swift look. ‘What 
sort of manis hein appearance?” she asked. 

“He is a respectable-looking person, 
middle-aged, with an intelli- 
gent face and a beard streaked with gray.” 

“And his costume?” Léontine inter- 
rupted. 

“He wears a blouse and a black straw 
hat.” 

“IT know that man,” she interrupted 
fiercely. ‘‘ He is an impostor. You may 
go down and tell him that mademoiselle 
knows all about him, and that he has come 
to the wrong house and at the wrong time. 
Tell him that I say he had better go to the 
Pare Monceau, where he belongs. See that 
he leaves the premises, Victor.” 

“Very good, m’amselle.””. And the man 
slipped out. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Plenty of toe room in 
the Florsheim Shoe— 
no matter what the shape— 
ce T ’ ” 
made over Natural Shape 
lasts—an exclusive feature. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have our nearest 
dealer fill your order. 


Mast Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free bookbet ‘The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”* 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago , = U.S.A. 


The Pedal 


Plenty of toe room 








Kalamazoo 
Stove Book FREE 


Write for the stove book with 

the astounding inside fac 

about stove making and stove 

selling—how you can save 

96.00 to $40.00 by buying 
yves direct from the factory 

Bu h by expe say 4 5 and 
east of t 


Book ‘yours tor the asking : 





ot oe es—ri chly illu trated. 


Stove or Range 


Shipped Freight Prepaid 
30 Days’ Trial 


ide finally un til 









ou don’t de 


’veu ed the st 
range 3O days a ” th i 
comes back to us ir ex 


pense if you’rem ry sal hex 
>» 170,000 bos ypple have trie 
Kal 1mazoos mid bought. 


360 Days’ Approval ‘Test 
Cash or credit terms, ship- 
ment within 24 hours. Re 
pairs at cos t or less if ever 


needed. Your intere i 

= at y agg first. 
j he PStove Bock 

aa Catalog ‘No. 152 at o 


Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan - 


“A Kalamazoo Direct To You” 
And Gas Stoves Too 


Corner the Fun Market! 


Box Ball has taken fan lovers by storm —is cleaning up from 
$100.00 to $600.00 a month clear profit for many Managers. One 
man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 


B on All you need is energy, and 
on a small investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
right im your own locality. 

Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise (hat fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere 
New improved alley — noiseless, 
fast, irresistible Bi g.reguiarshaped 
ten-pins set automatically by the 
players — you ju ust take in the cash 
No help needed to operate — no 
expenses of any kind except rent 

Our Guarantee You can set 
yourself up in a permanent, big- 
paying besiness « on an investment 
aS low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
| Z “7 minus what you took in 

tion at once 


























| American Box Ball Co., 370 Ven wel St., "teltienealin, Ind. 
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A Vanishing Language 


HE coming of the railroads and the 

coal mines to Southeastern Kentucky 

and Southwestern Virginia has wiped 
out the last frontier of this country and killed 
off what has been called the pure-feud indus- 
try. A few years ago there were ten or fif- 
teen separate feuds in ten or fifteen separate 
mountain counties; now there are but two 
and only one of them is prosecuted with 
any vigor. 

The moving in of new people and the 
bringing in of new ideas are responsible for 
the breaking up of century-old traditions. 
New blood is leavening the old and the bit- 
ter blood of the clans; and schoolhouses 
paved roads and even automobiles are doing 
the rest. 

Probably no living person will regret the 
passing of the feud spirit, but students of 
Elizabethan English will mourn the dying 
out of the primitive mountaineer type; for 
he talked, and in some instances still talks, 
the same language, slightly modified, that 
his ancestors brought with them two hun- 
dred years ago from the Virginia and Caro- 
lina plantations when they came west 
through the Gap and settled in those back 
eddies of civilization among the Southern 
Alleghanies. 

Once, in the trial of a mountain murder 
case, the writer heard a shaggy hillsman 
from Red Bird Creek, a small town in 
remote Eastern Kentucky, who took the 
witness stand to testify, using the follow- 
ing language in answer to the questions of 
a lawyer. 

“* Abe Eversole came up to the stillhouse, 
where the other boys was, and he was lookin’ 
sort of dauncy; and purty soon he raised a 
rippit with Craig Philpott. Both of them 
was all in a swivit in no time.” 

**Wait a minute!” 

This from the lawyer. 
you say were there?” 

“Oh, several —several.”’ 

“And Eversole made trouble, you say?”’ 

“Yes, he had things in a mommux in no 
time 

“Did he call any names?” 

“Yes; he called Philpott a sorry old 
heifer.” 

* Anything else?” 

“Yes; he said he was a fice-dog.”’ 

“And then what happened?” 

“Well, Philpott ran for his fuzee; and I 
seen that the rippit was startin’ and I ran 
up the mounting. But when I got a little 
ways and was out of sight I heared a gun 
quote twice.” 

All this was perfectly intelligible to a 
mountain jury and a mountain judge. To 
them a man described as looking “‘dauncy”’ 
meant a man who was out of sorts or in an 
ill temper. ‘Rippit” in the Southern ver- 

nacular means a disturbance, but, except 
in parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, is 
almost obsolete. ‘‘Swivit’” is a state of 
excitement —literally a sweat. When the 
witness said there were several persons 

resent he didn’t mean six, or ten, ora dozen; 
e meant a crowd of fifty or a hundred, per- 
haps, using the word in the same sense that 
it was used two centuries ago. “‘Mommux” 
is mountaineer for a mixup, an affray. 
Calling a man a “sorry heifer” is to call 
him a hard name, because “sorry” to a 
mountaineer doesn’t mean distressing or 
regretful. It means worthless, shiftless, no- 
account. And “heifer,”’ instead of mean- 
ing a young cow, is applied to any one, 
regardless of sex or age, who is foolish or 
irresponsible or shiftless. 

“Fice”’ is a corrupt ion of the old Eng- 
lish ‘‘fiest’’—acur. ‘‘Fuzee”’ is, of course, 
understandabie to lowland ears, though it 
is in more common use in the mountains 
than elsewhere. 

“Quote,” though, puzzled the writer for 
a good while. He learned finally that the 
witness from Red Bird had employed it in 
exactly the same sense that Chaucer did 
to describe a report or sound heard from a 
distance. 


“How many did 


Put Up to Stay 
ONOPAH BUTLER had made his big 


strike in the gold country several years 
before he paid his first visit to New York. 
When he got back to Nevada one of the 
boys asked him what he thought of New 
York 

“Well,” said Tonopah, “‘it looks to me as 
if she'd make a permanent camp. 


Sense and Nonsense 


The Appropriate Tipple 


OLONEL HAL CORBETT, of Paducah, 

Kentucky, met a sa of fellow Ken- 

tuckians at a hotel in New York, and invited 
them in to have something. 

They sat down at a table and the Colonel 
called a waiter over. The first man ordered 
vichy and milk. The Colonel gave a start 
of surprise, but said nothing, of course. 
The second man took a seltzer lemonade, 
and the third thought he wanted a little 
mineral water. Finally the waiter reached 
Cc olonel Corbett. 

“*Waiter,”’ he 
of bluing!”’ 


roared, “‘ bring me a quart 


The Tourney at Bridge 


My aunt sometimes plays bridge—a social 
game 

Compared with which the ancient poker'’s 
tame. 


Where friend meets friend across the table, 
80 


One hand is played and friend becomes a foe. 


Where nerves grow taut and tense, where 
breath comes short 
And timid wemen are crucified for sport. 


The chances are, says Elwell, if you’re strong 
Or weak in any suit you'll lead it wrong. 


So when you cast your fat into the fire 
’Tis well to bow and gracefully retire. 


afternoons —she 


My aunt 
right in 
With hat and gloves 


to win, 


wades 


plays 


stripped off —and plays 


she never tries 


Though she declares to me 
In all the games she plays to win the prize. 
But when prize-playing women win a leg 
She doe 8 he r be st to take the m down a peg. 


4n instinct truly feminine, you must 

Admit, and nothing more than right and just. 
So when she mices in this playing hout 
For half a day she comes home all worn out. 
And cannot quite compose herself till she 

Has got her best gown off and poured some tea. 


And from some bag or purse she take 
Worth forty cents and dangles 


a prize 
tm my eyes. 


And says: ‘‘ Amanda Skinner thinks that she 
ls Foster, Hoyle and Elwell —all the three. 


And when you have a sharp like that in town 
The only thing to do is take her down.” 


And then she seeks that early rest that serves 
To quiet minds and pick up shattered nerves. 


Professional Discourtesy 


RED LENNOX, the actor, had a room 

in a hotel overlooking a railroad yard. 
At the end of the second day he paid his 
bill. 

“Did the locomotives bother you at 
night?”’’ asked the proprietor. 

“‘No—not at all,” said Lennox. ‘Actors 
and locomotives both have to work at night, 
and I can stand for that; but what I object 
to is having a couple of engines come under 
my window every morning and rehearse 
until noon!” 


A New Translation 


EX THILE Woodrow Wilson was in Chat- 

tanooga on nis recent tour one of the 
features of the program arranged for hi 
entertainment was an automobile sight 
seeing trip through the city. As the party 
slowed up from time to time at some 
particularly interesting point the colored 
chauffeur volunteered bits of local infor 
mation. 

They were passing the new city hall and 
Mr. Wilson read aloud the date on the 
cornerstone —1909 A. D. 

“*George,”” remarked one of the part 
addressing the chauffeur, “ 
what the A. D. stands for?” 

“Suttinly, boss, suttinly,”’ 
George, without the quiver of an eyelid. 
“Why, dat dere ‘A. D.’ stands fo’ ‘all 
done.’” 
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This is the Clothcraft guaranty you’ll 
find in the pocket of every Clothcraft coat 
and overcoat. 


lor Thrifly Men & Young Men 
CLOTHES arioie% 
At’'l0to’25 
Hk Clothcraft guaranty assures the things you 
ought to be sure of before you spend your 
money : absolutely pure wool cloth; first-class 


trimmings and workm: inship; permanent shapeliness ; 
lasting service and satisfaction. 

T hese qualitic S. coupled W ith the correct style and 
unusual perfection of fit that you can see for yourself, 
should lead you to investigate (¢ ‘lothcraft Clothes — 


The One Guaranteed All-Wool Line 
at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 


The Best Way to Investigate is to 
Go to the Nearest Clothcraft Store 


LOTHCRAFT Scientific Tai- SK the dealer to show you the 
loring is the means that has made Clothcraft Blue Serge Special 
these advantages possible It is No. 4130, at $18.50 I ry on 
the result of sixty-one years devoted several Clothcraft coats and overcoats, 
solely to making good clothes at medium — so you can see the becoming styles and 
prices. It is built up on “‘efficiency’’ accurate fit Notice the close-fittin 
nie ds that imp e the g tywhile_ collar, the shapely soulannt, tae smoath 
cutting down the cost. coat-t! t At d re d the wuaral ity that 
1 ires last s i 1 
I assul Il these a int \ if 
( es at S| ) to BL), I ( herait a. ‘ ' . es bys . 
Clothes—and make your selections (4, fe Se Rank tort | winter, wit 
early, while assortments are od the f the nearest dea 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
Founde 850— Oldest American 
nae at rye “ lothes on eveland 


620 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. 
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11S is the Standard Hotpoint Iron. Furnished in three 
domestic sizes, identical except in size and weight. The 
three pound iron, shown on the left, is for light ironing. 
Long and, narrow, for sleeves, tucks, etc. The six pound 
iron shown in the centre is regulation weight and will do 
any form of household ironing continuously. The five pound 
iron shown on the right is large enough for all except the 
very heaviest household ironing, such as blankets. 
These irons have the attached stand (no lifting), the Hot Point, 
(always hot), the cool handle (no holder), which have made “Hotpoints” 


famous the country over. Price in U.S. $5.00. In Canada duty added. 
li your dealer cannot furnish size wanted, we will prepay express. 


HIS is the most 

convenient 
form of electric 
heater yet devised. 
It attaches to any 
light socket and 
gives off a genial 
radiation continu- 
ously. With elec- 
tricity at 10c it costs 
about 2c per hour 
to operate. 

Made of pressed 
steel in ornamental de- 
sign, with ebonite han- 
dle, and can be readily 
moved from place to place. Weight three and one-half pounds. Uses 
the same cord and plug as the Hotpoint Iron. 





For invalids, old people or convalescents it is a great comfort and 
is very useful under the desk or dining table. Price in U. S. $5.00; 
in Canada duty added We pay express charges if your dealer cannot 
supply you. There is no substitute. 


HE only way to make perfect coffee is with a percolator. And the 
most simple, practical and efficient percolator is the one illustrated 
here, which is furnished either in a coffee pot style or the machine style. 


The boiling water drips slowly through the ground coffee, which 
never is 
boiled. 

The heat- 
ing element 
is introduced 
directly into 
the water and 
therefore 
operates very 
economically. 
In less than a 
minute after 
the electric 
current is 
turned on, 
percolation 
begins; and 
the cost at 
average rate 
is about one- 
tenth of acent 
per cup. 

It is so sim- 
ple to operate 
—put the 
coffee intothe 
basket, put the cold water into the percolator, put in the plug and turn 
on the electric current. When strong enough, pull out the plug. 





You get the full favor and aroma of the coffee without the bitter 
taste or caffeine which comes from boiling. 

El Perco, pot style, in burnished copper or nickel, five cup size $7.50; 
seven cup size Machine style, seven cup size $10.00; nine cup 


size $11.00 in the U. S, Duty added in Canada. 





LECTRICALLY heated appliance 
if your household is to enjoy the 
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electrically-lighted home should make the elefff « 


command of conveniences and niceties of sq} > 
except at much greater expenditure of time, trouble and 


HE immersion heater that gives the maximum 

efficiency. It is a highly polished cylinder, 
which is plunged into the liquid and begins 
to heat it instantly. 
Small one boils a 
glass of water in a 
couple of minutes. 


Perfectly sanitary 
and should l!ast indef- 
initely, if the heat is 
not turned on except 
when it is immersed. 


Toilet size $3.00. 
Kitchen size $4.00. 
This size can be used 
in a great many cook- 
ing operations very 
economically. El 
Boilo uses same cord 
and plug as El Comfo. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will prepay 
charges at above prices in the U. S. Duty on 
Canadian shipments to be paid by customer. 


él Slovo 








HIS handsome and efficient stove uses about 

the same amount of electric current as our 
Hotpoint Iron. It will do all of the lighter forms 
of cooking with entire satisfaction. 


Highly nickel plated, with a lower shelf which 
protects the table. The legs also have ebonite 
tips so that it can be used directly on the dining 
table or sideboard. 


Price $5.00 in the U. S., including cord and plug. Duty 
added in Canada. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
ship by prepaid express. 


Guaranteed for two years, like all Hotpoint appliances. 
El Stovo is also furnished in 8 in. size in two heats. 


We furnish a chafing dish, to be used on El Stovo, which 
is extremely efficient. It is shown at the right as El Chafo, 
Style 4. This makes a most satisfactory combination. Price 


of El Chafo No. 4 same as El Stovo. 


Other Appliances 


LL of the appliances described in this announcement 
can be used on the lamp socket. We make a great 
many other appliances which require special wiring; viz.— 
Laundry and Tailor irons in many weights and sizes— 
El Stovo in eight inch and ten inch sizes, competent to do 
heavy cooking — Air Heaters which will warm a good sized 
room, etc. Dealers will give you full informatien. 
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AND the suggestion is —elec 


giving—what so new, so novel, 
What like outlay would add so much 


this winter ? 


s 
of 


Any of these appliances attach to af in 
First cost is nominal. Operating expe} ns 
for Two Years, and if not abused will} . |: 


HE. delights of the chafing dish are now at you “co 


older methods. Fully nickel plated, with ebonite ha 
the plug into place. Since so small an amount of watei "Ist 
The one on the left (El Chafo, Style 4) consists o the 
gives you the advantage of a separate stove. Price in Uz 
The other two styles have self-contained heating element 
which is introduced directly into the water. Extremely quick larg: 
and economical in operation. The centre one (Style 5) is some- cord 
what larger than Style 4. Price complete, in U.S. $12.00. you 








W* have attempted to furnish all of our dis- ~. 
tributors with these appliances in attractive ms 


Ce aR 
holly wrappers for the Holiday trade. If your re F 


" 


dealer has not secured his stock, please notify AM ~*~ 


our nearest office at once. Shipments made 
direct in response to this announcement will 
also be wrapped in holly paper and tied with 
gold cord when requested. 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC Il 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTOiM™ XY, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO * 


136 Liberty St. 560 Washington Blvd. 
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| command your thoughtful attention 
| aximum of comfort and health. Every 


} 


ctric current its daily servant, having instant 


| 


arvice which cannot be otherwise secured, 


}ioney. Use these approved appliances. 


iy o 


lec} tric appliances for holiday 


el,—| so serviceable, so charming ? 
ch of comfort and cheer to your home 
? 


o dm ny light socket of proper voltage. 
xpel™| nse is very slight. Fully guaranteed 
wil _ last indefinitely. 


‘command without the fuss and inconvenience of 
handles. Attach to any light socket—simply slip 
‘is used, the current consumption is extremely slight. 
the usual dishes especially fitted to El Stovo. This 
1 U. S., El Chafo $5.00; El Stovo with cord $5.00. 


The one at right is in Mission design (Style 6) and is still 
larger and heavier. Price $15.00. All are equipped with silk 
cord. In Canada add duty. If your dealer has not the style 
you want, order direct. 





HAT is more appropriate for Holiday gifts 

than these handsome appliances with their 

suggestions of newness combined with extreme 

| serviceability? This is the Electric Age — give 

electrical gifts, in these newest and most ap- 

i proved types. But remember the Hotpoint rep- 

5 utation and our two year guarantee and insist 
upon the goods shown here. - 


IEATING COMPANY 


2Y, | ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA. 


(40 miles east of Los Angeles) 
VANCOUVER, B.C. TORONTO 
1670 Pandora St. 








HIS is the very newest addition to the “El” 
family and provides the most modern way 
A small quantity of water is 


49° 


of cooking eggs. 
placed in the bot- 


tom of El Eggo, the ; 
eggs are placed in 
the ring tray, the 


water is converted 
to steam. e eggs 
are steam cooked. 
Or boil them if you 
prefer. 


A shirring pan 
with convenient 
handles is also fur- 
nished for shirring, 
scrambling, poach- 
ing and similar op- 
erations. In effect, 
El Eggo becomes a small but efficient chafing 
dish. Same plug and silk covered cord as the 
other table appliances. Price in the U. S. with- 
out the chafing dish, $8.00. With chafing dish, 
$9.00. In Canada add duty. If your dealer can- 


not furnish, we pay charges. 


(Jee 


HAT El Perco is to coffee brewing, El 
Teballo is to tea infusing—it does it right. 
The heating element being immersed in the 
water, it is quickly brought to a bubble. The 
plug is then removed, and the tea ball is dropped 
down over the element, which keeps the water 
at bubbling temperature while infusion is made. 
The ball is then drawn up out of the infusion. This 
means that the delightful fragrance and delicate flavor of 
the tea leaf are secured without any of the tannic acid or 
other undesirable principles. 
Heating element guaranteed two years, but unless used 
without being submerged, should last as long as pot 
El Teballo is furnished in highly burnished nickel or 
copper. Pot ‘style, seven cup, price $8.00; machine style, 
seven cup, price $10.00 in the U.S. In Canada add duty 
If your dealer has not yet secured his supply of El Teballo 
we will gladly pay delivery charges. 


Ask Your Dealer 
BOUT 5000 lighting companies and dealers in the U.S 


and Canada sell our appliances. We prefer that you 
buy of them. Their suggestions will be valuable to you 
However, if the dealer you go to cannot furnish our appli- 
ances, place order with our nearest office, as we are anxrous 
that you test the statements we make in this announcement 
Canadian customers are to pay duty 


HIS combination set is called the Utility. Invaluable for 

travelers, flat dwellers, bachelor men and women. Iron 
weighs two and a half pounds and will do all lighter forrns 
of ironing. Inverted on the stand, it becomes a small stove 
Boils the dish of water (about three cups) in ten minutes or 
less. An opening in the iron heats curling tongs without 
additional electric current. 


Price, including stand, dish with cover and handle, cord 
and plug, all packed in ooze leather shopping bag, is $6.00 
in the U.S. Duty added in Canada. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with this Utility Outfit, we will ship by prepaid 
express. There is no substitute. 


L. COMFO pad will 

find almost number- 
less uses. It displaces 
the hot water bottle and 
all other devices for ap 
plying heat locally. It 
is almost priceless in 
the nursery. An ideal 
bed warmer. 


Attaches to any light 
socket and is controlled 
by a thermostat so that 
it cannot become over- 
heated to the danger 
point. Also a_ conve- 
nient separable switch, so that the current can be cut off by 
the person using it. 


Turn the electric current on when you go to bed The thermostat 


will cut off the current when it becomes hot and turn it on again auto 


matically. Therefore, current « onsumption will be very slight 

El Comfo furnishes the ideal way to apply dry heat to any part of 
body and can be used much kotter than a water bottle. The heat is 
continuous and so simple to adjust 

Price in the U. S. $5.00. In Canada duty added We 


marketed this. If your dealer has not secured his stock, write us 


have 


just 


7 IU never ate suc h wheaty tasting toast as you can make any morning 
on your breakfast table if you use El Tosto 
about the 


it for such 


Highly nic kel plated and extremely ornamental Uses 
current as the but of course you use 
that it is 


onom al 


same electric iron, 


short intervals 
really a very ec 
way of making toast. 

And the toast is so ap- 
petizing. Y« 
the bread 
wire coils that are glowing 


1 simply lean 
up in tront of 


red and watch it until it is 
just as brown and just as 
crisp as you like it; then 
take it off piping hot 

E | Tosto 
El Perco and El I ggo sim- 
pliftes the breakfast prob 
Shelf 
above is convenient place 


coffee 


al ng with 


lem wonde rfully 
to keep plates or 
wari. 

Nothing to get out of 
order Guaranteed two 
years and should last for 
Furnished 
complete with cord and 
plug. Price in the U. S 
$4.00; in Canada duty added. 
if not will gladly get it for you 
above pric 


many years 


Your dealer probably has El Tosto, or 
Or we will ship by prepaid express at 
e anywhere in the United States 























XPERT judgment of quality and 
“,authéntic knowledge of style are 
entirely ‘unnecessary when you select 
these garments. ‘The name *‘Collegian’”’ 
in a suit or overcoat is evidence of the 
utmost in quality and style—all that 
anyone expects or can ask for in clothes. 
Look for the ‘‘Collegian”’ label. It is the 
safe way to buy clothes, for it removes 
all guesswork as to fabrics, workmanship, 
style, cut, fit or finish. All you have to 
do is to go to the store that sells Adler’s 
Collegian Clothes, choose something 
becoming, and then your clothes prob- 
lem is solved. The price range is mod- 
erate—$15 to $30—and whatever you 
pay you are sure to secure the greatest 
amount of genuine clothes value. 





Our new Style Book—a fashion guide for men’s 
correct clothes—mailed to any address on re- 
quest. It also tells you the store in your town 
or vicinity that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Milwaukee 
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Chicago 
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System is an excellent thing; therefore 
get system—get as much system as 
you possibly can! All this is what is most 
strenuously heard in these days amid the 


GS Sstemisan then more system! 


struggle and the turmoil of up-to-date | 


business. Never before was systemization 
attempted in so many fields, in such wide 
variety of work. Scientific system has 
been introduced into many and many a 
business where it was supposed that further 


systemization was impossible. And _ all | 


this is most excellent; for system saves 
time—and nothing is more true in busine °88 
than the trite old saying, ‘‘ Time is money. 
And yet some of the wiser and more 
experienced business men are watching 


| heedfully to see that system be not carried 
| too far; or—it would be more correct to 


say—to see that men do not come to 
depend upon system rather than upon 
themselves. 

‘‘Already there is a tendency, in this 
sudden new rush of everything for system, 


| said to me a business man who has an 


army of employees on his payroll—“al- 


| ready there is a tendency toward believing 
that system is the final word; that if 
| perfect system can be obtained, all is 


obtained. There could not be a more seri- 
ous mistake, however. System, excellent 
though it is—and I have myself been 
adopting new systems along lines that 
I had supposed could not be further im- 
proved—system can never take the place 
of individuality, originality, personality, 


| initiative. Compared with personal quali- 


ties such as those, system must always 


remain in a secondary place.” 


A Bold Beginning 


It was along this same line that another 
business man was talking when he said 
that, though he thoroughly approved of 
the machines that automatically set down 
answers to all sorts of arithmetical prob- 
lems, and though he has installed such 
machines to keep abreast of modern 
methods, he has feared that too absolute a 
reliance upon machines would so weaken 
a man’s own ability to figure correctly as 
to injure his usefulness materially. ‘ And 
so I especially try to impress upon those 
who use automatic calculators that they 


| must not let themselves forget how to do 


all sorts of calculations themselves; for at 


| any moment in business a man may find it 


of vital importance to be able to estimate 
a thing instantly with his pencil, or per- 
haps just in his head; and if he has got 
into the way of trusting everything to a 
machine he won’t be able to do it himself — 
won't be up to the mark. No man can 
hope for real success unless he acquires and 
retains a readiness to handle figures. But, 
of course,” he went on whimsically, ‘‘it is 
certainly a convenience to have a machine 
that can multiply 734 by 1614, for even the 
best of my assistants would take some little 
time for such a sum and then wouldn’t be 
absolutely sure of being right.” 


Some of the great houses adher re to 


system even in regard to the advancement | 


of employees in their own service — persons 
entering their employ must be within cer- 
tain limits as to age and can only be put 
ahead after a certain time, andsoon. And, 
though here one can see the general utility 
of such a system, it is peculiarly a branch 
of business management in which the 
wisest business men admit leeway. 

How a young man thought out a system 
all his own—a system he planned for that 
best of all purposes, to get on in the world 
by rising through increase of his own 
merit —and how he induced a great concern 
to let him apply his system, was told me 
just the other day. 

The young man, with only the equipment 
of a high-school education in a small city, 
picked out the line of work he felt best 
fitted for and most desired to go into. It 
was electricity that he determined upon for 


his career; and next he picked out the | 


concern he w yanted to work for—a concern 
whose name is known in every part of the 


world. All this seemed bold enough for | 
a beginning, but it was still bolder to plan | 
a system by which he would make his way | 


upward after once getting his start with 
| the great house he had selected. 
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WeWill Not Be 
In To See You 


We have no visiting list— 
nor any solicitors to do any 
visiting for us. 


Not that we have any 
objection to solicitors. None 
whatever—some of the finest 
men we know are solicitors of 
advertising, and we are glad 
to see them when they call. 


For our part, we need no 
solicitors. Right from the 
start we knew that if we got 
the circulation, advertisers 
would come of their own 
desire. 


We did. They did. 


Go through a copy of Farm 


Journal. Note the quantity 


of advertising—the quality of 
the advertisers and the diver- 
sity of lines advertised— 
—then you will truly ap- 
preciate the significance of 
the fact that we employ no 
solicitors and that every line 
in the paper has come in or 
been sent in by someone 
without personal solicitation. 


Any paper that can, with- 
out personal solicitation, se- 
cure the great volume of 
eiientadiaa tad Farm Journal 
carries needs no further proof 
of its extraordinary efficiency 
as an advertising medium. 


To get a full understand- 
ing of the unique position 
which Farm Journal holds 
among publications, write for 
our book, ‘‘’ Tests and Testi- 
mony.” It will give you a 
wealth of interesting and 
valuable data about the folks 
that support Farm Journal 
and how they support them- 
selves. “Then you will realize 
why Farm Journal is such a 
powerful puller for its ad- 
vertisers, 

This book also contains 
experiences of advertisers in 
Farm Journal, together with 
testimonials from both ad- 
vertisers and subscribers. It 
also gives the most complete 
and helpful statistics about 
the Farmer and the Farm. 

Glad to send it in response 
to a request on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 

Still time to catch our Janu- 


ary issue if you act prompt- 
ly. Send along your copy. 


Wilmer Atkinson Publishers 
Farm Journal 
“* Unlike Any Other Paper” 
Philadelphia 





















This flour is prepared express/y 
for cake baking, from a special 
variety of winter wheat, grown only 
in Southern Indiana. By our own 
exclusive method we eliminate all 
the gluten—gluten makes cakes 
coarse and tough. We pack our prod- 
uct in a Sanitary, air-tight pack- 
age, where it keeps indefinitely, in 
any climate. No corn starch or any 
other ingredient is added. 


SWANS DOWN 
Prepared 


CAKE FLOUR 


is the most economical flour you can use for 
cake baking. It makes lighter, daintier, 
more delicious cakes with half the shorten- 
ing required with ordinary flour. It pre- 
vents failure and wasted ingredients. 


Each package contains flour enough for ten or twelve 

elegant cakes, with twelve recipes. Cost about two 

cents per cake, 

FREE :-— IGLEHEART’ S Book of 
. “ CAKE RECIPES” 






It's a delightful collection of cake creations. Will 
help you ¢ and time again when you're puzzled 
what kind of cake to bake. Just send us your tame 
on a postal for h 8 book, stat a your grocer’s name 

and address, and wh r or not he bandles 


"Swans Down Prepared Cake Flour. 


IGLEHEART 


























Insure Your Baby’s Vitality 
With Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


Ha yi ur baby that vitality which often seems 
between lif nd death? Do you 


build it up? Try Holstein Cows’ 

















now ‘how to 
Milk and see if it doesn’t impart to your baby 
the wonderful vitality of the splendid Holste 
breed »w it will 

Holstein Cows’ Milk is the very nearest thing to 
mother’s milk, so of course it is the best milk for 
babic Compared with ordinary k, it corre 
ponds very closely to mother’s milk in the per- 
centage of butter fat 1 other solids it contains, 
and more important still, in the for h the 
butter fat occur In ordinary mil in 
lame globules, which for I sin 
baby’s stomach instead of being ¢ p 
by the digestive fluid 

ster Milk ts no more than common milk 

If your n n not sup] u, let us know 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
11-B American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
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His first step was necessarily to get the 
concern to employ him. He wrote a letter, 
applying for the place; in the letter he said 
it was his ambition to make a lifework of 
electricity, and he told of his modest edu- 
cational equipment, with its absence of 
technical training. 

The management of that particular 
concern is altogether too wise to bar any 
young man absolutely because of not com- 
ing with a technical-school diploma in his 
hand. It knows very well that, though the 
majority of its high-class employees are 
necessarily technical graduates, there is 
always the chance of picking just the right 
man without a diploma. More important 
than this theoretical broadness of view 
on the part of the management was the 
personality, in this case, of the applicant — 
and the personality must have shown in 
his letter. 

He was engaged and for six months he 
worked indefatigably, watching everything, 
saying little and spending his nights in 
correspondence-school study in electricity 
and mechanics. He felt that he had really 
begun to improve in his daily work, and 
therefore felt that he would be justified in 
beginning to apply the system he had 
planned. So he went to the superintend- 
ent. “‘I should like to be put into another 
department,” he said, “‘where I can learn 
another kind of work.” 

The superintendent smiled. He was the 
kind of superintendent who watches his 
men and understands human nature. He 
knew this young man had been working 
with almost fierceness of effort and that he 
rave high promise. So, though he smiled, 
it was a tolerant smile, and he put the 
young man into another department. 

A Six-Months’ Man 
For two years and a half the young man 
appeared regularly at the superintendent’s 
otfice at the end of every six months. It 
got to be a sort of pleasant joke and the 
superintendent fell into the way of refe r- 
ring to him as his “six-months’ man. 
“How is my six-months’ man coming on?” 
he would ask of some department head; 
and always there came the reply that he 
was devoted, untiring, painstaking and 
successful. 

At the end of two years and a half the 
young man was extremely proficient. He 
was earning a good salary. He was one of 

the few upon whom the superintendent had 
come thoroughly to depend; but there were 
no more departments. What remained now 
was advancement in whatever department 
best fitted the young man’s abilities. And 
so, when there came the regular six-mont hs’ 
appearance, the superintendent met him 
wit h a new geniality. 
““What is it now?” he said. ‘“‘ You have 
served your time in every department.” 

“No,” came the re ply : “there is another 
department I want to t 
department.” 

The superintendent did not like this. 
‘I want you to stay right on in the 
with me,” he said. 

The young man was firm, however. “I 
appreciate what you have done in making 
it possible for me to get experience,” he 
said; “‘but I came here with the determina- 
tion to take in enough departments to get 
a comprehensive knowledge of the business, 
and I cannot get it without experience in 
the selling end.”’ 

The superintendent smiled. ‘Well, I 
suppose I’ve got to help you carry out your 
system,” he said. ‘‘Go down tomorrow to 
the city office and see the sales manager. 
I’ve told him about you.’ 

The sales manager had clearly been told 
to give him a good trying-out, for he put 
him through a grueling examination on all 
sorts of electrical subjects 
operation, material, machinery, theory and 
practice. And soon a curious fact became 
evident. Not only did the young man 
show himself really and thoroughly pro- 
ficient and able to answer questions, but 
it soon became apparent that in some 
br: anches he knew more than his questioner. 

‘You'll do,”” was the bri ef verdict whe 
the examination was over, and the young 
man was given his wis ae for chance. 

This was enly a few years ago. He now 
draws a large salary, and it is in consider 
able degree because, after learni ng every- 
thing broadly—but not until then!—he 
was wise enough to devote himself t 
specialization, and is now — upon as 
the highest authority in the United States 
on certain phases of construc om elect rical 
operation in steel mills. 
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INSTINCTIVE PLAYING 
vs. REASON PLAYING 


HE great aim in all player piano expressi hich y I r thought 
constructions has been to over could be got out of a] er] You'll 
come mechanical banging. The discover that mechanical thumping } 


a ging 





























H ter lency has been to build player piar S entire b t ve l er that 
with mechanical contrivances intended Reason playi tl echar 
to enable the operator to give expression icalne it yer And vou'll 
to the musi Po try, i her word discover t eH & D I ) 
to eliminate | mer i meal Cor i ' 
mechanical , 9 i 
¢ cal sound ri 
We contend that these mechanical Ir t t Re thing t 
expression devices require the Reason a . : . 
to operate the \fter 1 I I f 
Reason, we think, is ford un t ) t piece 
tor lawye! engineer ‘ lists, to sien & 
‘ re with. But music, like all art, page? : : 
is Instinct. It is created by Instinct and . y : 3 Lol r 
I t be recreated (played) by Instinct Wee Maat 
rhe instinctive Virtuolo is built as We t \ t . 
sensitive a nerve Like a nerve, it —* . W 
re nd flash, t r sensitive acep u re I 
fee to rr 1 Inst ing a tal ‘ pr y 
we ¥ I I 
into the Virtuolo I familiar : 
piece of ke the Lohengrin Wed Wy ‘seep ‘ 
ding March, or M rhrough of - 
Georgia r} © the p | : 
in front of the r t see the I 
r ll Put y ir ke tI l rit ‘ ent “ 
it d modulating | I " 
, END FOR rHE INNER 
H r t 1 the pet 1 leve The < 
| yes and begin to pe BEAUTY’? BOOK 
| . y oe ¢ no musical This i 
| ] t all, but rprise t er é' , | 
|! rself | e with per ' 
] fect time nd rhvths é ressi \ 
You can’t help i \ ‘ | 
1 ( I gul ‘ 
\ ert alge. 
H 
| PRICES AND TERMS 
| The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis I 
1 » extr $700 j Art Craft et s \ ( 
| I I $ I | $4 s | 
| I j | 
I \ I I I ! 
| 
| p 
P 
| THE NEW INSTINCTIVE LAYE IANO | 
1 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
Dept. B 1, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
! Please send me full information about you Street A 
] Free Home Test Plan on the Virtuolo; a 
| free copy of “ The Inner Beauty,”” a book | 
| about music and its inner meaning City and te 
i] 
| 
t 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 
| ESTABLISHED 1839 
BOSTON NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO 
| 
a = : . - = 
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Her Engagement 


—_ 


HAT sparkling, shining diamond, 
so full of fire that it seems to 
belong on her hand, passed 


through the scene pictured above 
before ever you 
Siw it 
From the blue 
clay of African 
Kimberley to the 
diamond markets 
of Europe — and 
thence to New 
York. 


That was its 
course, and its 
American destina- 
tion was the store 
of Lambert Bros., 
so you may be sure 
it was a far better 
diamond than most others. 

A Jewelry House Renowned forValue 





y-five years Lambert 
been noted for their 


For thirt 
Brothers have 


wonderful jewelry 
values i 
: DEN 
Intimate knowl f ON 





edge of the gem 
markets of the 
world,.the ability 
to buy in large 
quantities and to ‘ 3 
take advantage of 
every discount, 
have enabled us 





pe 
. . ancl the A Stralian sap 
to keep our prices phire whi 


well below those of 
other ie welers, 





So,--ask us to 
send you one of our oak sheets 
it shows a few illustrations of 
Lambert Engage- 
ment Rings. See the 
rings shown on the 
sheet,— priced from 
$50 to $400. Here 
are values you can- 
a not equal elsewhere. 
ey “$75 We also have 

diamond rings that 

range from $10 to $1500, each excep- 
tional value for its price 

Probably you are 
thinking about some 
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' always there is a suitable 


| man is there? 
| Justice Hughes and some have thought 
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taken during his residence at the White 
House—for reciprocity—was nullified by 
the refusal of Canada torecipros; that there 
is great dissatisfaction with him among 
Republicans—but they ask: “What other 
man is there?” 

Surely enough! What other man is 
there? Never, since the days of John C. 
Fremont, has there been such a dearth of 
available men for the Presidency in the 
Republican party. That once formidable 
organization is so widely split that the 


Progressives will not vote for Taft and the 


conservatives will not vote for La Follette. 
There are men in it who cherish the hope 
that a way out can be found by a compro- 
mise. Even in the remote contingency 
of Mr. Taft’s stepping aside, what other 
Some have suggested Mr. 


Governor Hadley, of Missouri, might do. 


| Attorney-General Wickersham thinks the 
| lightning might strike him, and Secretary 
| Knox, of the State Department, 
| lost his bee. 
| ness of the hope of getting together. 


has never 
The suggestions show the dim- 
Even 
if the plan for a widespread Presidential 
preference primary comes to nothing, as 
it probably will, the Republican National 
Committee being a stern and rockbound 
and standpat institution, there will be 
primaries in various states that will show 
something. North Dakota and Oregon and 
Minnesota, and some others, will have real 
tests. At that, the primaries for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates to the national 
convention will not be conclusive. They 
hoid the primary in North Dakota early in 
March, for example, when it will be hard 
for the farmers to get out. If that primary 
were to be a general election the farmers 
would get out and the conservative Repub- 
licams would gain wisdom and experience. 

However, the primaries are reasonably 
certain to prove a good deal in one way, 
but not a thing if Taft is renominated; for 
there isn’t much disposition to care who is 
nominated, it being the intention of a large 
proportion of the voters in these states to 
let them nominate Mr. Taft if they want 
to, and then express their convictions at 
the general election in November— prov ided 
Democratic 
nominee. 

The Democratic situation is livelier and 
more interesting. There are some Demo- 
crats and remnants of Democratic organ- 
izations in all these states. So far as this 
section of the country is concerned, there 
are but two leading Democratic c andidate 4S, 
Governor Judson Harmon, of Ohio, and 


| Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey 


Of the two, Wilson is much the stronger. 

If Wilson should be nominated against 
Taft, Wilson would carry most of the states 
in this section, with conditions as they are. 

Bryar a Remote Possibility 
The Progressive Republicans, who are 
against Taft, would vote for Wilson—not 
all of them but most of them. Wilson is 
very strong in the states where the revolt 
against the Republican party is greatest. 

On the other hand, the old-line Demo- 
crats, the former organization men who 
helped put Parker over in 1904—the old 
chaps who have hung on to the machines 
are invariably for Harmon. There is your 
split emphasized and made clear. The 
new-thinking Democrats, the Progressives, 
are for Wilson. The old-line men are for 
Harmon. 

If Harmon should be nominated, so far 
as this part of the country is concerned, and 
the opposing candidate should be Presi- 
dent Taft, the time would be ripe for a 
third-party movement and there would be 
a strong effort to get one started. In the 
section I am writing about they think Taft 
and Harmon stand for about the same 
things and are both reactionaries. 

Bryan, who has many friends, is openly 
against Harmon and has indorsed various 
other Democrats, including Wilson, Champ 
Clark, and Governor Marshall, of Indiana. 
Bryan’s closest friends think he does not 


| want the nomination, but all political ob- 
| servers see a Bryan possibility in the game 


of setting up a large number of candidates, 


| in which Mr. Bryan has had an active hand. 


With numerous candidates and ‘two-thirds 
required to nominate, after several ballots 
what is to hinder any delegate from getting 
up and shouting: ‘“ What’s the matter with 


| William Jennings Bryan?” And what 


would be the matter with him—with the 
convention deadlocked? Perhaps nothing 
if it were a mass convention. It will not 
be a mass convention. It will be a dele- 
gate convention. It is easy to stampede 
the galleries but hard to stampede the 
delegates. 

Some of President Taft’s closest advisers 
think Bryan will be nominated, and they 
are living in the fool’s paradise that Mr. 
Taft surely can beat Bryan again. Failing 
Bryan, they think the other easy man for 
him to defeat is Champ Clark. They think 
either Bryan or Clark will be named. These 
advisers have caused Mr. Taft to think his 
opponent will be Mr. Bryan. Thus hope 
springs eterna! in the human breast. 

William Randolph Hearst is fussing 
round in various states and is quite active 
in California. Nobody attempts to solve 
Mr. Hearst’s motives, but he will have 
some delegates in the Democratic con- 
vention just the same—not so many, per- 
haps, as he had in the St. Louis convention 
of 1904; but some—those from California, 
for instance, who will give him a compli- 
mentary vote if he still wants it at con- 
vention time. Mr. Hearst, also, is friendly 
to Champ Clark, and has recently paved 
the way for himself by declaring himself 
back in the Democratic party. He has 
agents working in Illinois and in other 
states. Probably he knows why. 


California Not for Taft 


So far as Mr. Taft’s trip through this 
territory is concerned, it was a neutrai 
proposition. It did him no good and did 
him no particular harm. The people 
received him politely but 





indifferently. | 


There were good crowds and little enthusi- | 


asm. They heard his explanations civilly 
but that was all. They were neither inter- 
ested nor impressed. Of course in some 
localities there was a good deal of organ- 
ized noise; but the spirit in general was 
that of respect for the office, liking for 
the man, but 
his policies. Every effort was made to 
excite enthusiasm. They paraded Mr. 
Taft all round every city. He went to 
ball games and luncheons and fairs and 
dinners, and participated in all sorts of 
local celebrations. The newspapers showed 
where he would be every minute. 

The President arrived in California 
almost simultaneously with that state’s 
adoption by a large majority, on October 
tenth, of the initiative, referendum and the 
recall—extending to judges! California is 
a Republican state, but it is one of the 
most Insurgent of the lot. Last fall they 
elected Johnson governor of California— 
and Johnson is a Progressive for fair. 
They had put a dent in the old and corrupt 
Southern Pacific machine that used to 
nominate the candidates on both sides and 
then graciously allow the people to go to 
it; that controlled the politics, the govern- 
ment, the courts and all the other functions 
of California except the climate—and had 
a mortgage on that! By the aid of pri- 
maries they managed to nominate Johnson. 
Later they elected him. Then the Johnson 


people promptly put before the state a set”) 


no tolerance whatever for | 





of amendments to the constitution, includ- | 


ing the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall, and woman suffrage, designed to 
eliminate the last vestige of the obnoxious 
Southern Pacific rule. That is why the 
recall, applying to judges, was adopted. 
The Southern Pacific used to own the 
courts. In the future if any judge is owned 
by any one he can be attended to at once. 

The delegates to the Republican national 
convention from California will be against 
Taft. They may or may not be for La 
Follette, but they will be against Mr. Taft. 
So far as the Democratic candidate is con- 
cerned, William Randolph Hearst can have 
the delegates for a complimentary ballot 
or two if he still wants them at convention 
time; but Mr. Hearst cannot deliver those 
delegates, nor can he have them sent to the 
convention city under instructions to vote 
for him. Gavin McNab, who is the biggest 
Democrat in California, wil! fight to the 
last against instructions, though he is 
willing to allow Hearst to have a com- 
plimentary vote because of Hearst’s efforts 
for the San Francisco fair; and McNab 
undoubtedly can control. Next to this com- 
pliment for Hearst, Woodrow Wilson is the 
strongest Democrat. 
impression when he was in California and 





Wilson made a good | 
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I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


When you say that to your dealer you'll 
see him smile, for he’ll know there’s another 
member in the ‘‘Sure-Shot Club” — another 
customer for him who know ammuni- 
tion. Oh! theyare all joining, for one by one 
they are giving the BLA( K SHELLS a trial 
and are learning for themselves what these 
better shells will do for their scores. 


The success of the BLACK SHELLS 


rood 
good 


didn’t *‘just happen.’” There are reasons why 
they give the men who try them the best shoot- 
ing they’ve ever known. Here are a few of 
the reasons —look ’em over 


The primer used in the BLACK SHELLS 
contains no mercury and no ground glass. 
The results are quickness and uniformity — 
better scores and bigger bags. You doubt it? 
Try it. 

Fractions of a second co mt when you are 
after a bird on the wing —that’s why we make 
the Flash Passage (the hole in the head through 
which the flame from the primer reaches the 
charge) 100% larger than ir 
There’s no chance for hang-fire there. BLACK 
SHELLS have a solid head and are really water- 
proof. Even a ducking won't hurt them. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16 
inch base. 

CLIMAX, the most 
(both dense and bulk 
half-inch base. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. Has a long one- 
inch brass base. 


ordinary shells. 


popular smokeless 
shell made. Has one- 


Send for book about shells. If u enclose 
10 cents we will send a beautiful colored 
yoster, 20 x 30 inches, called “October 
Bas s." Sure to please every shooter. 
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linen Ollars 


and that’s why they last longer. Get linen 
collars—get the Barker Brand—the price is 
the same as you have been paying for in- 
ferior collars (2 for 25c). 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 
2 for 25c 


are the only “ Warranted Linen” collars at that 


price. Pure, sunbleached, Irish 
Linen Collars, hand made and 
reinforced button holes, Try 


them — you will buy them after 
the trial. 100 styles to choose 
from—at most dealers. If yours 
can’t supply you send us $1 for 
8 prepaid, Style Book Free. 
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he is likely to be the second choice of Cali- 
fornia, subject to whatever manipulations 
may ensue. 

There will be a direct test of the popu- 
larity of Mr. Taft and Mr. La Follette, 
or some other Progressive Republican, in 
Oregon. The Oregon election law provides 
that every qualified elector shall have an 
opportunity to vote his preference, on his 
party nominating ballot, for one person for 
President and one person for Vice-President, 
either by writing the names of such persons 
on the ballot or by marking a cross before 
the printed names of the candidates on 
the ballot. Names of candidates can be 
printed on the ballots by petition of their 
supporters in sufficient number. The 
friends of Mr. Taft in Oregon will see to it 
that his name is on the ballot and so will 
the friends of Mr. La Follette see to it that 
his name is on the ballot. This election 
will select the delegates to the party con- 
ventions and the Presidential electors. It 
is further provided that no person can vote 
for more than one person for the office of 
national delegate and that each delegate 
shall have two hundred dollars for traveling 
expenses. This restriction to voting for one 
delegate makes it almost a certainty that, 
whatever happens, some delegates will be 
sent to the convention to oppose Taft; and 
the probabilities are that the majority of 
the delegation will be against Taft. Dele- 
gates elected are expected to carry out the 
wishes of their party as to the national 
candidates as expressed at the primary. 
There is no way of forcing this, of course; 
but the moral obligation is there and proba- 
bly will be regarded by all delegates who 
want to return to live in Oregon. 

Wilson is strong in Oregon; but there, as 
elsewhere, the old-line Democrats are for 
Harmon. Wilson made a good impression 
when he spoke there, and both he and 
Harmon have had emissaries in the state. 
There isn’t much of a Democratic organiza- 
tion in Oregon, but what there is is in favor 
of Harmon, so far as the individual pref- 
erences of the old-timers and old-liners go. 
There is some talk of Clark, and Hearst has 
done some prospecting also. The proba- 
bilities are, at this time, that Wilson will 
get the delegates. 


In Washington 


Washington is strongly Insurgent in a 
Republican sense. The Republican regu- 
lars will not tell you so, but it is true just 
the same. The old-timers say the state is 
disgusted with the Insurgent experiment 
it made when it sent Poindexter to the 
Senate, but the mass of the people do not 
reason that way and are not for Mr. Taft. 
Conservation of the resources of the state 
is an absorbing topic in this state, as in 
Oregon, Idaho and elsewhere, and is likely 
to have its effect on the political complexion 
of the delegation. The Washingtonians 
and the Oregonians are not strong for the 
present system of conserving their resources. 
They want to have a hand in that business 
themselves. 

Washington will vote next spring on the 
initiative, referendum and recall as applied 
to state affairs. Ata recent election the 
state declared for woman suffrage and some 
of the cities have the recall municipally. 
Under the primary laws of the state, it 
seems difficult to provide money for the 
expenses of a state convention to name 
delegates to the national convention, and 
there has been some talk that the executive 
committee of the state committee will 
select the Republican delegates. If the 
executive committee of the state committee 
tries this there will be a row that will be 
heard as far as Boston. The Insurgent 
Republicans will not submit to this, as the 
old crowd is in control of the state com- 
mittee. It is doubtful if the executive 
committee will have the nerve to attempt 
this procedure. If it does it is certain the 
delegates selected will be for Mr. Taft; but 
if such a delegation is sent there will be 
another delegation at the convention, 
selected by primary, that will clamor for 
admission. 

As elsewhere on the Coast, Wilson is 
strongest with the people in Washington, 
but the Democratic politicians are for 
Harmon. There is little discussion as yet 
of Democratic candidates and the Demo- 
cratic organization in the state is nebulous. 
The only concrete thing in the state, as 
this was written, was 2 Harmon organiza- 
tion. Harmon himself is due in Washing- 
ton in December. Wilson has been there 
and was warmly received. The old-liners 
are not in a majority in the state and there 





has been a recent interest in the candi- 
dacy of Champ Clark. As it stands now, 
the chances are that Wilson will get the 
delegates as against Harmon. 

The death of Senator Thomas H. Carter 
left the regular Republicans in Montana 
without a leader, but there isn’t much doubt 
that Taft will have the delegates when the 
time comes to choose them. Senator 
Dixon, who is a candidate for reélection, is 
classed as a near-Insurgent; but he will 
probably not oppose a Taft delegation. 
In any event, the delegates will be for Taft 
in all probability. So, too, will the dele- 
gates from Idaho, where there is much 
Insurgent sentiment, but where it is doubt- 
ful if that sentiment could be crystallized 
for La Follette. Taft will unquestionably 
have the delegates from Wyoming and Utah. 
Senators Warren and Clark will see to that 
in Wyoming, and the Mormon Church, as 
represented by Senator Smoot and the so- 
called “‘ Federal crowd,” will attend to it in 
Utah. Nevada will also be for Taft. 


Colorado and the Dakotas 


It is likely that uninstructed delegations 
will be sent from these states to the Demo- 
cratic national convention. If the Montana 
Democratic leaders can be said to favor 
anybody they favor Wilson. Of course 
strong efforts will be made to get instructed 
delegations by Wilson and Harmon, and 
mayhap by Clark; but the likelihood is 
that the unterrified Democrats from this 
bunch of states—Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada—will go without 
oe and be prepared to jump the 
ight way when the time comes. 

Arizona and New Mexico will send Taft 
delegations to the convention. There is 
plenty of Insurgent sentiment in Arizona; 
but the men who run the party there are 
mostly officeholders, and they will comply 
with the wishes of the President. Champ 
Clark is strong both in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but the big interests of the state 
seem to favor Harmon; and that about 
settles it in these new stars in the flag. The 
scheme in both Arizona and New Mexico 
will probably be to send uninstructed 
delegates, but really for Harmon; and 
they will jump to Champ Clark or some 
other man if Harmon cannot be nominated. 
There are a good many Missouri Demo- 
crats in Arizona who like Clark, particu- 
larly among the active politicians. The 
Taft forces will dominate in New Mexic 0. 

The Republican party in Colorado is all 
shot to pieces. It is disorganized and dis- 
gruntled. It doesn’t care much who will be 
nominated by the Republicans for Presi- 
dent, though the delegates will be for Taft. 
Very few Republicans, and none exce DP t 
the most optimistic, think any Republica 
can carry the state nationally ‘, though there 
is hope that the state tic ket may pull 
through. There was a nasty Democratic 
row over the election of a United States 
Senator that is not settled yet. Former 
Senator Patterson, who owns the Denver 
News, opposed the election of Mayor 
Robert Speer, of Denver, and prevented it 
by keeping enough Democrats out of the 
caucus to stop election. That doesn’t 
make any for Democratic harmony; but 
Patterson and Speer are widely apart as 
Democrats, Patterson being a radical and 
Speer a conservative. Patterson thinks of 
Bryan as a possibility—that is, he thinks 
circumstances might arise that would 
nominate Bryan. He will make no such 
fight and is content to let things shape 
themselves. Wilson has a lot of supporters 
in the state; and. as elsewhere, the Old 
Guard of the Democrats is for Harmen. 
An uninstructed delegation is likely unless 
some Democratic candidate deve lops more 
strength than is at present apparent, and 
goes in and makes a big fight. 

North Dakota and South Dakota are 
both highly Insurgent in a Republican 
sense. On a question of voting for Mr. 
Taft in a general election, with present 
conditions prevailing, it isn’t likely he 
could carry North Dakota, and he might 
have difficulty in carrying South Dakota. 
The first primaries where there will be a 
direct Presidential preference will be earl) 
in March in North Dakota. It is 
present intention of both sides in 
Republican party to force a test. La 
Follette’s chances of getting the delegation 
are brighter than Taft’s in both the north- 
ern and southern parts of these two great 
agricultural states. So far as the Dem- 
ocratic candidates are. concerned the 
Democratic organizations do not amount 

Concluded on Page 70/ 
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NATOWHERE can one find such a 
4 N complete reference-book for all 
departments of art, such as architec 
ture, painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
numis matics, lacquer work, enamels, 
embroidery, lace, heraldry, decoration, 
engraving, etching, armor and costume. 
These are illustrated by carefully 
drawn,authoritative pictures of antique 
and modern statues, bas-reliefs, frescos, 
mosaics, coins, etc. No art dictionary 
ever made, contains such a variety of 
information as The Century Diction- 
ary, Cyclopedia and Atlas. 

















Invention 


\ ANY new tools, machines and 
4 processes have been devised in 
the last twenty years to make the 
various tradesand manufactures easier, 
better and more profitable. Spec ial- 
ists in technology, textiles, chemistry, 
electricity, metallurgy, mining, nava! 
construction, photography, tools and 
machines, were in charge of these 
departments Careful mechanical 
drawings and realistic illustrations 
help to make the text clearer. 
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Electricity 

“Pas is a branch of modern science 
which is closely connected with the 
progress of modern business and which 
is also in process of growth and creat- 
ing history every day. Definitions of 
ali electrical terms and of many forms 
ol electrical apparatus are given, in 
each case with the latest information. 
The most important appliances for generat- 
ing or utilizing electricity are illustrated with 
carefully drawn pictures The electrician of 
the General Electric Company, the late presi- 
dent of the tna ster Polytechnic Institute 
and the Professor of Physics at Cornell covered 

the subject of Helectric ity for The Century, 
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Aviation 

OTHING so fully illustrates the 

real up-to-dateness of The Cen- 
tury as that part of it devoted to 
aviation. This is entirely an achieve- 
ment of the last twenty years. Today 
it isa fact so real that Grahame-White 
says that in five years the Atlantic 
Ocean will be used only to bathe in. 














New meee such as “aileron” and “‘ hangar” 
have been added to the language All these 
new ords are defined and authoritative pic- 







t 5s are given of ious types of aero- 
ane biplan 1 *s —and other flying 
machin The Professor of 






Meteorology arvard and two practical 
aeronauts had charge of this part of the work. 


















One-fifth of the World’s Progress 


has been made in the last 
Twenty Years 


N bringing Tue Century Dictionary, Cyctopepia and Attias up to date in 
the new and enlarged edition, just issued, not only has every page of the 
book been revised, but tHe mew matter added has amounted to one-fifth of the 
original work, a striking indication of the world’s progress during the past two 
When The Century was published (1890-91) it was, in its field, the 


most complete of works of reference. 


decades. 
But the world has gone ahead since then 
with startling speed. ‘The older sciences have grown immensely; new sciences 
have sprung up; new discoveries and inventions of all kinds are almost number- 
less; medicine has been revolutionized by studies in immunity and serumtherapy; 
radium and radioactivity have been found; aviation and wireless telegraphy 
have become commonplaces; war has devised new engines for land and sea; 
and so on, almost indefinitely. And with all this has come a vast host of new 
words and new facts which a book like ‘Vhe Century must record. 

In fact, only upon such a foundation as was laid in ‘Vhe Century twenty 


years ago, could so complete a work siescsad be constructed. 





















Chis is the new 
stand designed 
for The Century 
by the Crafts- 
man Shops 
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Architecture 














en CENTURY is especially 
useful, not only to professional 
architects but also to all who are 
interested in architecture from any 
point of view. It isa complete glossary 
of architectural terms and of those of 
all the arts and industries which are 
connected with architecture and build- 
ing. It includes among its ten thou- 
sand illustrations many carefully 
drawn pictures of notable examples of 
various styles of architecture —includ- 
ing all the great architectural monu- 
ments of the world. 








Exploration 

INCE the appearance of the first 
WJ edition of The Century the North 
Pole has been added to the map of the 
world by Peary’s daring exploration. 
Among the maps in the Atlas is a map 
of the North Polar region as far as it 
has been explored to date, with records 
not only of Peary’s various journeys 
but also of the routes of all other 
explorers with their points of “farthest 
north;” and there is also a new map 
of the South Polar regions showing 
the routes of exploration of Lieut. 
Shackleton and many others. 








Medical Discoveries 
6 Kens CENTURY records the prog- 


ress in the discovery of serums for 
the prevention and cure of disease, 
such as cancer, consumption and other 
malignant diseases. This is only one 
instance of the progress of both med- 
icine and biology; in both the latest 
discoveries are described and all the 
terms used are fully defined in this 
up-to-date edition of The Century. 
The Professor of Clinical Pathology in 
Baltimore Medical College and the editor of 
the ‘‘Medical Record" are distinguished con- 
tributors. 
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Automobiling 


“PRE CENTURY is a complet 
reference-book for automobil 
terms. Pictures are given of various 
types of cars and also detailed mechan 
ical drawings of a typical car. All of 
the words, many of them entirely new 
terms taken over from other languages 
or coined in our own, are defined in 
their proper place in the Dictionary 
\ page of beautiful illustrations shows 
the latest models of automobiles from 


the runabout to the fire-engine. 
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The New and Enlarged Edition of 


The Century Dictionary 
Cyclopedia and Atlas 


HIS set of books, as it stands today, is 
literally a necessity in every intelligent 
It not only should be a part of 


home. 


every library, it is itself a Jibrary. 
take precedence of every ‘‘shelf of books,”’ 


‘ 


because it is itself a 


will be more consulted, more read, more used 
than any other twelve books in any language, 
and young people should be taught to seek 
the columns of this, the world’s great question 
Bacon divided all books into two 


answerer. 


classes—books of knowledge and books of 


power. 


Books of Knowledge 


Knowledge has been defined as knowing where to find 


things. In 
verified, indexed and illustrate 


nor in any combination of sets of books 
As a Dictionary the new revision now defines, spells THE CENTURY COMPANY 


‘shelf of books’”’ 


The Century belongs to the 


Ihe Century this information is classified, 


1 as in no one set of books 


It should 


which 


than Bartlett. 


Send today f 


which defined 


necessity to you; describes the several 
styles of binding; states the prices; 
the favorable terms on which it is sold; 
and the attractive offer to owners of 


nearly every named spot on the surface of the earth, w 
population according to the U. S. census of 1910 
latest foreign censuses. 


As a book of quotations it contains 200,000 more 


It differentiates more synonyms than Crabbe 

It suggests more words than Roget 

It is a dictionary of authors, a classical dict 
dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. 


Something to do at once 
9 the ““Announcement of Publication.’ 
gives more fully the wonderful scope of this work; it 


Use 
this 
Coupon 


the first edition of ‘The Century. 


and pronounces 100,000 more words than the first edition, 


Union Square, New York 
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Nature 


GREAT educational feature of 
The Century, is i 
definitions and illustrations of animal 
plants and minerals, including man 


discoveries in the natural 





sa] 





its very compicts 


| world, made 
since the first edition appeared. All 
the illustrations of these natural ob 
jects are such as to be acceptable both 


to the specialist and to the layman. 


It is the greatest ‘‘nature book”’ in 
the world, with all its material readily 
accessible The illustrations in thi 


field are particularl 1erous and 


accurate, 














Business 





N! ) phase of the development of t} 
4 world has been so important 


he last two decades as the devel 


ment of 


manufacturing have increased by leay 
and bounds, and new methods, mat 


rials and pro lucts have been introdu 


so that new definitions of ol 


and a great vocabulary of new wore 


have come into existencs 
The t 


ess man will find The Ce 
bu 





ne t of his business librar 

erks enographers will find it a 
ot au y int se of word un 
by a ser rete 0k 
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Science 
Bes CENTURY gives the 
I research and thougnt in 
oy lepar of science ! 
I geology, zoology, biolog 
: mathematics, physi 
l sable both t 
“thy a aching % ent 
: n n an 
4 W j ale 
(> € rve 
{ of the nat 
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120,000 more than any other English 
dictionary which had preceded it. 
As a Cyclopedia it gives abundant and concise infor- 
mation upon biography, geography, history, and every art, 
science and trade. 
As an Atlas it is one of the most comprehensive in 


the world and the most convenient. It gives the name of 
+} 


and the 


It 
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Culture 


7 AN of ed ition is marked by 
4 his familiarity with the t 
works lit 


gre: 

n literature, painting, sculpture 

music, architecture, and the other art 
In such matters The Century is espe 
cially omplete ‘ t cdo 
the name ol ever important writer, 
artist and musician, with the names of 
great bool opm piece ol statuary 
ind painting The Century is the 
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Wireless Telegraphy 


Sarees the appearance first 
WJ edition of The Centu wirel 





telegraphy ha appeared and = ha 
Le ‘ » efhcient that ! ‘ 
used in s¢ ral instance to pr nt 
lisasters at sea, n ! in the r 
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The Art of War 
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ind the progre of the world 
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THE 


o bosom- bulge in 


N the Gme't 
Dress Shirt a 


his wt There’s no 
And the cuffs come just 


’ + 
mans at 
bulging. 


Neckband is 
too; the 


length ). 
bosom, 


Look 


Gme't 


Dress Shirts. 
for all occasions. 


Sales Offic 


‘Guaran teed 
Shirts “3 7 


right (every man can get his own sleeve F Mi 
PRE-SHRUNK 
shirt launders like new. 

accuracy of making as well as quality of material. 


— the label that guarantees Custom Satis 
Backed by over 30 years’ reputation. 


t Write for the Emery Book showing the authoritative styles in shirts 
Let us fill your order through your own dealer, 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers of The Emery Shirt, Philadelphia 


es also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


Each shirt is factory-tested for 


faction in ready-to-wear 











| UNDERWEAR 





Oneila Knil 








and 


ways. 


an 


both sides. 
fabric, 


MEN’S Separate Garments $1 
Union Suits $2 
BOYS’ Separate Garments S0c 
Union Suits $i 
Try Velvetrib Union Suits 

fae fe ‘ meta , A 
rdealer doesn t Velvetrib, 
ius his name We li mail you 
kiet and sample of fabric and see 

that you are supplied 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
us Oneita Union 
a- Knit 


Makers af Sam 
wits and er Oncis 


“Utica, N.Y. 


Mill 52 











: e feels so good and wears so well”’ 


Beyond its velvet-like caress to the skin 
its luxurious warmth, Velvetrib has 
other important features. 
Though smooth in fit, it is as free 

and easy as your skin. 

are double sewed and re-inforced throughout. 
4 Velvetrib is the improved idea in Winter Underwear. 

It is knit of two closely interwoven layers and is alike on [¥ 
Without coarseness of yarn or bulkiness of 
strength, warmth and velvety softness are obtained. 
By actual test it possesses 80 to 100°% more strength than 
other underwears of equal weight. 


Velvetrib IS GUARANTEED 
against irritation of the skin, shrinking, ripping, tearing, 
bagging—or money back. Velvetrib is made of espe- 
cially prepared Egyptian yarn. 
weights for men and boys. 


Iti is elastic both 


Velvetrib garments 


In medium and heavy 
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Genuine Swiss 
Cuckoo Clock $995 


DELIVERED FREE 


pular clock is manufactured in 
terland, ‘where the Art of Wood 
g has reached perfection. The 
koo calls every hour and half hour 
re 11 inches in length and 6 inches in 
th. Pertect movement. Remarkable 
. Directions with every clock 
nd your check, money order or 
Stamps to-day, and remember hack 
comes your moncy if you are dissatisfied 
Write for one of our illustrated cata- 
logues, which will be sent to you free. 
TO DEALERS!! We want the best 
store in every town to be ouragent. Write 
at once for particulars. 


F. VORENBERG COMPANY 
16 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 


“ The House of a Thousand Novelties'’ 


















FOR 1912 we present 
four YALE Models, 
equipped with the im- 
proved Eclipse free engine 
clutch, 234 inch studded 
tires, eccentric yoke and 
muffler cut-out. 


Write to-day for your copy of the 

1912 advance YALE literatur: 

which tells of this and other 

ierevements embodied in the 
YALE line. 


Model 24, 4 H. P. YALE, $210 
Model 24m, 4 H. P. YALE with Bosch 


magneto, $235 
Model 25, 5 H. P. YALE twin, $260 
Model 27, 7 H. P. YALE, $285 








EVENING POST 


ADVENTURES IN 
ANTIQUING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


| have it, within ten days I found a pair pre- 


cisely similar and bought them for five dol- 
lars, undamaged—except that the bottom 
of one stopper was broken. 

One time, in far-off Alaska, I found in a 


| hut on Kadiak Island a splendid Russian 


samovar and a beautiful teapot of Russian 
china, heavily banded in gilt. How did they 
come to be in those surroundings? The 
answer is that my host was once a sea- 
otter hunter, in the times when Russian 
ships brought in all sorts of things to sell to 


| the Aleuts, when the latter had all kinds of 
money, the product of the rich fur of the 


seaotter. Boththe samovar and the teapot 


| were in use on the family table, but I man- 


aged to carry them away and I have them 
now—very good proof that no corner of the 
world is safe to leave uncombed. The 
cashier of a safety-deposit company in 


| Chicago has the finest fish-set in silver I 


| antiques in a little English town. 


took us into their sitting room and gave us 


| think? 


| chair where you are a-settin’ of now. 


ever saw, and will not part with it. His 
wife, a summer tourist, bought it in Sitka, 
where it had been sold by an old English 
family. You wouldn’t usually call Sitka or 
Kadiak a good town for antiquing. 

I recall a delightful afternoon or two 
spent with a regular Dickens character, an 
old Englishman whose father was a chair- 

maker before him and who now sells 
What a 
delightful little spot that crowded shop 
was, forsooth! The old man and his wife 


tea. His eye gleamed with added light as 
he leaned toward me. “Look about you, 
sir,” said he. “‘This room is not much, you 
Well, sir, I will tell you. His 
Majesty, Edward VII, has sat in that very 
The 
Queen and the Prince of Wales was with 
him—all right in this little room; and they 
had tea with us, just as you are having. 
My father made chairs for the Queen, his 
mother; and I made a presentation chair 
for His Majesty himself —and here’s a letter 
from his chamberlain acceptin’ of it.” 


Knockers as Knickknacks 


This semiroyal reception made a pleasant 
memory—that of the old man and his 
kindly wife. Of the two tall clocks they 
showed us, Willie Lou could not make a 
selection, for one had chimes and the other 
had a Chippendale case; so we took them 
both, of course—the only proper way in 
which to compromise a matter of that kind. 
The spandrels, or brass corners of the dial- 
faces, proved the antiquity of those two 
clocks. And as to the old brasses and the 
heaps of blue china, and the fine old Shef- 
field, which rested in that little shop, I can 
only hope they have not yet been discov- 
ered by American collecting dealers. I was 
unfortunately pretty near broke or I would 
have bous ght the whole works. It makes 
me very unhappy to think that anybody 


| else should own such treasures. 


| CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. | toms department in Chicago smashed one | 


I recall a pleasant afternoon we had one 
time on the Rag Market, in Rome, and an 
hour or so of chaffing with a female 
representative of the populus Romanus, 
whose nose might have been called a beak. 
She wanted four and a half cents each for 
some hammered brass doorknobs, and I 
thought three and a quarter cents was abun- 
dant. Paid the four and a half, of course, 
and paid further duty and freight all the 
way home to America. When I showed 
these doorknobs to Willie Lou she declared 
they were nothing more than old battered 
tops off of brass bedsteads. I don’t like to 
urge the matter— Willie Lou is occasionally 
right. She also doubts some Venetian 
bronze door-knockers, and others of Parisian 
origin. Personally, I think any front door 
would look well with several knockers— | 
a caller could take his choice. One solitary 
knocker on a door does not look half so 
large and generous as half a dozen. 

Once, when riding through an unknown 
back street of Paris, my partner in misdeeds 
frantically clutched me by the arm. 
“There it is!”’ she cried, m f stopped the 
fiacre with another frantic grab. “It” 
turned out to be an old liqueur set, appar- 
ently a counterpart to one that had cost 
us twenty-five dollars in Baltimore years 
ago. The little second-hand dealer was 
glad to take ten francs for this. With great 
care I personally packed this and sent it 
home; and with equal assiduity the cus- 
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Good Housewives 


And all lead- 
ing chefs and 
cooks use it. 


A Wonderful 
Appetizer. 


Assists 
Digestion. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





An admirable relish of rare quality and 
Try it on Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Chops, Steaks, Gravies, 
Stews, Salads and Chafing 
Dish Cooking. 


SONS, 


rich flavor. 


Joun Duncan’s Agents, New York 


























CONFIDENCE 


Doubt never raised a man’s salary— 
confidence makes many fortunes. 


The purpose of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to give a 
man confidence in himself by training 
him in the line of work he prefers. 

1. C. S. Training is today one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 
young man can have. EMPLOYERS 

VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 





This is a fact proved by thousands 
ot. Cc. &. Over 400 of them 
voluntarily report each month an in- 
crease in salary as the result of I. C. § 
training. 

With this truth before you, is it not 
worth your while to inquire just how 
the I. C. S. can help YOU? 

To do this it is only nece 

mark and mail the coupon. 


students. 


ary to 





INTERNATIONAL ge era SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, app ooeenaapatagha 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can 
qua by tar tha peaitic 1 bebe we which I mark 





Automobile Running Civil Service ( Spanish 


Mine Superintendent Architec Prench 
Mine Poreman Chemist Ps German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages (Tralian 


Concrete Construction 

Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufacturing 

Stationary Engineer 

Loe erg Expert 
nical Engineer 

Mechanical Draftsman 


Commercial English 
Building Contractor 
Industria) Designin 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 


Architectural Drafteran Stenographer 
Electrical Engineer k Keeper 
Electric Lighting Supt. Poultry Farming 














Name 7 - ———— 


Present Occupation___ — 





Street and No. _ 





City 
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Take This 
Good Job 


on Sworn Statement 


of its Worth 


YOU CAN do this —anywhere you 
\ live —if you get the chance. To be- 
gin at once write today for this new 
proposition, proved wonderfully successful 

No experience was necessary for these 
teachers, lawyers, salesmen, clerks, writers, 
business men, students, etc., who joined 
our selling organization, now making better 
incomes than they had before. 

I show you sworn statements before 
notaries and voluntary enthusiastic letters 
from our representatives everywhere telling 
the money they are making — as high as 
$25 to $50 a week and up—many at the 
rate of several th lousan d dollars a year. 

Be your own ‘‘boss’’— independent to 
work in the time you please. Work when 
you know you can make the most money. 


Do this in part or all your time 
as Agent, Salesman or Manager 


Tt’s well worth | want a good man in every 
your while to write “tery o' stg 
us and get our special 
offer to you. That 
costs you only a 2c 
stamp or a postal. 

If I didn’t have 
a good, traightfor- 
ward proposition 
this advertisement 
wouldn’t be here. 















Guaranteed 
te sharpen } 
every 5 
razor— ff 
safety or | om tho ’ 
i razor users in 4 
old style i J every partoftheu.s 


The Never Fail 
Automatic Razor 


Sharpener 


—So Much Talked About 


ty. Protection against others 
ion, assistance, personal 





No charge made for te 
g over your field 
ov to each man, 





This is a new prop itive automatic razor 














stropper — absolutely gu sharpe 
sr lige any razor or 
th idles any and every blade 
ipey oe seconds will put it f t and t 
give a cooling, soothing, satisfyi shave 
expert hand operator, no matter bow caref 


Men are eager to buy it. Women buy it for presents to men 

The possibilities are unlimited. I absolutely prepare 
you on how to start at once and make @ great success 
for yourself and us. Investigate Don't delay Terri- 
tory is ing fast. Write t y. and give the name of 
your c , 








Address, Secretary 


The Never Fail Co. 2 


1243 Colton Bidg. 


Toledo, 0 Tear 


This Out 
and Mail Today , 


Secretary, THE NEVER FAIL CO., 
1243 Colton Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





Send me your offer, your proposition for me to 
represent you and all the facts about what others 
are doing in similar work for you. 


Name 


County 
Be sure to name your county) 


Address 


ae 
Cas EF 





of the twin bottles— Bohemian glass which 
cannot be found today. When is a bargain 
not a bargain? 

Once we found an absolute nest of fine 
old French mahogany in a little known but 
very delightful hotel in a side street in 
Paris, the address of which I should not like 
to give, lest the place should be spoiled. 
Not a thing would be sold, however. Ah, 
well! Some of them may die some day; 
and if so I know what will happen to a 
certain dressing table there. It is even bet- 
ter than the Duchesse dresser we found in 
New Orleans, which caused us to discard 
dressing tables bought in Richmond, 
Montgomery and Mobile. 

If you are happy enough to find some 
of these really good private hotels in the 
great cities of Europe, you will have a 
great deal better time and better accom- 
modations than you will in the great cara- 
vansaries that are practically American in 
every respect and cater to the American 
trade. Such a quiet and exclusive place 
we once found in Half Moon Street, in 
London —a delightful stopping place whose 
name, of course, cannot begiven. Thislittle 
place bore the name of its founder, who 
had been dead some twenty or thirty years. 
It seemed he was a butler, long in service 
with a noble family, and he knew what 
good things were. When he went into 
business for himself in his modest little 
city place, some seventy-five years or more 
ago, he had all the passion of a collector; 
and whenever there was a sale of the belong- 
ings of a good family anywhere in reach 
he was on hand. 

Here, for once in my life—and perhaps 
the only time in my life—I saw Chippen- 
dale and Heppelwhite chairs that were 
without doubt genuine originals. There 
were many other pieces of old English 
mahogany such as collectors do not find 
nowadays. The successors had actually 
sold some of these old chairs as low as five 
or ten pounds each, but had wisely con- 
cluded never to part with any more of them. 


The Feel of Mahogany 


The butler in the quaint little dining 
room—where sometimes you might meet 
real people—one time brought to show us 
some of the old Georgian silver that the 
former master had collected. There were 
nine little silver cream jugs, worn thin as 
eggshells—I think they were the hand- 
somest examples of the silversmith’s art I 
ever saw. ‘“‘We’ad ten of them, sir,”’ said 
he; ‘“‘but one cam2 up missing about five 
years ago.”’ He did not say whether he 
suspected one of the servants or one of the 
guests. I hastily told him to put all of 
them in the safe and to invent a new com- 
bination for the safe—because, of course, 
no money would buy any of these pieces, 
and I did not want to rest under later sus- 
picion. And yet—such good fortune comes 
to the collector sometimes—I later found 
two creamers almost as good as these which 
had made us so unhappy. 

The old city of Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
is one of the best places in the world to find 
old silver—for what reason I cannot say. 
On Princes Street in that city 1 once met 
a tall, slender, gray-haired, ruddy-faced 
Scotchman, with silver side whiskers, who 
also surely had stepped directly out of one 
of Seott’s novels. He was both antiqua- 
rian and fancier, and he really glowed as he 
— us some of the splendid silver that 

had been accumulated & his house, most 
of it of fabulous prices, to be sure. Here 
you saw, indeed, the flowering of an un- 
restricted art—that of an earlier century, 
when there were artists who did not work 
on an eight-hour day, nor for their pay 
alone. These things are not for persons 
of moderate means; yet I did manage to 
accumulate two Georgian sauceboats and 
some forks and spoons whose hallmarks 
brought them in duty-free, as certainly over 
one hundred years of age. That is one 
beauty about British silver—the hallmark 
tells you what you are getting. 

Our customs officers have been much 
troubled and confused in construing this 
law on free entry of antiquities of artistic 
nature. No mahogany has any hallmark; 
and, of course, it rarely is the case that 
affidavits of living persons can be obtained 
as to the origin of a really old piece, let 
alone proof of an age of over a century. 
The expert must simply rely on the feel 
of the wood and the workmanship. I have 
had the best obtainable modern carvers 
make clawfeet to match the old ones on a 
piece of ancient mahogany—but you can 
tell the difference in the dark. 
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AIMS As EASY AS POINTING YOUR FOREFINGER 


Only the 
Burglar 
Need be 
Afraid 


Y OU often hear people say: I'd like a pocket ar 
prote and helpless at night, and even in the dayt 
gun than of the burglar or the tramp."* 














If you will just call up your hardware dealer » 
Automatic and a hundred 1 f cartridges quick, a 
shoot a few round forget all f Ss 
proud of your shooting You know t age a r 
1 t i ¥ € 1 1 T shot ta 
you I great s I ? 
and V ar of ‘ w“ x “ 
ihe n “ “ i close all 
to t P g n ste ceted | 
De ves W J. B ,Ww A. Pink W 
Dr. Carver, Bat M 2c. 4 . 
] 1 have > ‘ 


} yuble getting a Sav 
“ BANISHES FEAR,” “THI TENDERFOOT’S TURN” 


‘ a a Mias 


THE G REAT SAV AGE 303 RIFLE 


ie still the greatest R . ate 


Catalogue avage Arms 7 avage 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 








I1WO BOOKS FREE 

















The Bread and Butter Question 


"T comes toneres therwithchildrento port, th 

comes to hereach month, asthe result of h band 
That is just what the Guaranteed I Cost M 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It ¢g 
payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted from 





taker t be lost by the inexperience isc 


} 











by taxes s fees 

The TRAVELERS « ts as a Trustee wit! t argea 

I y will not lapse if you be me ‘ t t the 5 
total 1 permanent Jisat ty fr a Jent or disease 

This policy yields the wife and jren a bread j 
ttle cake and crear It A h king to, ¢ 


Send nf art : 


§ some insurat Send pon I 
Mes 
Ex HARTFORD, CONN 
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sight, amonthlyinscome 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


\ Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 
Name 
.2) 4 F Date of Birth Address 
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-—-WORTH IT 


The High 
Quality Flour 
of the World 


Costs a little more in the bag 
—yettheextnicostcomes back 
many times over in the baking. 


Milled in a particular way for 
particular people. Will you test 
Occident Flour at our risk? 
Every sack is sold under a bind- 


ing Guarantee to be the most 
satisfactory flour you’ve ever 


used or your money will be refunded. 


THE SATURDAY 


Ask your grocer to 


explain the Occident Money-back Plan and 


send today for our booklet, 


**Better 


= Baking’’—for North—East—-West— 


South, 


Are You Losing Money 
By Not Knowing Law? 


What did your ignorance of law cost you last 


year? Business success demands a knowledge 
of law. A few minutes’ study of law at home, 
each d iy, WO ild help you immensely in business— 


and a ditional time will fit anyone to practice 
law. It will make 7° ua man of decision and 
action—fits you for the desk higher up. 


Law for Business Men and Students 


It is possibie to obtain a complete legal education at home— 
no interruptance of your regular work. Easy, fascinating 
ourse in plain, comprehensive language, Free Jegal advice 


from our distinguished faculty for ¢Aree years! 
For the next 30 days on/y we are making a strictly limited espe- 
clal inducement. Be one of the few! Write fody tor particulars, 













American Correspondence School of Law 
1311 Manhattan Building Chicago 


















Typewriter Secrets 


BroughtInto Daylight 


To the man who is content to pay the 
full price for a standard typewriter, with- 
out question, we have nothing to say. 










Rut to the man who realizes that the full price fs due 
to the keen competition of high-salaried sales forces and 
expensive salesrooms, we offer food for thought. 

Our new selling plan makes {t possible for you to buy 
a typewriter of standard name and fame, at one-Aal/ the 
market price and on very sonal/ Payments, 

These typewriters represent the climax of countless 
superiorities found only in the best makes, besides many 
exclusive features not contained in any other. 

This selling plan fs not founded on theory—not on 
guesswork—but on actual, provable economy, which 
obtains for you the exact value you pay for it, 

Send for free information giving you the inside facts — 
the secrets, Learn how you can save one-half the full 
price and about the easy payments without interest —how 
you can obtain a standard visible writer in your home or 
office on five days’ free trial=no deposit. 

We will not send a salesman or agent~—we won't try 
persuasion, 

It costs you nothing to perenne —ae will gladly 
tell you al all about it and then leave it a//to you W’R/T7E, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 E P N, State St., Chicago 
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Of course every one knows that Sheffield 
ware of the old sort—copper engraved, with 
solid silver mountings rolled on—rarely 
had a hallmark. Much of this ware was 
quite as old as the solid pieces and today 
brings almost as good prices. I found a 
tea urn one time in a little English town, a 
massive Sheffield piece, evidently Georgian, 
but bearing no hallmark. I took it to the 
Government assayer. We found that the 
plating was almost as thick as an eggshell. 
The assayer smiled. ‘No doubt about the 
age of that!” hesaid. “It was made long 
before electroplating.” The urn came in 
duty-free, and justly so. 

Once in Richmond, while buying old snuff- 
ers and candlesticks and other brasses— 
the sort you now pay five dollars for and 
once threw away—I found some old snuffer 
trays and snuffers in Sheffield ware. These 
were beautiful things, but the man wanted 
about twelve or fifteen dollars a pair—and 
got it. Within two weeks, in another South- 
ern city, I bought, in an auction room, three 
pairs of the same snuffers for one dollar! 
I suspected very strongly that somebody 
was making these antiques. Three weeks 
later I saw, in a plantation house in Missis- 
sippi, an old tray and pair of snuffers almost 
exactly like those I bought in Richmond, 
and these were known to have been in the 
family for three generations. The col- 
lector usually has a guess or so unsolved. 
I still am guessing about silver snuffers. 

Once I paid eighty-five dollars for one 
of the old bookcase desks—the kind your 
father used to have, where he stood up 
and shaved at the reflection from the 
glass doors, not using any mirror. Two 
years later I found, away out in the 
country in a Southern state, quite as good a 
specimen, and finally bought it and a turn- 
top table for eighteen dollars. You never 
can tell about these things. The main 
thing to remember is that if you want a 
thing you will always get it some time. 

Thus I always wanted an old wine chest 
and a pair of old knife boxes like those 
which the late George Washington pos- 
sessed. For six years I pursued these 
things in American cities but could find 
nothing genuine. At length I found the 
wine chest in an English village, and got a 
pair of knife boxes—genuine in lines, and 
certainly in pieces—in an odd old second- 
hand shop in London. They came through 
duty-free and are undoubtedly genuine. 
Knife urns and knife boxes are, however, 
much faked today, and one should beware 
of these and of piecrust tables. You will 
see many fakes of these in London. 

The banjo clock is a distinctive product 
of New England, and you will hear stories 
that they nide them out in blacksmith 
shops and farmhouses so that you may 
discover them. There was one very 
shrewd dealer on Boylston Street, in 
Boston—the local home of the antique 
industry —who stung me one hundred dol- 
lars for a dining-room table, only parts of 
which I later found to be genuine. As he 
let go a banjo clock for twenty dollars that 
I am still convinced is genuine, I am willing 
to call the honors even. 


Back of the Blue Ridge 


There are all sorts of things that the col- 
lector may find in out-of-the-way places— 
negro cabins, oid houses and back streets, 
and so on—such as old engravings and 
paintings, jewelry and brasses. You now 
pay ten to fifty dollars for cameos you 
could have bought ten years ago for fifty 
cents. Once I got a good old blue teapot 
and some pieces of pewter in a little village 
inn in the middle of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains; and again, in a Virginia county-seat, 
I got yet other of good china. And once, 
alas! I bought an absolutely perfect old blue 
teapot, only to have it arrive home with 
both handle and lid-knob broken off by the 
express company—one of the frequent 
tragedies in antiquing. One time I bought 
an old silver wine-cooler which the owner 
thought was a lamp. 

Perhaps the luckiest find I ever made, 
however, was in an old log house owned by 
a negro in a county in Virginia. This per- 
son of color took me into the worst-looking 
upstairs I ever saw and showed me, in a 
dark corner, what he called a chest of 
drawers. I guessed the material to be black 
walnut, and did not fancy it, as it was 
rather plain in line and very black. It had, 
however, four of the original brass drop 
handles, and I told him I would give him 
two dollars for these handles. “All right, 
boss,”’ said he; ‘‘ef yo’ll do dat I’ll throw 
in the bureau!” 


November 25, 1911 


Just to be game, I took the bureau and 
paid freight on it to my home. My repair 
man there—who is a fine workman but an 
utterly conscienceless robber as to prices— 
said that by great care he might scrape and 
finish this bureau for forty dollars. In 
desperation I told him to go ahead—he is 
always explaining how high-priced labor is 
today. In six weeks he came to me with 
his eyes shining and said: ‘That is one of 
the best pieces you’ve got, and maybe it’s 
the very oldest. This was made before they 
began to use mahogany in America—and it 
was made by a good workman.” 

What had happened to the old black 
bureau? Nothing much, except that the 
outer coating of dirt and ‘varnish had been 
scraped off. A beautiful, fine, close-grained 
walnut was found underneath, light in color 
and much superior to the average American 
walnut. It matches my highboy treasure 
perfectly. There were ivory escutcheons 
round the keyholes in the drawers. Lastly 
the drawers and frame showed a fine inlay 
of holly or some other white wood, the 
presence of which had never beeh suspected. 
In short, the piece had been done by an 
artist, and when rediscovered by one it 
stood out wholly self-respecting and beauti- 
ful. I don’t know whether it was made in 
England or America, but believe it saw the 
Revolution. I gave it a place in my own 
room, putting out a mahogany bureau with 
a mirror that once I had fancied as some- 
thing fine. What value can be put on such 
a piece as this? That is hard to say. It 
came from the old town where my people 
lived many generations ago, in the state 


first settled of all the original thirteen. I ° 


try to fancy my family once owned it. 
A Cry for Corners 


Many collectors go in for china and arti- 
cles of art value alone. When our flat got 
so full of saddles, snowshoes, chairs, tables 
and so on that there was absolutely no va- 
cant space along the wall, Willie Lou sug- 
gested it might be well to abandon mahogany 
and saddles for a while and go in for china, 
because you can put a good deal of china 
under the chairs and sofas. Yet it was 
Willie Lou herself who discovered, down in 
Charleston one day, an absolutely differ- 
ent corner closet—just the place for blue 
china, and just matching other pieces in our 
dining room—price, two hundred and fifty 
dollars—which the dealer didn’t really get 
by some several dollars. We had to leave 
that in storage, because when we came to 
investigate the dining room we discovered 
that it fad only six corners—and they were 
all full. What the country really needs is a 
dining room with eight corners, and some 
intelligent architect ought to fill this want. 

My associate in this mild form of insanity 
was awkward enough to begin to count up 
things the other day, and made some mild 
ae about having four Colonial side- 

oards in the dining room of our city apart- 
ment—not to mention twenty-odd tables 
in the flat or the houses of friends adjacent 
or elsewhere, and the surplus of forty-two 
chairs in storage, for which we could find 
no room at all. To my mind, this only 
shows the unreasonableness of woman. I 
would not care at all for a dining room 
which had less than four sideboards in it, 
exciusive of the abomination which builders 
put into dining rooms and call a sideboard. 

A great many of my friends ask me mildly 
why I should buy so much furniture before 
building a house. To repeat, this seems to 
me a very stupid question. If you build 
a house first, how can you tell how much 
furniture you are going to have to put in 
it? Indeed, you might have to build an 
extra house—and what would you want 
with two houses? It is far more reasonable, 
it seems to me, as I have earlier said, to buy 
all the furniture you want and then build a 
house of proper shape and size to contain it. 
Anybody can build a house in a few months, 
but it would take several years to get old 
furnishings for it. 

Of course antiquing is one indication of an 
unbalanced mind; but everybody is crazy 
over something—so why not be crazy over 
antiques? It is a very sporting kind of 
amusement. You can follow it no matter 
where you happen to be—from Sitka to 
Jacksonville, from Frisco to Paris; and you 
are always taking a chance with each piece 
you purchase. Besides, I know of no more 
sporting proposition than the wonder which 
often arises in Willie Lou’s mind when we 
start out togo anywhere. She never knows 
whether we’re coming home first-class or 
on foot, though she is always sure that 
something will come home by freight. 
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Play Billiards at Hom 
On a Brunswick" Baby Grand” Billiard Table 


“T have a billiard table in my house 
and every Christian family 
should have one. The 
game is a noble one; 
it should be encour- 
aged."’"— 

HENRY 
WARD 
BEECHER, 


~~ N “l regard the 
\. game of Bil- 
liards as the . 
, most refined 
\ a 1 innocer 
i recreation ever in- 
, - } is comp ithout 
yf billiard t 
‘ E. M. DUNNI 
| SS 











Sold at Attractive Prices and on Very Easy Terms 


4 SHE ever-increasing popularity of BILLIARDS, the world’s premier for young and old, now becomes, in the broa: t1 t Magnet 
indoor game, has induced us to design the new Brunswick “ Baby of the Home.”” The Billiard-Room in the H / 
. Grand,” a high-grade, HOME-SIZE STANDARD TABLE on luxury of the wealthy class, as it wa he e1 d tad 
(> which real Billiards can be played to accommodate large and expensive Billiard 7 
rhis opens up to thousands who live in average-size Houses or Apartments The coming of the Brunswick “ Baby Grand” » , ” 
the delightful possibilities of having a perfectly appointed Billiard Room 11 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 6 an. avatlable for billia 
as a rallying point for the young folk rhe finest make of Billiard Table in t 
Billiards, the royal game of gentlefolk, the most fascinating pastime of all who love the game. 


Over Sixty Years of : Advantages of Home 
Men ie The Brunswick - Billiards 


ee 
These Brunswick “ Baby Grand re 
designed on the same practical scientific 
- pr iple which has made our Bi rd 
Tables supreme for more than sixty 




















ue ire not cheap imitations of Bil- B ww a 
1 Tables, but embody the essential 
ures whicl haracterize the larger 
tensify the player's interest and 
pty og, Se Genuine Mahogany (Inlaid Design), Richly Finished 
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THE BRUNSWICK BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. B, 324-328 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms in All Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, France and Mexico 
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Tobacco that makes good 
at the first fire-up 


That’s Prince Albert. Tuck it in the bowl of your old jimmy 
pipe. A light—and there you are, enjoying a smoke as you 
never did before. Prince Albert is the make-good tobacco. 
You don’t have to mix it or season it or mull it around in the 
palms of your hands. It’s crimp cut, ready for use, ready to 


light up and begin joy smoking at once. Try this on your 


ptpe organ: 


When you’ re smoking old P. A. 
You feel better every day, 
Dull care and worry beat it 


O’er the hills and far away. 


the national Joy smoke Say! your chips are always blue 


has started millions of men to smoking a pipe steady. ‘When Prince Albert—tried and true, 
It has given the pipe a new value, given it a fair Is packed down in your “jimmy? — 
Shake for joyful smoking. Then the world looks good to you. 
P. A. won’t bite your tongue. We spent a for- . 
tune to make it so it can’t. Our patented 
process simply doesn’t leave a bite or a kick 
init. But the good tobacco richness and fragrance are there, all the mel- 
low flavor that makes a real joy smoke. Are you willing to match a dime 
against all we’ve spent and give Prince Albert a chance to make good 
in your jimmy pipe? 
All up-to-date tobacco shops. 10c tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, half- 


pound and pound tins with humidor tops, Also in pound humidors of crystal glass — 
a good Christmas hint. It’s always worth while to insist on having Prince Albert. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Autobiography of a Small 
Homesteader in Wyoming 


(Continued from Page it) 


of it now, with the splendid start I had 
my cabin up, my homestead fenced and a 
bunch of cattle—all in a little over one year. 
I had seven new calves from my cows, 
though one was mavericked and one was 
killed by wolves; and I had three good colts. 
I forgot to mention that one of my mares 
gave me a fine filly the season before. 

On the other hand, I had only five acres 
ready to cut hay from that summer; my 
cattle and horses wouldn’t be ready to sell 
fortwo years, and—I wanted to get married! 

I worked like grim death that summer 
and until late in the fall, taking anything 
anywhere—some jobs fifty, some eighty 
and one ninety miles off —stopping my out- 
side earnings only long enough to put up 
my own haycrop, which cut five and a haif 
tons and would winter my stock, with none 
left to sell. 

I had to buy a mower for fifty dollars and 
arake fortwenty-seven—I couldn’t possibly 
get on any longer without them and put up 
contract hay. In spite of these heavy items 
I came out two hundred and sixty dol- 
lars ahead of the game and got married in 
November. 

I confess my cabin didn’t seem much of 
a house to bring a nice girl into; and before 
I cleared any more land I decided to make 
things comfortable for ourselves. It was 
another devil-and-deep-sea case. We needed 
an addition, a milk cellar, a bunkhouse, 
cattle shed, corrals and chicken house. 

I wasted no time getting ready to put up 
these improvements. I cut and hauled logs 
and ordered my doors, sashes and lumber. 
I dug the milk cellar while the ground was 
soft, going down three feet below ground- 
level, and built with rock three feet above, 
putting on a thick dirt roof. The cattle 
shed I roofed with poles and dirt; the corrals 
I made of poles. 

When everything was ready I hired a car- 
penter at three dollars a day and we put up 
the addition and the bunkhouse in ten days. 

This was a whole winter’s work for me. I 
did nothing else but my chores and some 
hunting, to keep the table supplied with 
fresh meat. The lumber and sashes, and so 
on, cost me more than for my original 
cabin—fifty-six dollars; the labor, thirty 
dollars, and the carpenter's board about 
eight dollars—a total of ninety-four dollars 
cash 

Perhaps I was wrong in doing all this 
first —we should have lived like early set- 
tlers until I had my land cleared and under 
ditch; but I couldn’t do two things at once, 
and I thought it was better to have the 
buildings than thirty tons of hay. Any- 
way, it meant that I had to work out again 
for the summer, because by June we were 
down almost to my last cent. 


Selling Stock to Meet Expenses 


We had been as careful as ever we could 
be, but the money got away from us in spite 
of everything. We needed things in the 
house that I got along without well enough 
while I was “baching’’; but Alice couldn't. 

Now that I was married, however, work- 
ing out to get money to build up the home- 
stead was a very different matter from 
what it had been while I was single. I 
couldn’t go off eighty or even fifty miles to 
a job and leave my wife alone on the ranch, 
with no neighbor nearer than three miles. 
My wife’s father helped us out by getting 
me to put up hay for him for three weeks; 
so I took her back home and she stayed 
two months. I worked out at places near 
enough for me to get over and see her on 
Sundays. 

I cleared only a little over a hundred 
dollars that third summer—nowhere near 
enough to see us through the winter—sup- 
posing I could not get work—and meet the 
extra expenses that were coming on us. My 
first child was born in September. When 
the bills were paid and a few groceries bought 
we were down to our last cent. It was now 
our standing joke—that last cent; but it 
wasn’t much of a joke to live on it. Even 
if I could get work, which was very scarce, 
how was I to leave my wife alone with a 
nursing baby and all that stock to look after 
and feed, rain or shine? 

I simply couldn’t—yet I had to have 
money or we’d starve to death on our home- 
stead! If I could not earn it I must sell off 
some of my stock or mortgage it. Alice 


would not hear of a mortgage—she had 
seen too many small homesteaders go broke 
in the second year mortgaging their cattle 
and losing the whole bunch. So had I. 

It was really only a question of what we 
should sell to keep us going. Again I was 
between the devil and the deep sea. If 
I sold the four young steers I had of Bill 
Moore that would not be ready to ship for 
a year yet I should lose a hundred dollars 
profit on them at the very least. Yet they 
were the animals destined for market —our 
legitimate income. If I sold some of my 
cows my supply of calves would stop until 
my heifers grew up. My three heifers that 
I got from Bill Moore were bred by an extra 
fine bull —I was saving them to improve my 
stock with. If I parted with them now it 
might be years before I could get as good 
again—perhaps never. To sell any of my 
she-stock was like a manufacturer selling 
off one of his machines to get money to 
keep the rest going. As for my team, I 
could not part with it and live at all. 

Looking back on it now I see we had 
reached the critical point in our lives as 
small homesteaders. ‘To saddle ourselves 
with a debt then, or to part with the source 
of our future income would probably have 
meant that we could not get on our feet and 
would have ended by our losing the home- 
stead. Isawit—not so clearly as I do today 
with other similar cases in mind—and it 
cost us a great deal of anxious discussion 
before we finally figured out what it was 
best to do. This is what it came to: We 
sold one of our Bill Moore cows, her fine 
heifer two and a half years old, and her 
bull calf that was still running with her. 
They brought seventy-five dollars. I sold 
my first filly, two and a half years old, for 
fifty dollars. That gave us one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, with which we de- 
termined to go through the winter or die in 
the attempt! 


The Cost of High Living 


We lived more economically than ever. 
Three of our cows were good milkers, and 
we got enough milk, without robbing the 
calves, to make butter for our own use and 
sell about two pounds a week. My wife’s 
mother had given us twenty hens and a 
rooster, and our flock had increased to fifty- 
two, old and young. With butter at from 
twenty-five to fifty cents a pound and corn 
at two dollars a hundred, including freight, 
the sale of butter that winter just paid for 
the corn for the chickens—that is, we, so 
to speak, changed butter into eggs. We had 
all the milk, butter, eggs, chickens and wild 
meat we needed, but we had to buy every- 
thing else—fiour, sugar, groceries, potatoes 
and vegetables. 

It was now forced home on me how im- 
portant it was for me to raise larger crops 
that would give us some little income; hay 
that we could sell and potatoes that would 
save buying. i went to work grubbing sage- 
brush and laying out the big ditch; but 
I had hardly begun when the ground froze 
solid. I kept on after 


; 


that as long as I | 


could—until the snow buried everything | 


and I had to quit. 


From December until | 


the middle of April I could do nothing | 


to the land, though I had a great deal of 


ranch work—caring for the stock, hauling | 
and splitting logs for the stove, milking and | 


general chores. 

That winter I was lucky in killing two 
wolves and five coyotes. The bounties and 
sale of the hides brought me twenty-eight 
dollars. I may say here that I make a little 
money in this way almost every winter; 
but, of course, it is not a source of income 
to be depended on. 

As soon as the ground was soft I went at 
my land improvement again. Here was my 
fourth summer on me and only five acres of 
land yielding hay. Some of my neighbors 
shook their heads solemnly and told me 
I “ought to have cleared the land first”’ 
before I did anything else; but I don’t see 
now how I could have done any differently, 
situated as I was. My first summer as a 
homesteader went in earning wages to build 
my cabin with and get a few cattle; my 
second, in earning money to get married 
on; my third, in earning money to keep my 
family from starving to death while my 
stock grew up; and my fourth was destined 
to be spent in the same way, for the ditch 
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HESE facts lie at the very root _ 
simplicity, thoroughness and e€ 
in household vacuum cleaning. U aan Ss 


you consider them you can never know the dest things that 
vacuum cleaning should accomplish in your home: 

The Sturtevant cleans with almost | It 
incredible speed and minuteness be- 
cause its high-pressure fan is the | on rubber 
most powerful principle ever intro- | bellows. 
duced into vacuum cleaning 


does not wear out because its 
does not depend 


diaphragms or leather 


| 
cleaning power 


It does not get out of 


it has no gears, 


repair hecause 
Tt does not injure the fabric it cleans valves and complex 
because it has no trace of the“ 
ing’’ suction which has been the one 
serious objection to household 
vacuum cleaning 


mechanism 

It will do perfect work for many 
| years because it is built throughout 
| of steel and aluminum. 


jerk= 


P| 


furlevani 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


consists of a dust collector, a motor, ten cleaning tools and its wonderful 
high-pressure fan—nothing more, Yet it is the machine that carried 
household vacuum cleaning from an experimental state to something very 


like perfection. Send for Booklet 123 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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C,W. RANSOM, 
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100! ne eT o ishig iron bands, : 
them far better than the old fashioned kind 


Our prices are lower than others 





and high quality ' is guaranteed Write for our artist 
atalogue M wit pred illustratior howing nita 
( lawf ot, Mission and Standard 
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Guan Farnitere Company 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Limousine-Five, Price $3500 


dbp. «3 
‘Se 


“ ‘First i in Shaft Drive and Now 
First in Five-Passenger Seat Space 


—With Full View Ahead 
‘ Thefirst use of shaft drives in large numberson electrics was on Silent Waverleys, 
Now ali leading electrics are shait driven or coming to shaft drive. But the 
Waverley Shaft Drive is different. Sce our catalog 


~ The first electric with limousine body, seat room for five adults and full view 
aliead for the driver is the Silent Waverley. 


<0 Witke the Waverley Shaft Drive, the Waverley Limousine leads the way 

There MAY be other electric limousines next year. But if you want the Town 
Car of next year now—it is the Silent Waverley 

High Efficiency Shaft Drive. Full Elliptic Springs with torsional supporting 
cross springs. Solid or Pneumatic Tires. Exide, Waverley or National Battery. 
Ironclad or Edison Battery at extra prices to be quoted 


Write for Waverley Art Book. Richly illustrated in colors. De- 
scribes all the 1912 models. Price, $3500 down to $1225. 


The Waverley Company 


Factory and Home Office, 155 South East St., ladianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A 


New York, 2010 Broadway 

Philadelphia, 2043 Market Street 

St. Louis, 4452 Olive Street 

Chicage Branch, 2008 Michigan Boulevard 





Several hundred other dealers. Address on application. 
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DURING 1910, 2,623.412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Co usd Chowing Gum 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speak- 
s voice more clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and refresh the mouth 
and throat. ‘The refinement of |] 
chewing gum for people of refine- RX 
ment. It’s the pepper- mc, 
mint—the frve mint. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


Sc the Ounce and in fc, 10c and 25c Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


—— 









































| and clearing was too much of an undertak- 
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ing for me then, with our finances in the 
shape they were. 

My wife went home to her folks for three 
months and I took anything and every- 
thing I could get anywhere—fifty miles 
off—two hundred miles off! I didn’t care 
so long as it brought in some money to live 
on. I had to hire a man to ride over to my 
homestead every day and look after things, 
feed the chickens and see that the water 
was on the hayfield all right. The cattle 
were out on the range and did not need care. 

I worked like a fiend. I put up my own 
hay—that was all I did on the homestead. 
I cleared two hundred and thirty dollars in 
wages and hay contracts, and spent literally 
nothing —except for tobacco and cartridges. 

My second child came at the end of 
August. I took my wife to town to get 
sot od medical care and nursing. I spared 
nothing that would make her comfortable. 
When we got back to the homestead we had 
a hundred dollars. 

At last, however, I had something I could 


| legitimately sell. My four steers were now 


three and a quarter years old—fine, heavy 
stock. I had hoped to keep them till they 
were four-year-olds and had added several 
hundred pounds of flesh. Still they were 
large enough for market, and I p Poses 
them to Omaha. They netted me two 
hundred dollars; and this was actually 
my first proper cash income from my labor 
and my homestead after waiting three and 
a half years. 


The First Crop Income 


| We had three hundred dollars ahead for 
| the winter. The necessity for more land 


under cultivation was now pressing. My 
bunch of cattle was increasing —I was short 
on hay for wintering them by four or five 
tons, which I had to buy. 

I dropped everything and went to work. 
The job on the ditch was worse than I had 
expected. I had to hire a man to help me, 
and paid him ninety dollars. My own work 
with the team, calculated at three dollars a 
day, amounted to four hundred and sixty 
dollars. We blasted rock and frozen soil, 
for I had to get the ditch done. 

I paid another man forty dollars and 
board for a month’s work grubbing sage- 
brush. 

When May came my ditch was carrying 
a flood of water, all the land that could be 
cleared was cleared, plowed and ready for 
planting, and—we were down to our last 
cent again! 

I hadn’t money to buy seed. I had 
— to put in an acre of potatoes—I 

adn’t money to buy seed potatoes. There 
was nothing for it but to sell something. 
This time it wasn’t quite so bad as the first. 
I had a couple of two-year-old steers; and, 
though I sacrificed large future profits, they 
brought me ninety dollars. I bought ten 
dollars’ worth of seed potatoes and nine- 
teen dollars’ worth of alfalfa seed, and got 


| my crops in on time. With the remainder 
| of the money—sixty-one dollars—my wife 


and I promised ourselves to live through 
the summer—and we did it. 

Having all this land to irrigate and my 
wife needing me at home I could not work 
out at all that summer, except on short jobs 
of a few days. My wages were only fifty-six 
dollars for this, my fifth summer’s work. 
On the whole, though, it was the happiest 
I had had since I took up my claim. | felt 
I was very nearly on my feet and needed 
only a good tug more to pull through. 

My potatoes that fal! yielded a good 
crop—five tons to the acre. I held out one 
ton for home use and for seed and sold the 
rest for seventy dollars. I cut five tons of 
hay and thirty-five tons of alfalfa. I kept 
twenty tons of alfalfa for my stock and sold 
the rest at six dollars a ton—ninety dollars. 

A hundred and sixty doilars—that was 
the crop income from my homestead and I 
had waited until my fifth summer to get it! 

It was now nearing the time when I 
must prove up on my claim. I should have 
to take witnesses to Cheyenne and it would 
cost me about thirty dollars. 

I proved up in May. Homesteaders 
have to wait anywhere from six months to 
five years while the Government investi- 
gates them. Two years is what several of 
my friends have had to wait. Of course you 
can’t sell till you get your deed. I was one of 
the lucky ones at last, and my deed came 
in eight months. The homestead was 
mine and I was on my feet—a small but 
prs ring rancher! 

ave been a small homesteader seven 
wanes now and here is how I stand: I have 
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the finest wife in the state and three chil- 
dren; a very comfortable house—I have 
added a fourth room recently; twenty- 
eight head of cattle—cows, calves and 
steers; fourteen head of horses—mares, 
colts and geldings; twenty-two acres of 
land under ditch; all necessary buildings 
and all necessary farm tools—this is what I 
have acquired, starting with nothing but 
my labor and taking up a homestead in 
Wyoming. 

Up to now we have never been able to 
lay by a dollar for our old age and possibly 
we never shall. The best we can do is 
to keep a small amount of money always 
ahead in case of sickness, accident or emer- 
gency. In this matter I have been unusu- 
ally fortunate—I have never had a serious 
sickness. Had this happened —had I broken 
a leg or an arm—I doubt if I could have 
pulled through, my margin was so narrow 

I have always been a hard and steady 
worker, very saving—‘‘parsimonious” [ 
have been called; but that is the only way 
I have been able to get the money neces- 
sary to build up with. In spite of this our 
income does not keep pace with the increase 
of our expenses. If I could go on from year 
to year increasing my productive land until 
I had one hundred and sixty acres yielding 
crops—or even one hundred acres—my 
future would be entirely changed; but 
twenty-two acres is my limit on this home- 
stead—I cannot squeeze out another acre 
of tillable land, no matter how I try, be- 
cause it doesn’t exist within the bounds the 
Government survey has laid down. 

If I could look forward to clearing five 
hundred dollars a year cash off my ranch 
as a steady income I should be a happy and 
proud man and a successful homesteader. 
As I see it today, three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars a year is all I can expect for 
many years to come—perhaps for always. 

In one way this seems next to nothing to 
pay for my yearly labor and the interest on 
the investment. In making my homestead 
what it now is I estimate that I have put in 
and paid for two thousand dollars’ worth of 
labor and spent five hundred dollars on 
building materials and fencewire—a total 
of twenty-five hundred dollars. If you 
figure the interest on this investment at 
eight per cent—and you can get first-class 
security out here at that rate of interest 
and deduct two hundred dollars from the 
income of the homestead, I have only 
about one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
left to pay for my labor as general manager 
and hired man in keeping things going. 

To do things on a larger scale I should 
require more capital—enough to buy a big 
bunch of cattle. This means leased land, 
hired help, bought hay, heavy responsibil- 
ity and endless work for me in looking after 
the stock, and endless work for my wife, 
cooking and washing for the hired men 
Would it pay? Well, for me I think it 
wouldn’t; so I keep out of it. 


More Comfort Than Cost 


On the other hand we live rent-free. We get 
ail the firewood we need for the labor of 
cutting it. We have all the milk, butter, 
eggs, meat and potatoes we can use for 
nothing but my labor. This is the easiest 
country I know of to make a living in. 
There are plenty of sage chickens, grouse, 
ducks, geese and rabbits; and for large 
game there are deer and antelope. Almost 
every rancher has one deer a season; and, 
by trading about, we keep ourselves in fresh 
meat most of the year at the cost of car- 
tridges. There are fish in the rivers and 
wild gooseberries and choke-cherries by the 
million. 

When you look at it this way three hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a year cash 
income does not seem quite so pitiful. It 
pays the taxes; buys all our simple cloth- 
ing—for we don’t dress up much out here; 
pays for the groceries, the repairs and gen- 
eral upkeep of the place; gives us a few 
pleasures, including a magazine and a paper, 
and allows us to save a bit ahead in case of 
sudden need. It doesn’t provide the family 
with annual trips to Europe—nor does it 
buy us automobiles or flying machines; 
but we don’t want those things anyway. 
We have enough of what we need and are 
happy together in our family and with our 
friends. It is an absolutely independent 
life; and, now that we have our deed and 
own our land outright, my wife and I would 
not exchange our life here with life in town 
if I could get a place at three dollars a day. 
And so—for all I see now—I shall be only 
a small homesteader to the end of my days. 
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Mr. Grocer, why don’t you sell more Mince Meat? 


She naturally Zacks confidence in any com- 
mercially-prepared mince meat. 


Then why don’t you—Mr. Grocer—exp/ain 
to her the difference between Heinz Mince 
Meat and the kinds usually sold? 


Why don’t you tell her of the Heinz Pure 
Food Institution? Why don’t you describe 
to her its clean, model kitchens, sand scoured 
and flushed with water regw/ar/y, to keep every 
corner sweet and spotless? 


Tell her of the cleanly, uniformed work 
people who guard the purity and quality of 
all Heinz products. 


Every housewife would wat to eat Heinz 
Mince Meat if she could see it made. Every 
detail of its making is open to inspection, 
and thousands of visitors do see it made 
every year. 


Tell her that we use selected apples—ripe, 
juicy, and tart; that we wash, pare and core 
them—taking out every bruise and speck. 

Tell her of the luscious Valencia raisins 
every one seeded; that our currants, too, are 
the finest imported and thoroughly washed. 





[ WEINZ), 
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Other Heinz good things for the Holiday table are: 





‘Then you know we get choice cuts of fresh 
beef every day. And clean, whole knob kidney 
suet—snow-white and wholesome. 


These things, with the finest candied fruits 
and peels and Heinz-ground pure spices, impart 
to Heinz Mince Meat its wonderful flavor— 
And it is as pure and 
wholesome as the finest home-made product cav be. 


delicious— incomparable, 


The particular housewife will appreciate 
your telling her these things because you can 
save her the trouble of home mince-meat mak 
ing; and she’ll appreciate, too, the fact that 
you actually pay more in order to give her more 
quality for her money—in all Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Heinz Mince Meat, as you know, is sold in 
glass jars, in stone crocks—in Heinz Improved 
Tins, also by the pound from bulk packages. 
In selling it by the pound you will, of course, 
always tell your customer that the flavor will 
be even better if it is allowed to simmer slowly 
fifteen minutes before using. 


And tell your customer that every pound 
and every package really constitutes a trial sam- 
ple, because she can return it to you and re- 
ceive full purchase pric e if it fails to please her. 





Heinz 


uries—rich, light, digestible. Big, 
spices and candied fruits 


goes into Heinz Plum Pudding. 


Heinz Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, 


Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, Chili Sauce, East Indian Chutney, Euchred Figs, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


We believe it is because you haven’t told the house- 
wife enough about Heinz Mince Meat. 


f 


A 


Plum Pudding 


Heinz Plum Pudding is a luxury of Jux 
Juicy 
raisins and currants, seeded and washed, rare 
every good thing 


that goes to make a plum pudding good 
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HUPP-YEAIS 


ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGON 


We Have Perfected a High-Grade, Efficient, Trouble-Proof, 


Delivery Wagon of 1000 Pounds Carrying Capacity— 
at a Price You Can Afford to Pay | 


as the motive power for a wagon of 1000 pounds capacity. 

When we were sure that our design was right, we 
built an electric truck and ran it side by side, day in 
and day out, with a light gasoline truck. The gasoline 






Most merchants who have given any thought to deliv- 
ery problems realize the vast economy of motor delivery 
and its many other advantages— provided the car is right. 

The trouble heretofore has been that manufacturers 





concentrated their efforts on the heavy hauling needs truck, by the way, had only one-half the carrying 
of the man who was a possible customer for twenty, capacity of the electric 

fifty or a hundred wagons. The merchant who could In covering a total of four thousand miles, averaging 
profitably use one or two or three light delivery wagon 50 to 60 miles a day, in and around Detroit, the electric 


in his business has not been considered to any great 
extent. He has been offered wagons designed for heavy 
work which were too costly at the start, and which cost 
more to operate than business conditions justified. 
The Hupp Corporation began over a year ago the 
consideration of the light delivery problem. We manu 
facture both gasoline and electric pleasure and com- 
mercial vehicles. Se we were in a position to consider 
impartially the relative merits of gasoline and electricity 


never had a dollar charged against it for repairs or break- 
age. The expense of operation was less than half that 
of the gasoline car, with far more continuous service. 

Moreover, the electric was run on Motz electric 
cushion tires, while the gasoline car had pneumatics, as 
any light gasoline wagon must have to stand the strain. 
The tire up-keep expense on the electric was nothing, 
while the gas car was out of commission on several 
occasions on account of tire-trouble. 


The test demonstrated conclusively that the solution of the light delivery problem is in the 
economical, efficient, electric wagon designed especially for light delivery needs—and that, exactly, 





is the Hupp-Yeats. 
Electric as Compared to Animal Delivery 


If you are at present making deliveries with horse-drawn wagons, we stand 
ready to furnish you in detail with figures to prove that Hupp-Yeats electri 
wagons, instead of an expenditure, represent the very best-paying investment 
you could make 

\ Hupp-Yeats 'will do the work of two horse-drawn wagons and do it 
better. And unlike a gasoline car, no experienced mechanic at high wages 
is necessary to run it. Any delivery boy can handle the car—and he can’t 
handle it wrong 

Again, Hupp-Yeats wagons lend a tone and character to a business obtain 
ible in no other way. Dealers in food-stuffs will find their spick-and-span, 
neat, clean atmosphere much appreciated by the housewife, while such lines 
is jewelry, dry goods, flowers and fursy find only in the electric wagon that 
high tone so essential in their business. 

Hupp-Yeats electric wagons are trade-makers, trade-bringers; they are 
the best advertisement that a store can have—and they are saving big money 
for you all the while. 





Electric Delivery in Your Business 





We give elsewhere on this page a list of t €SSt 
in which Hupp-Yeats wagons will effect a | 

But if you are in any line of business ! in 
ay a 20-mile radius, write us, stating how mz \ ise, about wl 
the average load is, and over what surt of pay 

If you can’t use a Hupp-Yeats wagon t > we'll tell you so frankly 
for we expect to sell more in your t t want any tombst 
in our front yard 

If the economical, efficient electri elivery Hupp-Yeats w 
benefit you, we'll prove it to you—and give you a cl e to prove it 


yourself—without obligation on your part 


Remember that the Hupp-Yeats electric, light delivery wagon is today 
vt 


the one electric designed and built especially for your needs, without regard 
to the heavy, long-haul man. And it is built to the standard of perfection in 
materials and workmanship which have distinguished all vehicles bearing 


the Hupp-Yeats name. 


Price for chassis, complete, without body, Fifteen Hundred Dollars ($1,500) f. 0. b. Detroit 
With standard body, completely painted, including top and windshield, Sixteen Hundred Dollars ($1,600) f. 0. b. Detroit 


With special body and enclosed panels, painted to order, Seventeen Hundred Dollars ($1,700) f. 0 


Bodies to suit any business. 


b. Detroit. 


Chassis can be seen at any one of our branches. Demonstrations gladly made. 


HUPP CORPORATIO 


111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Cleveland, 2188 Euclid Ave 
Buffalo, 1225 Main St. 
Denver, 1520 Broadway 


( Detroit, Woodward and Warren Aves 
BRANCHES < Philadelphia, 330 North Broad St 
( Chicago, 2515 Michigan Ave. 





Distinct from and having no connection 
erhatever with the Hupp Motor Crr Co. 





Kansas City, 1301 Main St. 
Los Angeles, 816 So. Olive St 
Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet Ave 


NewYork, 1989 Broadway 
Boston, 563 Boylston S! 
Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St. 
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the room’s distant corner followed us. The 
lady I have described as Mrs. So-and-So 
was in the lead. She overtook Mrs. Parm- 
lee at the door. “Hello, Mathilda,’ she 
murmured with a friendly smile: ‘“‘still 
clinging to town, I see.’’ Mrs. Parmlee 
nodded. “Yes. Even in summer I can’t 
get over being fond of home,” she laughed. 

Mrs. Figler could hardly restrain herself. 
““Why, do you know her?” she gasped 
the woman passed on. A faint gleam 
showed itself in Mrs. Parmlee’s quiet eyes. 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, her tone ordi- 
nary, quite unimpressive. Mrs. Figler 
gasped anew as Mrs. Parmlee turned to nod 
familiarly to two or three others in the party. 

I, too, began to wonder. Months later 
l still was wondering that Mrs. Parmlee 
should have been a guest at that first night’s 
dinner. Ultimately I learned the reason. 

I will not say that Oglebay meant delib- 
erately to wash his hands of us—that is, 
socially. Three types of women were asked 
to meet Jennie. There was Mrs. Figler, 
who was merely vulgar; the happy-go-lucky 
Mrs. Hodge; then Mrs. Parmlee. She was 
the one big-minded woman in New York 
that Oglebay knew at all intimately. Had 
we responded to her quiet advances I dare 
say this story would have been different. 
Our party scattered at the restaurant 
door. A quartet of motors awaited us. 
There was our car—-or rather Oglebay’s; 
a large, white-bodied touring car for the 
Hodges, and a small electric brougham for 
Mrs. Parmlee. At the tail end of the pro- 
cession came a public taxi in which the 
Figlers embarked. Prentiss, meanwhile, 
had shambled off toward the bar. As Mrs. 
Parmlee’s brougham drew up at the curb 
she suddenly held out her hand to Jennie. 
““May I come to see you soon—very 
soon?” she asked. Jennie answered “I'd 

be delighted!” gratefully. 

Mrs. Hodge gave me a hearty handshake. 
“You're dining with us tomorrow the 
theater afterward, you know.” I didn’t 
know. Obviously Jennie and she had 
already grown busy. With a clatter and 
a hoot the big white car swung perilously 
into the Avenue. 

‘““We've had a bully time, Frank,” I said 
impulsively to Oglebay. 

“Glad to hear it, old chap. Pleasure 
to have had you,” he answered. As he 
helped Jennie into the limousine I turned 
to Ainsworth. ‘‘Going anywhere, Butch?” 

“Yes, to bed,” the big fellow grunted 
unamiably. He was staying at a small 
hotel far down Broadway. When I offered 
him a lift he shook his head. ‘‘No. Need 
the exercise,” he rumbled. 

I wanted to see Ainsworth. It was along 
time since we'd had a chance for a powwow, 
and on the morrow he was returning to 
Providence. Telling Jennie not to sit up 
for me, I gave the chauffeur the direction. 
The car whirled off down the Avenue, 
with Jennie reclining gracefully among its 
cushions. 

Oglebay left us at the corner. ‘“‘See you 
at the office—ten o’clock,’’ he said care- 
lessly. Hailing a passing taxi, he was borne 
northward to his club; and linking arms 
with Ainsworth I turned to the south. 

For a block or so the big fellow was silent. 
Then in the midst of something I was say- 
ing he suddenly cut me short. “Say, Jim,” 
he growled crustily, ‘‘what you going to do 
in New York?” 

“1?” Hadn't he heard already I was 
going into Wall Street? 

‘Yes, | kn ow that all right,’”’ he answered 
heavily. “It’s what made me wonder.” 

Somewhat astonished, I asked him what 
he meant. 

“Nothing much,” he grunted. “Kind 
of surprised me, though, that Frank took 
youon. Ple enty of others would have liked 

your new job. 

I called Ainsworth’s attention to the fact 
that Frank and I had been roornmates at 
college, that we were friends of old. 

“Yes, I know,” said Ainsworth slowly, 
“only Frank ain’t strong on the old crowd. 
I guess you wondered a little that a few 
weren’t asked at the dinner.” 

“Why, they were all away. He said 

’ 1 protested. 

Ainsworth smiled a little. ‘“Frank’s all 
right,”’ he rejoined. ‘‘Yes—but just the 
same he gets what he wants when he goes 
after it. You remember what he was at 
college.’ 

Ainsworth was right. Oglebay had been 
a perfect type of the college good fellow. 





To gain his own ends I’d known him to 
hobnob even with the grinds — the polars, 
as we called them. “Say, Dot,’’ Ainsworth 
had once growled at hin . “I'm switched if 
you ain’t a regular politician, a glad-hander 
for fair.” 

What he said now was in line with that 
old remark. Having no more use for the 
old crowd Frank had quit it. That is to 
say, he had quit some and some had quit 
him. Ainsworth was truly a blunt citizen. 
I learned much. What he said to me, 
however, he would as freely have said to 
Frank himself. ‘*‘ Maybe Oglebay’s not all 
to blame though,”’ he added reflectively; 
“Wall Street’s a rotten game. You can’t 
rope in your friends to gamble and expect 
them not to kick when they’re trimmed.” 

In other words I learned that Oglebay, 
like more than one other college good 
fellow who goes into Wall Street, had used 
his popularity to drum up trade. And why 
shouldn’t he? By common consent it is 
the approved thing down there. 

Ainsworth gave another grunt. “Forget 
it! Frank’s able to look out for himself. 
What’s got me guessing is you!” 

By now I was a good deal irritated. It 
was this same straightforward bluntness 
that had made Ainsworth liked by the old 
crowd—myself among the others. Now, 
however, that I was in part a victim of this 
bluntness I found it less commendable. 
“You don’t say!" I retorted caustically. 
“Well, you needn’t worry yourself.” 

He gave no heed. ‘Just the same it does 
worry me, Jim. I can’t see yet why you 
flung up your old job—yes! and to go into 
a stock-dabbling joint besides!”’ 

I disliked his terms. I disliked, too, the 
tone in which he said them. However, I 
gave him my reasons why I had left 
Bloodgood & Ousley’s employ. Personally 
I’m afraid I made rather a mess of it too. 
Ainsworth listened quietly, then made 
another sententious comme nt. 

“Sure it hurts to be only a clerk,” he 
agreed, and instantly qualified the speech 
“T mean it hurts if you know you're no 
good for anything else. But it’s nothing to 
be ashamed of. And another thing,” added 
Ainsworth; “I thot ight you were doing 
fine, getting right along.” 

I laughed. Had I remained with Blood- 
good & Ousley I should have been a clerk 
all my life. 

“Well,” returned Ainsworth, “I was told 
different.” 

“Pshaw! Who told you?” I demanded. 

Ainsworth pursed out his lips and looked 
down at me. “Ousley,”’ said Ainsworth. 

The revelation, coming as it did, was to 
me like a clap of thunder. I'd supposed 
or, at any rate, I’d grown to believe it as 
so-—-that Ousley had little use for me. 

The two, Ousley and Ainsworth, had met 
abroad only three months before Ousley’s 
one passion was paintings. He would 
have denied it, I’m sure, in business circle 
but secretly the man’s delight was a ca 
vas—a good canvas. He haunted the art 
galleries, and in the Luxembourg he and 
Ainsworth, as Americans, had gravitated 
together. In the course of their talk Ai 
worth had mentioned colle - “rae 
liked a colle ge experience Ousle had said 
simply, “only I couldn’t go.” Then he'd 
asked whether Ainsworth knew me. Air 
worth had nodded, but hadn't said how 

1 


well. ‘‘Getting along all right?” he i 
quired, and Ousley had he swered: ‘* Y¢ 
indeed! He’s doing fine!” 

I fell silent. Even though my new place 


was so much better, not only in pay but 
in dignity, I still felt a twinging qua!m 
of regret. Somehow I felt as if I'd made 
a sacrince. 

Ainsworth changed the subject. ‘Quite 
a dinner Frank gave us, was! 7 it?” he 
remarked, then added: ‘The talk, though, 
was a leetle beyond me. I di in’t cotton 
much to those Figlers and Prentiss.” 

No, nor had I. ‘“‘But the Hodges were 
nice, weren’t they?” I rejoined. 

“‘T guess they'll do, oh, yes,’’ Ainsworth 
answered indifferently. Then he bright 
ened. “But Mrs. Parmlee is sure fine 
na and Jennie ought to get re al fond of 
her, Jim.” 

“Why, do you know her well 
exclaimed, surprised. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No such luc , Or ly 
I’ve heard a lot about her.” 

Moreover, what he knew hugely inter- 
ested me. “She lives in a big, old-fashion ed 
house down near Washington Square,’ 
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TRADE MARK WATER MARK 


Look for the 
‘ Bagle A’ 


Water-mark 


It's a good habit 


Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done— You can do. If they are 
using a certain grade of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, In 
voices, Checks, Receipts, etc., and another grade for Records, Reports 
Inter-House Correspondence, etc.,—So can you. If this plan gives 
them better stationery at a less total cost — It will do the same for you. 
The plan is to have a Standard —and 
to hold to it. 








‘Eagle A” Bond Papers offer you the ben tH Bogh + ie y i 
greatest opportunity to effectually To make it productive in the 
standardize your stationery into two highest degree standardize it by 

or more quality groups. Specifying 


There is an “ Eagle A” Bond Paper of 
every grade, and for every use,— 
thirty-four papers in all, with a wid 
choice of Finishes and Colors. 


COUPON BOND 





So Standardize your Stationery by le Water-mark 
using “ Eagle A” Water-marked Bond The De Luxe Business Paper 
Papers for Letter-Heads, Note-Heads, 
Invoices, Checks, Vouchers, etc. 
Being made under the most economical . 
manufacturing conditions — possible A f‘ : — oe = 
f 1 Stationery v take pieas 


only by the union of 29 Mills—our oan tin mmemie 1r portfolic 
papers are not only quality plus papers, f CCUPON BO? ND Specimen 
but they are Trade-marked with the Business For 











~ Eagle A” water-mark as your guide Write for it toda 
for identity. 

Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show u samples of “ Eagle A” Papers. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 


29 Mills) 


27 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


























= »| STALL'S BOOKS 


K ,l $05 What « Young Boy Ought to Know 
> What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What « Young Husbasid Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What « Young Woman Ought te Know 
J What a Young Wile Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 











One Pittsburgh Visible Machine Free 
regar 


To Get One 


The Pitts bureh V Vv joibble Type writer c °. 15th and Race 
29, n Bank 


delphia, Pa 





ich, P Vir Publishing Co., i etme Pht 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 


Dept 








Study at Sene 


|SPANLENRE § 





. \ ' A a“ 

yourhot "y . - | PRAETICAL 

} ee et 

‘ xt prepa 207 Pages Requires no veacher / | ARITHME Tit 

} rs S z “ ‘ t ents * 

Wis Mich Ta Stantera : “ ‘ es | Self Taught 
GEO ¢ ZELLER BOOK CO 

La Sa Ext - 1 University Box 8368 Chicage 47 W. Bs ePi Bt Louis Me 
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The Ideal Material for making Christmas Presents 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept No. 215, Wilmington, Del 














The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 
ift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 


watch. No 


fectly asaWaltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Waltham watches have no rivals, and for beautyof model, 


they are unsurpassed. 


Waltham offers a wide selection, from popular 


priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 


finest timepiece ever made. 
The Waltham Riverside 


has heen a farnous Waltham movement for a full gen- 
eration. It is a strictly high grade movement run- 
ning through various sizes for ladies and gentlemen. 
All 19 jewel Riverside movements are tested 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions, 


The Standard Waltham grades are named: 


The Waltham Colonial 


for professional, business and social life combines 
the highest art with the sound principles of 
Waltham construction. It is a graceful thin model, 
adjusted and cased at the factory, and assures a 
watch of highest accuracy. Price $37.50 and upwards, 


Make your gift the gift of a lifetime—a Waltham. 


Handsome 


valuable watch lore free on request 


Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of 
» frec «quest, Let your Jeweler guide your selection, 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.” 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 














[An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of start- 
ing a store I can help 
you. My business is 
finding locations where 
new retail stores are 
needed, I know about 
towns, industries, rooms, 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U.S. On my list 
” are many places where a 

new store can start with 
small capital and pay a profit from the begin- 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 


| Edw. B. Moon, 416 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


a _S 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 





_. 








Cin be tearned quickly, easily und pleasantly, at 
$ re moments, Iu your own home, You hear the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 


word ana phrase, es ss ay short time 
you can speak a new the 


LANGUAGE. ‘PHONE METHOD 
ROSENTHAL’ s PRACTICAL L LNGUISTRY 


1 for B 
snk E LANGUAGE.1 PHONE. METHOD 
Metropolis Bid‘», B'way & 16th St. N.Y. 











You can “‘scratch off a 

few lines’® with any old 
kind of a pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to bea 


SPENCERIAN 


Spencerlan Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 
splutter, They glide smoothly over any writing 
paper, under any hand writing. 
Sem le card of 12 different styles and 
od penholders sent for 10 cents, 
‘SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 











BY ELECTRICITY 
on everything you manufacture or 
own, Indeliile and artistic. Man- 
ufacturers, railroads, contractors, 
etc., write for full ‘information 
VULCAN ELEC. HEATING CO. 
Dept. A-2, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















Flexible Ff lye 


Of course every boy and girl wants a steering bf but they ine = # 

than that —they want a Flexible Flyer 

other sleds, ‘This giver perfect control. 
direction, around all obstacles and past all other gieds. Also bas 
instead of flat or rounded runners ‘This prevents ‘‘skidding’® and adds to the speed. 

9 Light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 

\ outlasts three ordinary sleds. 

Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet, colds, and saves doctor’s bills. 

Saves many times its cost each season. Insist ona Flexible Flyer Get the advantage of its ex- 

clusive features, Ut isn’t a Flexible nine unless it bears this trade-mark, 


“The 
sled 
am 


rs” 


It has more steering surface than 
Can be steered at full speed in any desired 
groov runners 


Also beautiful booklet il 


FREE a cardboard w 

lustrated in colors showing coasting scenes. ete Both free. 
Just write a postal, giving yout name and address, and say send mode! and Booklet,” 
Race! Write 1 S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa, 


IRADE-MARE 
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said Ainsworth, “and knows every one in 


better though,” he added, “she knows a 
lot of people that are doing ‘things, scientific | 
chaps and fellows in politics, then a crowd | 
of folks that write and paint. A man I 
know goes there a lot. He says every one 
talks about everything, so that you never 
know whether the one next to you writes 
music or builds railroads or whether he’s a 
millionaire or teaches in a school. Frank 
used to go there a lot till he got all the | 


after the sociables—the moneyed swells, 
you know.” 

I made up my mind that Jennie and I 
must cultivate Mrs. Parmlee. To be sure, 





| ances. I was interested in the others. 
| I felt that it would amuse me to know even 


I’d have Jennie ask to dinner. 

wn with the thought came another 
thought. It was an image, a full-sized 
picture, frame and all, of Mrs. Parmlee 
toiling all the way northward from Wash- 
ington Square to One Hundred and First | 
Street, all for the sake of dining modestly 


apartment 
And would she? By the same token, 


care to do it more than once? 

“Well, so long, Jim,” said Ainsworth as 
we shook hands at the Waldorf door. “I 
guess your Jennie won’t let you take any 
wooden money. Only you keep your eyes 
skinned here in New York. It’s no place 
for small children.” 


Jennie had disobeyed me. She was still 
sitting up and in her eyes was a little cloud 
of trouble. 

“Here! what’s wrong with you now?” 
I demanded. 

Jennie thoughtfully stared at the wall 
for a moment. 

“I’ve been thinking, Jim. Mrs. Hodge | 
has asked us to dinner tomorrow night, 
then to the theater. On Saturday I’m to 
lunch there and play bridge. Besides, on 
Sunday they’re going to take us out on 
Long Island in their motor.” 

“Well, what of it?” I asked. 

“Why,” said Jennie reflectively, ‘we 
can’t accept all this without doing some- 
thing in return.’ 
Png ertainly not!” I emphatically replied | 

to her 

“W ell, then,” suggested Jennie, “why 
shouldn’t we give them a little dinner 
Friday night here at the Waldorf? It 
won't kill us if we keep our rooms till 
Saturday.” 

“Of course it won’t!” I said. 
very thing.” 

“TI think too,” said Jennie reflectively, 

“that we should go to a roof garden after- | 
ward. But mind now!” she added quickly, | 
‘‘we mustn’t stay here one day longer than 
Saturday.” 

‘Not a single day!’ 


| 
“It’s the | 


* I agreed. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Speaking Likeness 


HE manufacturers of moving pictures | 

pay well for ideas that can be worked up 
into film plays. Not long ago one of them 
— a scenario that ran something like | 
this: 
“Interior showing room in an upper story 
of a New York apartment house. Young 
man and young woman are sitting side 
by side on sofa. They exchange caresses. 
Door leading into hall is opened quietly and 
a second man slightly older appears, car- 
rying umbrella and valise. Couple do not 
hear him enter and as he looks at them ex- | 

pressions of horror, surprise and rage are 

| depicted upon his face. 
|  “*He puts down his valise quietly, draws | 
a revolver, and tiptoeing up behind the un- 
conscious pair shoots both of them dead. 
Their bodies fall upon the floor. Holding 
his smoking revolver in his hand he ad- 
vances and gazes for the first time upon the 
faces of his victims. 
“Expression of intense annoyance ap- 
pears upon, his face and he exclaims: ‘How 
distressing! I must have made a mistake 


and got off theelevator at the wrong floor.’”’ 








New York—all ‘the swells, [mean. What’s | 


crowd catalogued. Then he tagged on | 


| I cared little about her high-life acquaint- 


| the writers and painters. Mrs. Parmlee, | 
I decided, would be among the first that 


with a modest couple in a modest, not | 
to say dingy, nine-hundred-dollar uptown | 


would even the good-natured Mrs. Hodge | 


November 25,1911 
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PHOENIX 


GUARANTEED 


7 SILK HOSE 


Guy Y Luxury at en ZZ 
| 4 necessity cost. Y 
fe verybody can now 
wear this delightfully 
clinging, brilliant pure 
thread silk hose, yet pay 
Z about the price of good 
Z cotton. The new winter 
Z weights are admirable for 
Z cold-weather wear, and the 
Z 
Z 


SS: 
SEK 


WS 
RSS 


WS 


\ 


definite guarantee makes 
this exquisite hosiery a prac- 
ZG tical economy. 


Y 

Y Every four pair box contains our 
Y written guarantee to replace abso- 
lutely free any hose that wears holes 
Y in heels or toes within a quarter year. 


In all the season’s colorings. 


DMA WWW 5F 


SIG 


Women’s 
No. 365, medium 
weight”. . 75c 

4-pair box $3.00 
No 370, winter 
$1 


Men’s 
No. 285, medium 
weight . 
4-pair box $2 00 
No. 281, winter 
weight. . 75c! weight 
4-pair box $3.00 | 4-pair box $4.00 
At all good dealers or direct 


from us on receipt of price 
and style number. YU 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS // 
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Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas merchan- 
dise, and 1000 games and toys. 
Let the Kiddies see the pictures 
and you'll know instantly what 
will please them most. 

Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 








Christmas suggestions. Ask for 
that, too. 

Both are free on request. 

Just write us today: “Send 


Christmas Catalog No. 41.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 











Agents Wanted Quick 
To Sell Automobile Necessity 


You can make money and establish a good 
income during your spare time in your own 
neighborhood by taking orders for a high class 
automobile necessity (not a novelty) which 
is recommended by leading automobile manu- 
facturers and is an article that must be used 
constantly by all automobile owners, 
Write at once. giving two references. 
Address THE VAN CLEVE COMPANY, 250 Fifth Av.. New York City 
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-Tke012 AMERICAN tneersing’ 





The “American Traveler — (Type 56) (shown above), $4500 

Six passenget heelbase, 140 in, gS ees aan Seat on Sanne ir passenge ne cha as Type Sé Vheelbase, 
Tims Springs Ir . mict + ar, he Iwo auxi ry seats in the tonne i 4 inct ront; 41 nches, ar m den t e : kK 
Regular equipment includ op and toy ;5 lamps, side and tail lights electric, t ! t tr 
supplied by battery separate from ignition battery; Prest-O-Lite tank; Bosch magneto 
and st« rage batter orbers; foot rest; tire holders; h 

t and t 


jack; toc 


“A Car for iicihaladting Buyers” 


E began building Underslung automobiles seven @. “Ancther advantage is that the rebound of the springs 
years ago—-firm in the conviction that the public on the road acts upward instead of downward, so that 
would readily see, and appreciate, its many ad- the effect of a bad bump is merely to cause a slight 
vantages. We have not been disappointed in the result sinhing zy instead of a violent jerk. Of course, this 
nor has the public. @ To-day there are no less than fourteen manu arrangement makes a car more stable; in fact, it is almost impossible 
facturers who have adopted the Underslung idea, although the to overturn it Larger wheels can be used, thus giving easier rur 
“American” is still the one Underslung car that is designed as such ing and less tire wear. have long since proved that low seats are a 
from beginning to end. @ It is seldom that foreign critics comment on great advantage, and a low built iT od dy on this chassis look 
anything of merit which has originated on this side, therefore the follow ery well and will provide ideal cor rt. h f f our leadir 
ing item from an English trade paper, and written by a prom t makers will take up this idea, I l nuch 
automobile engineer, is most significant. € “It is interesting to wat “h f existing designs.” @ There : 
motor car development in America, where many of the best makes find slung construction not comme 
so ready a market that they are never heard of here. Thusan Indianapolis fact, well understood, and a 
firm, The American Motors Company, is building cars of the Underslung ircles, that Underslung constructior 
design, which I tried two years ago in Paris and commented on very issued a book, which covers 
favorably. The illustration shows how beautifully low the car can be time goes carefully into the desi 
built without reducing the clearance. The frame is simply inverted and Models, showing good pi 
hangs from the axles instead of being super-imposed. The side member plete specifications, prices 
are, therefore, in line with the bottom of the under-shield, and if a wheel py of it to any one wh 


should, for any reason, break or be thrown, the car would slide hart an aut 


opile 


lessly along like a sledge on its 1 


American Motors 
Company 
Dept. J 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


U.S.A. 


The “Assesioen hgeneerast (Type 34), — The “American Scout” (Type 22), $1250 


Four paasenges whee ch 37 x 4 fre 
Q.D 
amps, 
battery; « 
jack; tools and tire re 


dash 


We offer to bona fide dealers the fairest sales agreement ever written 
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Learn the Truth 









About Gas Mantles 


Don't be satisfied with guessing. 


unsupported claims. Get the facts. 


Don’t believe in 


Lean why the genuine W%4/ach insures dependable 


Service. 





For 24 years Wéetstach mantles have been standard. 
Every worth-while improvement made in gas mantles 
during those 24 years is of Wistach origin. 





If you want a brilliant, durable mantle that will 


give dependable service—buy the 
genuine Welstach. 


| Se = \ 


‘ OUR TRADE MARK }- 
ON EVERY BOX 


Welsbache Cayaey 


Sold by all gas compa 
and dependable de bane 





Reson era 











Ask your dealer or gas company for a 
copy of this free booklet. It describes the 
various processes of manufacture, and tells 
why the genuine MWelstach mantle insures 
ependable service. If your dealer cannot 
supply this book, give us his name and we 
will send you a copy, postpaid. Address 


“‘Welsbach Company,” Gloucester, N. J. 
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| BULWARKS OF | 
BUSINESS POLICY 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


When the leaf had been cured and made up 
in cigars and smoking mixtures there was 


Irish tobacco had died out, too, and the 
product had to be put into the market to 
make its way slowly against established 





cigars at an exhibition, said they were not | ff 
so bad as was commonly supposed; and 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





i & 


still difficulty with the selling. Demand for These are some of the ancient Hallmarks —the highest and most inviolable 


guarantees of genuine t the u / as ever knowr 





it as a name for 


tame, ‘Thu eoeeut states of ieih tabscen (iE It was because of the high meaning the term 
was humorously expressed by a London ‘ p - r “fs . ; res " 
Out journalist who, after smoking some Irish Hallmark has gr uw n to stand for that Wwe adopted } 


caste has kept men at the same occupa- N 


SAFETY 
that, for his part, he would be glad to 
smoke them if he could get no others. 
This time element, traced to India, where @& LLMA 


The any-angle razor tions for more than a thousand years, 
makes the accumulated skill of European \ 


° workmen seem new and raw; for it is said Se 
A touch of the finger that the Hindu worker in jewels and pre- SA 
cious metals has acquired, through a dozen . 


turns the bladeat any jeneritions, «facility and delicacy of toueh 


that make him capable of performing opera- 


angle with the handle tions not at all possible to the European ai 


workman. 
By means of this, any novice can get, a every ae of busine —_— _ 
. . ' element runs, t may not always be 
with th n afety Razor, tl > % 2 “Yee 
ae You g Safety Razor, recognized or used; but it is behind the 
stroke which has heretofore been | success or failure of many an enterprise, 
possible only with the old-fashioned | and can be made a potent force in the 
straight razor in the hands of an_ hands ofan executive who lays out business 
olicy in accordance with it. 
e . ry > Young Sa azor | * . . 
Epest Try the ¥ a ifety Razot An energetic, ambitious young firm 
today. The price is $2.50, and includes | enters a given trade. The men behind it 
12 blades of finest steel, honed and _ have original ideas. It will take a year’s 


stropped, ready for use. Extra blades hard work to make the new firm known 
and perhaps five years to make it secure. 


e 











~ , 7 ~ ” 
cost only 75c. a dozen. Meanwhile some conservative old house 
30 Days Free Trial in the same trade holds the balance of pat- 
Get this razor from your dealer, or | ronage an id pre stige, because it possesses 
from usif your dealerdoesnotcarryit ancestors running bac k two generations 


Try it for 30 days. If d dit * . 
san henot seer peu ota ay gre tie and keeps its old customers and its old 


it and your money will be refunded. | W orkmer 

YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR CO., If competi ition by the energetic young 
ieee Avenue, | house is felt at all, very often a slight change 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








KYLE 


—THE SHIRTS WHICH ARE 
SOLD ON HONOR AS BEING A 
NEW AND HIGHER STANDARD 
OF VALUE AT THE PRICES 

for variety and beauty of styles,wear- 
ing quality of fabrics, workmanship 
and finish. Guaranteed colorfast. 


$1, $1.50 and UP 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Hallmark Shirts. 


On the same basis of merit ask him to 
supply you with 


KLLLO 





In another line a new invention is 
announced. It seems so practical, ingen- | § 
ious and economical that its effect upon 
existing staples will be revolutionary. 
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purpose seem destined to disappear. Yet 
they seldom do. They hold their own 


ment. Years of missionary work will prob- 
ibly be eee to put the new invention ona i 


In ersoll-| | profi table bas is, and stratum after stratum |e —~ i 
udice ist be 


of public custom and pre] mu 





staples years ago. The y are rooted in the 











articles by James H, Collins. The sec 







VVRANK M. EDDY, of Minne ota, a of our Partial P 
noted stump speaker, some years agé 
went to the little town in New Yor k where 
his father was born. 
They asked him to niake a speech and ‘ \DWAY 





Trento leared away before itis’ made a. Tock 1908-1001 ” SPECIAL OFFER Y, am 
ACETUEONL || stonedsczcioin cho market, ‘That inion John Muir&Q. 
time element Loy ove rored i te SPECIALISTS IN 
a Odd Lots 
appest th eu oni linen. aia of Stock 
Al Stumped Speaker | ,, ;,... isc, the wt, 


Members New York Stock Sashange 


in pol icy, @ minor concession to customers 
or one young man on the board of direct- ; EW 
ors will set it right. The time element is | | 
be hind it. & ; 
eeeres eee sy wr ey 4! 


COLLARS 


Goods that the world has used for that | J the collars with the tie and time and temper saving shield—the finest 


and most imitated ollar improvement ever made. 15c—2 for 25c. 


because they are rooted in the ume ele f HALL HARTWELL & Co., TROY, N. Yy. 





JB | 


‘OUTES LNA 
JFOOD SUICLE. Z£ 





128-Page Book om 
tt ades 50 “PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 


| 5 
4 5 pe tod 
| LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 








337 ¢ nena Los eraheine les, California y 





filled the town hall for him. Eddy started 





and glorious co intry, but 


vas nol a 





Republicans and he extolled the accon 
plish iments of the Grand Old Party —to no to sharpen Blais 
avi They sat silen 
he began to abuse the Democrat No re 



















The Ingersoll-Trenton, 


jewe le d, refined, durable 

















for a life-time, accurate 
to the second, and sold 
by responsible jewelers, 


$5.00 to $25.00 











ripple of applause. He anew ths Mgy wrneienag We want school children everywhere to show their friends how easy it is 


t Then, desperate, and have a new point. 
If we vig Sa aes Mle acd It's fun—almost like doing a trick. No muss or fuss No broken 
0 tc es sult. He quit with a starry-flag peroratio , 
WwW a amid dense silence. leads, no soiled fingers. Much betterthan common pencils. 


The Ingersoll, plain, When Eddy finished the chairman rose We'll send three of these wonderful pencils free to any i 
reliable and sold by ove ae ee = al She wacet mension) oideed school boy or girl between 6 and 14 years of age who ME sega 
oe ms wo sega eS the Congr teeta a ae given “us [ weul ] will agree to show them to three peo] ple S Lets Pe ae 
move that we give him three cheers | Everybods wants Blaisdell P per! *encils after they ra tee ore 
$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 is so ordered. Lat the mesting disperse. e how to sharpe nthem. Sell the three if ye 7: shar the 


you like and kee p the money. J ; . ; | these pe 

lo get these pencils, ¢ ents for postage 
enclose witha 2c. 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co. 

4500 Wayne Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ial ihenieor plac secneret | Free Pencils for School Children 


lell Paper Pencils,—just pull a shaving off ‘the end 





fill out the « oupon and 
stamp for postage. 






























THE SATURDAY 


Western Electric Motors 
will help any housewife. 


In the kitchen they will sharpen 
the knives, polish the silver, turn 
the coffee grinder and the meat 
chopper—and replace the hot, odor- 
laden air with breezes fresh and 
cool. 

Washing machines, cream freezers, 
vacuum cleaners, pumps — almost 
any household device can be easily 
and satisfactorily operated by 


Ce rtainly | 
makes my 
housework 


TRADE MARK 


Motors 


The Western Electric sewing 
machine motor will save many a 
backache at a cost of about one 
cent an hour. 

Other Western Electric Motors for 
household use cost about the same to ope- 
rate, Simply connect to nearest lamp- 
socket and snap the switch, 

Western Electric Motors, like all elec- 
trical apparatus bearing the trade mark 
“Western Electric,” are of the highest 
quality throughout, Will last a lifetime — 
require practically no attention, 


Write our nearest house “S*¥E TE AND FREIGHT? 
for Motor Booklet No. 
8212, and ash any ques- 
tions. you choose about 
any particular Western 
Electric Motor. ommepune oun Manes meunt® 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
New York — St. Paul Dallas oe Sages 
Buffalo ago Milwaukee Omaha 

Philadelphia icdieeepelte Saint Louis Oklahoma City tL ae City 
Boston Cincinnati Kansas City San Francisco Portland 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Denver Oakland 

Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney 





Antwerp ondon Tokyo 


Address the house nearest you 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 














Rugs. Carpets Curtains Blankets aS 


From th e 






Man ufacturers? prices. We give 
guarantee of satistaction and save 
ou 33 1-35. Weh ave 25,000 satis 






ed customers The well known 
Regal Rug, 6 x@ feet, reversib le, 
all- wool finish, $3.75. bur Brusselo 
6x9 ft, the greatest value 

kene wn, $1.85, Splendid grade 
Brussels Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11. 
Finous Invincible Velvets,9 x12 





Two Hangers in One 


rd Axminsters, 


ft., $16. Stand 

9x i2ft $18 50. Fine quality 

Lace Curtains, 45¢ pen pair and U; E either way, back or front. Press spring 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton to open skirt or trouser hanger—release to 
Bugs, Anoleums at mill prices close—one hand does it all. 


te today for our NEW 
si t v STRATED CATALOG 
Sent free, Shows latest 
a ne s in actual colors, 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper &t., Phila. 


Clamp made of hard wood— won't rust. 

Sold by all department stores for 25c, If not at your 
dealer's, don’t accept any other hanger, but send dealer's 
name and 25c and hanger will be sent prepaid. 


WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St, Philadelphia 

















Gasoline Engine cpl ype AIR RIFLE 


Stupendous offer on Schmidt's Chilled 







An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily 
Many times more powerful than 
pring guns. Uses compressed air, same as air 
brakes, a k drills, etc, 15c¢ pays for 1,000 shots, gs 
30 ceats). Practical for small game. 37 inches long, Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel. Takes down, Fully Guaranteed, fold t y 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does mot carry it, write us 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50, ° Pacifix 
Coest and Parcels Post Countries $3.00, Circular free, 


in Air Rifle & Mig. Co., 2001 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Use the Right Oil 


When you oil the sewing machine, or any other =— piece of 
mechanism about the house, use the very best oil 


WN WW 


Then things will run smoothly and noiselessly. It took years to 
produce HOME OIL. It cannot gum or turn rancid — that’s why 
I is just as good for every oiling use outside as for inside the home. 
Made by the Liquid Veneer people. Money back 
unless you’re delighted. Learn what a splendid . 
lubricant it is by writing today for free trial bottle. Trial 
Bottle 
Free 






Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 h. p. Absolute 
Free Triad. 1f you keep it send only $7.5 

as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled $7. 50 
Oylinder, the marvelous improvement in 

to Use Power."’ Jest sent your name and address and get 
books and all particulars free on this amazing offer, 


Take tong time on the balance. Price same 
gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee. Free book, ‘* How 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept. 2358, Davenport, lowa 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
212 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Conctuded from Page 9) 


as a retired officer of the regular army. 
Sometimes—but rarely—he is a she. 


| 


Anywhere, except in a company of Teal | 


Southerners, he has a vogue. Ever since 
the Spanish War it has been popular in New 


York to be Southern and to have Southern 


leanings—whatever they are! A young 
person of the chorus will speak with almost 
tearful affection of the happy days of child- 
hood which she spent in her father’s orange 
grove near Lexington, Kentucky. Women 
who spent a winter once in New Orleans or 
had a cousin. who married a traveling 
salesman in Little Rock, Arkansas, will tell 
you that they are almost Southern, and, 
anyhow, their sympathies are vuhhy, 
vuhhy Southern—they just despise the 
negroes, and everything like that, you 
know! Almost universally these persons 
seem to labor under the distinct impression 
that Southerners dislike negroes! 

The officers of any Southern society in 


| 


New York—and there are a good many of | 


them, including the various state societies — 


will tell you that for every orthodox South- | 


erner seeking membership there is usually a 
Northern-bred applicant with a claim based 
upon some remotely far-fetched or purely 


mythical claim to Southern ancestry. In | 


New York a theater audience or a café 
crowd will cheer louder for Dixie, as played 
by a Hungarian orchestra, with Italian inter- 
pellations and German variations, than any 
crowd of similar size in Mobile or Savannah 
would cheer—the difference being that 
in the South the song means something 
real to the people, while in New York it 
means that a lot of persons are throwing the 
sixteen-pound bluff. 

In New York there are probably a quar- 
ter of a million Southern-born men and 
women who wear human clothes and use 
human speech and customarily deport 
themselves as regular human beings. Ex- 


cept that their voices may be a trifle softer | } 


and less nasal than the voices of most other 
New Yorkers—though the New York street 
noises may generally be counted on to cor- 
rect that —they differ in no material aspect 
from their neighbors about them. In bursts 
of confidence they may, perhaps, appear to 
be a trifle more enthusiastic over having 
come from Virginia or Alabama than an 
Ohio man would be of having come from 
Ohio; but that is a reflection of their early 
training and inherited instincts. 


The Work of the Imagination 


For that matter, every man who moves 
out of the United States into New York is 
apt to look back on the place of his birth 
with an enhanced affection. The farther 
away he gets from it the dearer it becomes 
to him—in imagination. It may be that 
nothing short of requisition papers, prop- 
erly signed, would take him back; but, all 
the same, he loves to think about and talk 
about the joys of the old home town; and 
probably it’s just as well, in the New York 
atmosphere, to be able to retain a regard 
for something that isn’t readily convertible 
into cash, reputation or gladsome raiment. 


| Distance lends enchantment and the trans- 


planted native son collects the interest on 
the loan. 
As I was saying, the Southerner possibly 


| has this trait developed to a slightly higher 


| thing; 


| 


| about it in mixed company, 





degree than his average fellow citizen or 
citizeness; but he is rapidly learning to 
hide it. For one thing, the fact that his 
| people bore an honorable part in the great 
war is to him a proud thing, almost a sacred 
and therefore he doesn’t prattle 
And, for 
another thing, he has a deadly fear of doing 
anything or saying or wearing anything 
that might give him even a remote cclor of 
relationship to the Professional Southerner. 
He knows what his Northern friends do not 
know, that the Professional Southerner is 
often a counterfeit, and is never a typical 
representative of any class or condition of 
Southern life. 

So far as I know, the South that is to be 
found south of the Ohio River has in its 
midst but two real Professional Southerners: 

One is the hookworm. 

And the other is the boll-weevil. 
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Style 850— Pure ay are 
sock, extra reinforced sole, 
heel and toe. Per 


pair 
Black and ail colors 


Henry Schiff & Co., 890-892 Broadway, New York 
a a 


Style 833—Pure threadsilk 
ose, mercerized lisle double 
oe pd top. —— sole, 

eel and toe. Blac 
50c 


only, Per pair . « 
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\ 
After a shave 
the tender skin 
needs something to 
relieve that drawn feel- 
ing and take away the 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


is the ideal after-shaving application. It gives 
a fitting finish to the morning shave, imparts 
a feeling of cleanliness, comfort and freshness 
that starts you off in harmony with the world 
and in the right humor for the day’s business 
Whether you shave at home or at the barber’s, 
an application of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream afterwards will make you feel bet- 
ter and look better than you otherwise would. 
Asa clean-up after a dusty ride by train, trolley 
or motor, it is perfect. Try it. Tubes 
10c, 25c, ns 35¢e, 50c, 85c 
$1.50. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE TUBE 
and Calendar 
Send 10c (to cover packing and post- 
age) for a trial tube, and a beauti- 
fully colored reproduction in 
ealendar form, 10x 15, of 
a charming boudoir study. 
Address Dept. 15 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
314 West 14th Street 
New York 
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‘This Great Big Self-Starting 
“ MOON ‘40’ Is the 
' Triumph of My Life!”’ 












The MOON “40” 





























| HAVE put more than thirty years into fine machin- 
ery. My father before me was a manufacturer, whose L k h C 
one absorbing interest was high gr: ide steels. Ever 00 att evar— 
since the era of the automobile came in I have made tl my tas} d Wh ¢ Wi 
an at Comes With it 
To build the best automobile possible to the art. That first 
Then a fair price. Never an excessive price — never to add $500 
or $1,000, no matter how good the car—no matter how fine the D 1 Quick-De 
automobile business is going t I 
I have been building 1g good automobiles all thes ul Lo 0 pare Der table Rir 
of them. People all over the country know MOON car il D intable Tire 
] 
Now Comes My “Kingpin” Car Combination License 
. vay 
of Ten Years’ Work! Full Kit of Tools, Pump, Jack 
There is nothing else Of course, my new MOON “40” C , Tool Box 
Bke a MOON “40"’ within has a Self- Starter. We have be D ( R 
$1,000 of the price Look — a Self-Starter in ria f 
at its ‘| head motor! Full and road ¢ Xp ent nee 190 Prest-O-Lite 7 k 
45 horsepower, and sh n fact, we x t ; “ 
goes to the po Rarenpomet novelty at the > York Auto t He : | 
notch on tl brake test bile Show that v : ' 
\ " . I I I : 
Demeter 6h t asic Notice that 120-in vheel : 
> from the MOON | 1 find That mea easiest 1 ‘ shor , . : ‘ 
| l-head motor only on wheel bi : t t! cul 
t he highest | priced car dium-pri 6-inch \ , 
The MOON | i 4+'.- and demoun ) I} vickel I td 
inch bore and a_ 5-incl big wheel } 1 I ( 
j trok« It is a long-strok in diameter 
y mot bod who pre and re 
ee uto bod 
In ul at my-stroke motor rt ] lish a 
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I spent five years in “building 


motors —testing—driving through Send for My 1912 Catalog | 
| 
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sand stretches, mud roads up to the hubs 
—up hard hills — before I Soverpee this 
motor. Look at its big four 

necting rods —fan-in-tl fly 
three-bearing crankshaft. the 

In irings Wt know ol in at 

ize (14,-inch); mark 1 

of an automo! re motor genuine hon 
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Model “30” Raceabout, $1,650 ' Model “30” Foredoor Touring, $1,600 
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ociety is our great pace maker, It selects and rejects 


for the whole nation. 


It decides the correct and 


incorrect. Itsets style and regulates fashion. It 
chooses impartially and answers to no one. Its choice is al- 
ways a positive indication of that which is right and best. 


@ For years the Garford has held the right 
of way among the most fashionable folk in 
America. Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish for five 
solid years would have no other car. She 
always drove in her Garford whether 
in this country or abroad. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, another social leader of two con- 
tinents, always chose the Garford. And 
these two women had every motor car in 
the world at their disposal. They chose 
the Garford not alone for its luxurious com- 
fort, but for the fact that it had proved 
itself a practical, reliable utility. Besides 
that the Garford must have fitted in with 
theirideaofconservative exclusivenessand 
proper individuality. It has always looked 


and performed as a thoroughbred. It is 
now an established fact, among the most 
aristocratic people of the civilized world, 
that the Garford is the finest and most dis- 
tinctive American car built. 

@ Here we show the “ Forty" Town car 
priced at $4800— correct in every detail — 
mechanically as perfect as the most emi- 
nent engineers can make it, with a mag- 
nificent body—rare in its design —rich in 
its hand polished coach finish. 

@ The Garford line now includes a “* Four- 
Thirty " and “ Six-Fifty."” We would like 
to send you a handsome book which shows 
the complete line. When you write please 
ask for Book A. 


The Willys-Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio 


We will show a polished chassis of the most advanced six cylinder car made, at both 
the New York and Chicago automobile shows 


If intereeted in trucks ask for a truck book 
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THE AMAZING ADVENTURE OF 


LETITIA CARBERRY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Tish says that when she’d got them in 
focus, as you may say, Miss Lewis was 
pulling something out of her sleeve. It 
was a knife, Tish says, with a short, thin 
blade that looked as sharp as a razor. 

“One of the knives from the operating 
room, doctor,” Miss Lewis said. 
thought I'd better not let the old ladies 
see it.” 

I dare say that was when I saw Tish’s 
back stiffen. 

“Great Scott!” said Tommy. 

“T found it on the floor under her bed,” 
Miss Lewis went on. “She didn’t see me 
pick it up.” 

Tommy was staring at the blade. 

“Tt’s been used,” he said. ‘‘Look at 
this!” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Lewis. ‘ It’s from 
the operating room, doctor, and they don’ t 
put away their knives in that condition.’ 

*“What do you mean by that?” Tommy 
demanded sharply. But Miss Lewis only 
looked at him. 

“TI don’t mean anything against Ruth 
Blake, if that’s what you are indignant 
about,” she said; “‘but I’m glad J found 
that knife. There’s enough talk, doctor.” 

They moved down the hall then, so that 
was all Tish heard; but she added, “‘ Knife, 
blood-stained,”’ to her sheet of paper. 

Aggie being half drowsy and altogether 
sulky, we took a little time to go over the 
notes Tish had made, and they pointed as 
many different ways as a porcupine 
Johnson, with his raps and his talk about 
coming back, taken from the mortuary 
and hung by his neck with a roller-towel 
marked 8. P. T.; the coincidence of John- 
son’s wife being murdered a few years 
before and hung up the same way; Miss 
Blake wandering round at night with a 
brass candlestick and a blood-stained knife 
from the operating room, and Tommy 
—— falling or being pushe ed through a 

ylight and coming out of the excitement 
W mr a bite instead of a fracture! And then 
there were smaller things, though strange 
enough—the twisted pipe-molding and 
the footprint on the wall upstairs in the 
room where Johnson’s body was found; the 
loosened molding in Aggie’s room and her 
story about the foot; the fact that Johnson 
was left to die in the care of a convalescent 
typhoid, and the ward left alone for fifty-five 
minutes; Linda Smith and her speech to 
Miss Blake—not to mention the darkish 
bundle. 

It was Tish who advanced the gigantic 

ape theory. She’d been reading the Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, and some of the 
clews seemed to fit, especially Tommy’s 
shoulder. The loosened molding helped 
out the theory, and, as Tish remarked, also 
the stringing up of Johnson’s body which, 
if you left out the supernatural, had appar- 
ently been done by something tremendously 
strong but without intelligence. 
} Well, the more we thought of it, the 
more certain we felt. The footprint part 
of it, too, we considered corroborative 
evidence until we got the encyclopedia and 
learned that the great apes have the 
equivalent of four hands and not a foot 
at all. 

Tish was undaunted however. ‘“‘ Mark 
my words, Lizzie,”’ she said; ‘“‘they’ve lost 
a chimpanzee or a gorilla from the Zoilog- 
ical Garden—not that they’ll acknowledge 
it. You remember when the lion got loose 
and ate » colored woman out on the Ralston 
Road, and how the papers denied every- 
thing until they found the beast dead of 
indigestion in a cellar? But that is what 
has happened.” 

Well, I thought it likely enough myself; 
and Tish called up Charlie Sands, who is 
on a newspaper and is another of Tish’s 
nephews. 

“Lizzie and I,” said Tish over the ’phone, 
“have reason to believe that there is a 
great ape—a-p-e, ape!— Monkey, monkey — 
yes—a large monkey loose, and we want 
you to trace it.” 

There was along pause. Tish said after- 
ward that Charlie claimed to have fainted 
at the other end of the wire, and to have 
had to be restored with whisky and soda. 
However, which is more to the point, he 
promised to find out for us what he could, 
and Tish hung up the rec eiver. 

“He'll do it, too, Lizzie,” she said, 
“though he spoke to me rom as if he 





thought my reason had entirely gone. But 
as he said, it won’t hurt to scare up the 
Zoo people anyhow. 
about their animals.” 

Now two things were discovered that 


afternoon, neither of them to be explained | 


by anything we knew. 

The first one 
and Mr. Harrison the superintendent, mak- 
ing a careful examination of the roof, found 
a spattering of dried blood leading from 
the broken skylight to the ridgepole, where 
it ceased abruptly. The second one was 
made by Aggie and myself. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Aggie 
got into her clothes and insisted on coming 
into Tish’s room, which was inconvenient, 
Tish expecting a message from Charlie 
Sands at any moment. Aggie was nervous 
but her head was clearer. She’d been 
thinking things over and she knew now that 
what had happened the night before had 
been a message from the roofer. 

‘Then the least said about it the better!” 
Tish snapped. “If he hasn’t any better 
sense than to materialize his foot—and you 
a woman of your years and respectability — 
he’d better go back where he came from!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tish!” Aggie 
pleaded, looking over her shoulder. ‘He 
may be listening to us now!” 

7a don’t care if he is,’’ said Tish reck- 
lessly. “If he’d materialize a will now, 
le aving, you that house in Groveton! But 
a foot! 

“I’m not so sure it was a foot,” Aggie 
said restlessly. ‘I’ve been thinking, 
Tish—he was a large man, you know. It 
may have been a hand.”’ 


Now at that moment the telephone bell | 


rang and Tish signaled to me to take Aggie 
out at once. I got up and took her by the 
arm. 

“T’ll walk up and dow n the corridor with 
you, Aggie,” I said. ‘‘ You need exercise.” 

". don’t care to walk,” she objected, 
trying to sit down. ‘See who is at the 
telephone, Tish. I expect my laundress is 
through washing and wants her money.” 

**I’'d like you to see the hospital,” I said 
desperately, as the ‘phone rang again. 
“The—the guinea-pigs, Aggie.’ Miss 
Lewis had told me about them. 

Now Aggie loves a guinea-pig. It’s a 
queer taste, but she says they neither bark 
like dogs nor scratch like cats, and they 
have a nice way of wiggling their noses. 

“‘Guinea-pigs!’”’ she said in ecstasy. 
**Where?”’ 

‘In the laboratory,’ 
out of the room. 

She put on all her wraps and Miss Lewis 
took us to the laboratory, which is a small 
brick building set off by itself in the hospital 
yard, with Aggie cooing in anticipation and 
wanting to send out and buy a cabbage for 
them. Doctor Grimm, who was the surgical 
interne, met us in white ducks as we were 
crossing the yard and volunteered to let 
us in. 

“You know,” he said, feeling in his 
pocket for the keys, “they’re not as at- 
tractive as some guinea-pigs and rabbits I 
have known under happier circumstances. 
They scratch a good bit—some think it’s 
fleas, some say it’s germs.”’ 

“‘Germs?” Aggie asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, opening the door and 
leading the way into a narrow hall. ‘‘Some 
of them have been inoculated with several 
different kinds of germs. That’s why we 
keep this place so well locked up—for fear 
the germs may escape. You know’’—he 
unlocked the second door and threw it 
open—‘‘ You know, suppose you were walk- 
ing up the street and met a solid phalanx 
of, say, sixteen billion typhoid germs, or 
measles! It would be horrible, wouldn't 
ar” 


said I, and led her 


He stepped into the room and looked 
about him. 

“Come in,” he said. “It’s a little close. 
We had a tearup among the resident staff 
and nobody has been here today. Hello!” 

He threw open the shutters, and a broad 
shaft of gray daylight lighted the room. 
Aggie gave a little cry of dismay. The 
doors of the small cages round the walls 
were all open, and in the center, a pa- 
thetic heap of little brown-and-white and 
black-and-white bodies, lay the guinea-pigs. 

Doctor Grimm picked one up and exam- 
ined it clasely. 
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Put This On Your List 


for Christmas 


The 


Junior 
Tattoo |: 


The Alarm 
Clock of 


Many Uses 


NS 








Your jeweler will be glad to show you this beautiful little clock 


larger than a man’s watch, 

It makes a sensible—always useful and ornamental Christmas present—suit- 
able tor bed-chamber or library, the children’s, guests’ or servants’ room; for the 
chauffeur, in the office—anywhere. A most serviceable travelling clock. 


Price $1. 75 (In Canada $2. 25) 
Satin Gilt Finish $2.00 in U. S. A. 
Rich leather traveling case, $1.25 Extra in U. S. A. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Junior Tattoo, If you cannot 
buy it at home, send price for 


— hardly 


as many as you want, We will sl P 
¢ 


charges prepaid if you give dealer's name Also ask for the 
J nior Tattoo circular showing the member f the Junior 
Tattoo family— various styles and designs——in gilt, brass, 
silver and solid mahogany 
Christmas is near at hand — make your selection now, 
THE wd AVEN (LOCK CO. 
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for Enterprising Men in 


Western Canada 
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After Shaving 


Use MENNEN’ 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 
It is antiseptic and will as- 
sist in , preventing many of the sts 
diseases often contracted. 
everywhere or mailed for 
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In Canada, 3 for 50c. 
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Gives 500 candle power. Casts ne shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. 


Every lamp warranted. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
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There is big money in selling Novelty Knives, Razors, 
etc, Transparent handles with society emb lems, 
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teach you how Exclusive territory. Fine samples furnished 
Send no money. Write quick — Today 
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“I’m damned!” he said, and put it 
down. ‘‘Throats cut —every one of them! 
And where are the rabbits?” 

Aggie sat down and began to blubber, 
but Miss Lewis scolded her soundly. 

“There'll be plenty more where they 
came from,”’ she said sharply. ‘‘ What does 
concern us is--how could anybody or any- 
thing get in here with both doors and all 
the windows locked, and not a chimney!” 

Aggie wiped her eyes and got up. 

“You laughed at me last night, Miss 
Lewis,” she said with dignity; “but I wish 


| to remind you that to the fourth dimension 
| there are no locks, 
| walls.” 


no bars, no doors or 


“When they invent that,” said Miss 
Lewis, opening the door to let us out, 
“they'll have to invent something like 


these X-ray-proof screens, or a woman 
won’t dare to change her clothes!” 

‘‘And what’s more,” 
in the doorway, ‘‘the hand that slew those 
innocent littlec reatures is the one I touched | 
last night!’ 

“Hand!” 
foot then!”’ 

Aggie was holding her shaw] over her face 
and hurrying across the yard. At the far 


cried Miss Lewis. “It was a 


| side she threw back a contemptuous sneeze. 


Tish’s commission to Charlie Sands had 
an unexpected result. She was almost 
bursting with it when I got back. 

**Listen,” she said, while Aggie got her 
spray; ‘‘doesn’t this bear out what I’ve 
been saying right along? 
say positively that none of their animals 
has escaped; but they took such an interest 
in his inquiry that Charlie grew suspicious 
and bribed a keeper. He sent this up by 
messenger from the office. 


““*Dear and revered spinster aunt,’” she 
read—the young rascal!—‘‘‘I couldn’t tell 
you this over the ’phone, for it’s our ex- 
clusive property and will be published 
with photographs of 
ete. Hero, the biggest 
ape in captivity, pining for his keeper, 
Wesley Barker, who has been away, com- 
mitted suicide in his cage last night by 
hanging himself with a roller-towel. He 
was found dead when the assistant keeper 


| unlocked the cage at six o’clock this morn- 
| ing. 


he got the 
CHARLIE. 


Nobody knows how 
roller-towel. 
““P. S. I’ve got the roller-towel—a 
fine long one and marked S. P. T. Do you 
think the letters stand for Suicidal Purpose 
Towel? i. 


Tish looked at me triumphantly over her 
reading-glasses. 

“You see, Lizzie, what a little logical 
thinking will do! If it hadn’t been for me, 
you and Aggie would have gone to your 
graves expecting to be able to come back 
at any time and hang from chandeliers or 
do any of the ridiculous buffoonery that 
seems to be expected of returned spirits. 


We search for a ghost, and we find a | 


gorilla.” 


She meant ape, of course, but the other 


was alliterative. 

*‘T’m not quite clear about it yet, Tish,” 
I said with my head in a whirl. “If his 
cage was loc ked, and the k keepers say he 
hadn’t been free, and if Miss Blake ie 

“If! If!” said Tish impatiently. ‘I! 
haven’t had time to figure it all out, of 
course; but mark my words, Lizzie, the 
mystery issolved. Weshall sleep tonight.” 

But, as a matter of fact, we never even 


went to bed. 


xI 


T IS curious to think that if Tish had 

been able to finish her story to Tommy 
Andrews that evening, and to have given 
him Charlie’s letter to read, the thing that 
occurred that night could scarcely have 
happened. For, with Tommy knowing 
what he did, he could have put two and two 
together and have gone about things in a 
different way. Aggie, of course, is a fatalist 
and believes it would have happened any- 
how. 

In the first place, Tish felt so sure that 
| everything was cleared up that she told 
| Aggie the whole story, ending with the 
| suicide at the Zoo. Aggie sat with her 
| mouth open and didn’t speak, except to 
| sneeze, until Tish was through. Then she 
surprised us. 

““Maybe you are right, Tish,’”’ she said. 
“T know I hope so. I don’t know much 
about gorillas, but I guess they’re mostly 
hairy, aren t they?’ 

“Mostly,” said Tish grimly. ‘I haven’t 
heard of any Mexican hairless ones.” 


said Aggie, turning 


The Zoo people | 
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For 
Outdoor Men 


huntersand fish- 
ermen, moun- 
tain climbersand 
snowshoers—all 
> those who are 
™ exposed to the 
air and need a light 
meals; 


For Indoor Men 


who haven’t time to eat 
heartily in the middle of 
the day, and need a nourish- 
ing luncheon that is easily 
digested; 


For Women 
who like to nibble at the 
sweetmeat that has the most 
delicious flavor; 


For Children 


who need good sweets to 
grow on, whether in their 
lunch baskets or to sustain 
them at odd hours; 


cold a 
luncheon between 


For Everyone 


who loves a candy and needs 
a food. 
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MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


is the one irresistible neces- 
sity. ‘“‘High as the Alps 
in quality.”’ 
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startled. “I 


| other silence. 


prefer foot 
‘Listen to the woman!,’ 

“T haven’t called it anything.” 

“The hand—or foot- 
said Aggie, and stuck to it. She is that 
kind. Tish says she has a.small mind, but 
I think there are some large minds that 
can only hold one idea at a time. 





Well, we told the whole thing again to 
Tommy, who had heard about the guinea- 


pigs from Doctor Grimm and who listened 

gravely; and Tish was just getting out 
Charlie’s letter to read to him w hen Miss 
Lewis came in. 

*“Drat that woman!” Tish muttered. 
*She’s never round when she’s wanted and 
always butting in when she isn’t. Well, 
what is it?” 

** Miss Blake is better, doctor, 
“She is sitting up, dressed, 
leaving her door unlocked. 
sign.” 

“Thanks, very 
looking conscious. 

“It’s supper hour now,” remarked Miss 
Lewis. “If, when I come back, you woul 1 
care to go over to the dormitory 

“‘T suppose she hasn’t asked for me? 


” she said. 
and she’s 
That’s a good 
Tommy, 


much,” said 


” 


“No; but she asked if you were in the 
| house.” 
“Thanks,” said Tommy again. “When 


; you come 


back, then. Ah—thanks, very 


| much.” 


| Charlie’s letter. 


Miss Lewis left, 


sae 


and Tish spread out 
Dear and revered spin- 
sler aunt,’” she began; but Tommy 
looking at his watch, 

“How long does she 
supper?” he asked. 
interrupting, Aunt Tish.” 

ms About an hour,” 
“She says she’s been orde ‘red to chew her 
food thoroughly. ‘Dear and revered——’”’ 

“You know,” said Tommy, “‘she may 
get tire xd and go to sleep, or something like 
that. 

“Not while she’s eating,” said Tish. 

‘IT mean Miss Blake. 1--I think I'll just 
run over for a moment now, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Not alone!” Tish got up and reached 
for her cane, but Tommy pushed her back 
in her chair. 

" No, inc le ec ad, 
“You must not use that knee. 
Aggie either — 

“Aggie has no intention of using my 
knee,” said Tish crossly. Tommy was 
sending me messages with his eyes. I’m 
notoriously weak as to love affairs. 

“T’llgo,” 
signals; and go I did, leaving Tish clutch- 
ing her cane with one hand and the letter 
with the other! Aggie was, as usual, 
oblivious and quite calm. 

It was my suggestion that I play pro- 
priety from just outside the door. Tommy 
went in and I heard a rustle from the 
window, as if she had turned to look at him. 

“‘T—my aunt is just outside,”” he began, 
hesitating. Iam not his aunt, as I have said. 

“Won't you ask herin?” She had alow, 
sweet voice. 

“Certainly, if you wish,” he said, and 
made no move to do it. ‘You dismissed 
me today,” he accused her. 

“*T didn’t need a doctor.” 

“I need not have come professionally. 
I am here now only—well, because | 
couldn't stay away.” 

She said nothing to that, so far as I could 
he ar. 

“T came also,” he said, 
to stay here alone tonight.’ 
**What do you mean?” sheasked sharply 

“Only that you might do the same thin g 

gain tonight—walk in your sleep, you 
nee.” 

I heard her chair move as if she 
turned abruptly and faced him. 

‘Why do you say that?” she demanded. 
“You know I was not asleep last night.” 

“T assure you-———” he began, clearly 
really thought ——” 
“Please!” she said, and there was an- 
Then I realized she was 


pleaded 


Was 


usually take for 
“Excuse me for 


dear Aunt Tish,” 


“to ask you not 


had 


crying softly. 

“Dont do that!” 
“Don’t!” 

“T thought you were killed!” she said in 
a smothered tone. “All the rest of the 
night I sat and wanted to die. I thought I 
had killed you!” 

“Where did you sit?” 
gently. 

“It doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“‘Very much—to me.” 

“1 was—here,” she said, hesitating. 


Tommy. 


asked Tommy 


“Well, the hand by my bed—you needn’t 
sneer, ‘Tish; you can call it a foot if you 
” 


cried Tish. 


-was not hairy!” 


said Tish grimly. | 


he said. | 


Nor Miss 


I volunteered, obeying Tommy’s | 
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The Carborundum Company 


Here’s a Christmas 
suggestion that is new 


Also one that you will! recog- 
nize at once as wonderfully 
pleasing and — — 


Can you imagine a more acceptable gift for a man 
than a Carborundum Razor Strop or a ( arborundum 
Razor Hone with its remarkable shi irpening qualities— 

Can you imagine a more appropriate gift for either 
inan or woman than a Carborundum octagonal, stag- 
handled knife sharpener— 

Or for the Sportsman, than aC arborundum sports- 
man’s stone in a handsome pigskin case with strap at 
the back for fastening to the belt ?— 

Carborundum is the most remarkable sharpening 
agent the world has ever known— It is intensely hard 
practically crushed diamonds made into 
conceivable sharpening 


razor to the sharp- 


and sharp 
harpening 

requirement from the 
ning of an axe 


stones for every 


honing of a 


Put up with great care in hand- 
some holly covered boxes 
for the Christmas season— 
lt your 


country over 


send airec 
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privilege of 
best music. 


the 
world’s 


instrument. 


hear your favorite selections. 
Victor-Victrolas $15, $ 
-erms 


$10 to $100. Easy 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mon 


Now that there’s a Victor-Vic- 
trola at a price to suit every pock- 
etbook, no home need be denied 
enjoying 


You will never realize just how much 
enjoyment you are really missing, until 
you get acquainted with this wonderful 


Go today to any Victor dealer’s and 


25 
$75, $100, $150, $200, $250. 
can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J.,U.S.A. 


treal, Canadian Distributors 


the 





Victor-Victrola XVI 
Circassian walnut $250 
Mahogany or quartered oak §200 


$40, $50, 
Victors 








there is no other way 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles — 
to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 





Victor-Victrola IV 
Oak $15 








60 cents per 1000 





Victor-Victrola VIII 
Oak $40 





Victor-Victrola XIV 
, Mahogany or oak $150 














New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 











A cool, ventilated 
elastic bandage 


Easily washed. Made by a new process 
Porous weave with covered rubber. Per- 
fectly comfortable, looks like silk, wears 
like leather Best thing yet for varicose 


(= 





veins. weak and swolien joints. 


COOLASTIC BANDAGE 


PATEVT APPLIED FOR 





24 in, wide, 5-yds. ) 
a stretched, Mailed 4 
e in germ ponies san FA 


itary package direct © 







rom maker, postpaid for 
50c, stamps or cvin. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
aa money refunded, 
cc Boston Gore & Web Mfg.Co. 





54 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 











Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I urge upon all Catholics the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


Best Morocco Binding 


and a Rolled Gold Chain 
Rosary — Both for $3. 

JOHN MURPHY CO. 

Address us 200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





The ‘American Boy”—A Christmas surprise for 


meme amas your boy that’s not only what | 
he ' wants and will enjoy, but a very practical and 
money-saving gift as well, The ideal winter shoe for 
the red-blooded, vigorous, out-door boy. Sensible, | 
comfortable, neat appearing and cannot be made 
better, stronger, nor to wear longer. 








Catalog D 
also illustrates the 
Menz “Ease” 
for men, Always 
look for name on 


yellow label. 








8-inch height, 


sizes | to 5'.—$3.50, 
sizes 10 to 13'—$3 












The upper leather 
is Menz * “Ease” 

Elk. Glove leather 
isn't any softer and 
taw-hide isn't any 
stronger. If we cannot refer 
you to a dealer you may order 
direct from us at regular retail 
prices, de livery prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refun 
Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 
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printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
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THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


1501 Wright Bidg., St. Louis 


N Freight Forwarding Co. | 
Reduced rates, quick time on 
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' Sam 
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books of all kinds of entertain- | 
ments for school, church, or home. Largest assortment 


in the world, Send for free desc riptive catalogue, | 
Dramatic Publishing Co.,542 Dearborn 8t.,Chicago | 












EVENING POST 


“You were not here,” 


said Tommy. | 


“Between that and morning I was here | 


four times. Where were you?” 

“I was safe,” she said. “‘Why do you 
question me so?” 

“‘Because,” he said gently, “‘I was in the 


| laboratory at two o’clock this morning. 


Jacobs helped me with a—wound on my 
shoulder. I had looked everywhere for you 
and failed to find you. I thought I heard 


somebody moving across the hall and we | 


made a casualsearch. We found nothing- 
nobody; but, during the fifteen minutes the 
door was unlocked, somebody entered the 
building and cut the throats of eleven 
guinea-pigs, piling them in the center of 
the room. And—on the floor underneath 
them I picked up this afternoon a small 
pink rosette, apparently off the toe of a 
woman’s bedroom slipper.” 

“Ah!” she said as if she found it sud- 
denly hard to breathe. And then she burst 
out unexpectedly. ‘‘ After all, was it so ter- 
rible? They—they were only guinea-pigs!” 

“Yes,” said Tommy gravely, ‘“‘they were 
only guinea-pigs.” 

He came out the next moment and went 
back along the hall into the hospital, hav- 
ing quite forgotten me. His chin was sunk 
on his breast and he walked heavily. He 
was as bewildered as I had been. We saw 
him only once again that evening, and then 
only for a minute. He was preparing to 
station his guards through the house, much 
to Tish’s disgust. 

“It’s idiotic,’ she confided to Aggie and 
me that night, as Aggie was getting ready 
for bed. ‘“‘Isn’t the creature dead? Do 
they expect it to come back from the spirit 
world and do a materializing séance for 
them while they wait?” 

“That’s all very well, Tish,” said Aggie, 
turning on all the lights and getting into 
bed; “but that hand was not hairy.’ 

“Foot, you mean,” said Tish. 
is a footprint on the wall of that room 
upstairs it was a foot you touched last 
night.” 

At nine o’clock that night Tommy had a 
talk with Miss Durand, the night nurse 
of K ward. 
ward between twelve-ten and one o'clock 


| and characterized Bates’ whole story as a 


fabrication. 

“He’s always making trouble, doctor,” 
she told Tommy. “He trings in tobacco 
and morphine and sells it to the men—and 
you take his word against mine!” 

And Tommy said that, having sent for 
Bates, with Miss Durand’s outraged eyes on 
him he reduced the time of her absence to 
ten minutes—and might have gone farther 


xr 


OMMY was very gloomy that night. 

He went about placing guards, with 
his mouth set in a grim line and his eyes 
hard. A few of the nurses knew what was 
going on; but, with the exception of the 
three of us, none of the patients had been 
told. 

To Tish’s assurance that the trouble was 
over, that the death of Hero meant the end 
of the disturbance, 
ant smile and a deaf ear. I would have 
given a good bit to have had Tish’s con- 
viction, but no theory that was based on 
Hero at the Zoo could possibly involve Miss 
Blake. And Tommy and knew that 
Miss Blake was involved. 


I had not told Tish the particulars of | 


Tommy’s visit to the girl’s room or about 
the rosette he had confronted her with. To 
be candid, Tish was disagreeable about my 
having gone with Tommy and only relaxed 
when, at suppertime, a package came from 
Charlie Sands that proved to contain the 
very towel with which the giant ape had 
been killed. 

“Thought you might like it,’’ Charlie 
wrote. “I snitched it while the keeper’s 
back was turned. Gruesome, but interest- 
ing, isn’t it? The beast was almost human; 
and, as far as I know, this may be the 
towel with which he performed his final 
ablutions—or do apes ablute?”’ 

Tish laid it solemnly out on the bed 


suspended Johnson. They were absolutely 
alike, even to the position of the S. P. T. 
which distinguished them both. 

Tommy came into Aggie’s room about 
eleven o’clock and sat down, as usual, on 
the foot of the bed. He had lost his cus- 
tomary air of good-natured raillery and 
looked tired. 

“I’ve placed them all,” he said. ‘‘Count- 
ing myself, there are fourteen of us, and 


the heat your house requires able to 
meet the coldest weather—and still 
demanding but little attention and con- 
} suming but little fuel. 
No dust, no germs, no drudgery with 


“Fe that | 


She denied being out of the | 


| if Tommy hadn’t turned away in disgust. | 





Tommy turned a toler- | 


| and, going to the dresser drawer, brought | 
out the one that had, as you may say, | 
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What a comfort it is 
to have a Pierce Boiler 


in your cellar, capable of producing all 


a Pierce Steam or Hot Water equip 
just a twelve or twenty-four hour 
adjustment and clean, healthy heat, 
uniform all over the house 


ment 


Certainly the housewife should select 
the heating equipment because she is the 
chief sufferer from an ineffective system 


Let us send you our Heat Primer, 


“What Heat for Your House?” 





It simply written and rs the whole ho 

heatir After reading it you cani 

gently discuss the sub Bye Wie vous ate t 
ure of getting a periect he sting itht. 
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ican one of 200 style 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Co , 252 James St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Ledgers, Mir 
for eve ry known 
use. Price, $4.25 c¢ 
with 200 leaves and leathas 
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ruling required in y« isiness 
Will refund money ‘it nut Satis- 
factory. Send for folde 
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Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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10 Days’ Free Trial approval. 
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freight prepaid, anywhere in 
Mm ont acent in advance. DO No™ BUY a 
my bicycle or a pair of tires from aryore at any 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 


special prices and a marvelous mew a. 
postal brings everything. Write tt n 
TIRES Coaster Brake ar Wasdis, lnmape, part 
and suncries . Rider 
ycles, tires, 


? 
Agents everywhere are coining money sellit g our bi 


ant sundries. Write today. 
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Traveling Salesmen and Fountain Pen Ink 


are often unable to meet, “ the bell boy’s hurriedly 
sent for. Pellets are always at 

hand when the te salesman carries them in his 

og vest pocket. A little water and your fountain pen is 
= ready for use. Ask for No. 1 circular and send 10c for 

trial size. Agents wanted everywhere. Special terms to the trade, 


THE PERFECTION SPECIALTY CO., Box 561, Portland, Me. 
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The Peerless 


\ Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 


Women’s, Black, Red 





Picture ony 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit 


Misses’ $1. 25, Child’ . $1. 10, De tone 





The Wrirp 








Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 38, 
showing many new styles. 








Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 East 13th St., 
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Money refunded if not as represented. 
HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A, Houston, Texas 


HAMMONDS 
NEW MAPS 


with 1910 Census are abreast with 
ket Maps of each state and territory at 15 

of the World, 256 pages in mon t —_ 

ound ary of the world at frox $25 

















C. 8. HAMMOND & CO., ed Salon 142 Fulton St., New York 


Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 
‘etm | THE CLENDENIN 


Select. Home- like, Economical 








Write for descr tive booklet 








| I don’t think a germ could escape from 
any of the wards without my knowing it.” 

“*How about the private rooms?” I asked. 
“Mischief is as apt to be done by pay 
patients as by charities.” 

“You're right there. Well, every corri- 
dor is under secret surveillance. The doors 
into the nurses’ dormitory are being 
watched on every floor, and we have a man 
on the roof.” 

“Humph!” said Aggie from the bed. 
“You'd do better to have a barrel of holy 
water. Things that dissolve under your 
fingers 2s the clock strikes midnight 
It was just midnight, Tish! The clock in 
the hall is five minutes fast by my watch.” 

“‘Fiddlesticks!” Tish said tartly. “‘Then 
the sun’s too fast. No, Tommy; it would 
have been more to the point if you'd taken 
all these precautions last night. You are 

too late.” 

“I hope so,”’ Tommy observed and got 
off the bed. “I'll come round now and then 
and keep you posted.” He started toward 
the door and stopped, looking atme. “You 


haven’t seen— Miss Blake? She has not 
come from the dormitory?’ 
“No.” 


He looked relieved at that and went out. 

A little before midnight Miss Lewis 
brought in three glasses of buttermilk and 
some crackers on a tray. 

“I knew you were none of you wee 
she said. ‘This wiil do you good. I don 5 
mind saying my nerves are all twitterin 
This house is enough to set you crazy. 
you go round a corner unexpectedly you 
come across a figure ducking into a door 
way. A nurse from L ward just fell across 
one of the moppers squatting in a corner by 
the pantry and threw a bowl of chicken 
broth at him, thinking it was Johnson.’ 

“They might as well calm themselve 
Tish observed, sipping her buttermilk. 
“Nothing will happen.” 

“Then why don’t you take off your 
clothes and go to bed?” Aggie asked; but 
Tish scornfully reiused to answer. 

“I’m not expecting anything myself,” 
observed Miss Lewis, straightening her cap 
at the mirror. ‘“‘These things have a way 
of petering out —and yet, onthe other hand, 
things in a hospital usually go in threes. 
If we have one burned case we'll get two 
more. Shot cases will come in threes every 
time; and as for suicides Well, I’ve 
seen three carbolic acids every time I’ve 
seen one. And that reminds me,” she 
said, turning from the mirror and, with a 
dive, thrusting a footrest under Tish’s leg, 
“a carbolic case has just piped out in one 
of the wards.” 

And at that instant the hall nurse 
appeared i in the doorway and spoke to her. 
Miss Lewis,” she said, “‘you are to go 
to the mortuary with that case. Miss 
Grimes is having an attack of hysteria.” | 

Miss Lewis turned and surveyed us 
through her spectacles. ‘“‘Can you beat 
that?” she demar ded. “Wouldn’t a self- 
respect ing mongrel p.'» rebel at a life like 
this?” She jerked her head, and her cap 
fell over her ear with the facility of long 
practice. “All right,” she said to the nurse. 


“I’m coming; but’’—she turned in the 
doorway and waved her hand to us—-“‘if I 
am found strung up with an S. P. T.,”’ she 


said, ‘I'll not hang alone—believe me!’ 

AnS. P.T.! Weall three stared at eacl 
| other and Tish tried to call her back; but 

she had gone. 

At five minutes of midnight Tomm 
stopped in to see us. 

“Nothing yet,” he said. “ Heave 
knows, 1 hope there won’t be anything at 
all; but there’s an uneasy feeling in the 
house. I’ve had to make a few changes 
The man on the roof refused to stay.” 

“Naturally,” Tish observed with the 
lofty air she’d had all evening. “If thi 

wind blew he would declare he heard 
groans.” 

| “Exactly what he did say,” replied 
Tommy. “Says he heard groans and felt 
eyes looking at him. But we had the roof 
searched and found nothing. I put Hick 
there instead—the ambulance man.” 

‘I beg your pardon, doctor,” said the 
hall nurse from the doorway. “But 
Hic ks wants to see you.” 

“‘ Just for a mome ‘nt, ” a voice came from 
behind the nurse. “I’ll go back up there, 
doctor, if I’ve got to kick myself up; 
but “ 

“Well?” 

“Doctor, as sure as I’m a living man, 
something i is singing on the roof.” 

‘Singing!’ said Tommy. 

“Half singing, half chanting. I- I’m 
going back, doctor. Nothing ain’t ever 

‘ 
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Weed Chains, because of their * 
cannot injure tires—they actually preserve them. 
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FRANKLIN AIR COOLING REQUIRES NO MECHANISM. 
IT IS DIRECT, SIMPLE, POSITIVE. WEATHER CONDI- 


TIONS DO NOT AFFECT IT. IT AVOIDS THE UNCER- 
TAINTY AND COMPLICATION OF THE WATER CIRCU- 
LATING SYSTEM. THE MOTOR IS QUIET, FLEXIBLE 
AND VERY RESPONSIVE. HIGHER EFFICIENCY IS 
SECURED; THE MOTOR UTILIZES THE FULL. POWER 
OF THE GASOLINE, 


SiX-CYLINDER, 30H. P.,“ THE LITTLE SIX”, FIVE-PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR, $2800. 
SIX-CYLINDER, 38 H. P., FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING OR 
FOUR-PASSENGER TORPEDO-PHAETON, $3500. 
SIX-CYLINDER, 38 H. P., SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING, 
SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES, $4000; LIMOUSINE, $5000. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 25 H. P., FIVE-PASSENGER CAR, $2000. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 18 H. P., RUNABOUT, $1650. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 25 H. P., LIMOUSINE OR LANDAULET, $3000. 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY, TOP AND GLASS FRONT 
INCLUDED. 


WEIGHT MAKES TIRE EXPENSE. FRANKLIN CARS 
ARE, LIGHT-WEIGHT AND LARGE TIRES ARE USED. 
THE TIRES ARE NOT OVERLOADED AND THEY GIVE: 
LONG AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. WE HAVE A 
TABULATED REPORT OF TIRE SERVICE FROM MANY 
OWNERS AND WILL MAIL IT ON REQUEST. WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE N Y 

















STOP FRETTING Over Your Xmas Presents 


The most desirable, most suitable, and leas 
expensive of all CORRECT GIFTS isa dainty 


=—— « ” 
LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 
Contents of Box designed fur MEN: 
3 pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘‘Lenox’* 
Hose,choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gray, Value $1.00 
x’ All Silk Flowing- 


9. Hand 
Gokey S Made 00 
Storm Shoes 
Waterproof Boots and 


Moccasins 
lor over sixty years the GOKEY Boot a 


has been acknowledged to be the best 
in the world, We guarantee every pair 





















(2) Beautiful Len 
and make gpod our guarantee. The * End ** Four in Hand Tie to match, Value 
uppers are w ade of the best “ Moose’’ (3) 1 pair of guaranteed quality a 
all leather, genuine ‘‘Rock Oak"’ soles, Ge csovrrecveceseee ov Value 
aLL FOR ONE DOLLAR Total Value §i.7 
Contents of Box designed for h panna he 
pairs 6 months guaranteed ‘*Le 
Satin Fin'd Lisle Hose, Black or Tan, Vv alue §1.¢ 


hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are 
modern; our factory fully equipped ton 
making only the best. akers of the (1) 3 
original Gokey Moccasin; ele o 28 ul 


line of Street, Yachitin — (2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure 





Tennis Shoes. Bend r Catalog Irish Linen Handkerchiefs of superior 
35 ~ Waterproof Boots and Mo GN 6 a0 606+ set eeonres Value 
— 9 7 ce 6 — Golf, ALL FORONE DOLLAR Total Value v7 
Yachting and Tennis, to Don't forget to state the size and shades desired 


Wm. N. Gokey | 
Shoe Co. 
10th St. 


j n, N.Y. 
Let Me Send You Fates | ( 


‘hares Sares3e FIRELESS 
time and work COOKER 


ce for itseli 
io a moath or On 30 Days’ Trial 
two. No a needed ae 
Steams, Ste oasts, Bakes, 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOKING 45c 
UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA MAILED 
COBT. Also metal composition ALLE! 
Heat Radiators, can't break or 
crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. | 


, le CAMPBELL CoO. | 
Dept. 1 Detroit, Mich. 


We refer to Dun’s, Kradstreet’s, or any bank in New 
York City. We ta. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Dept. 23, 5 W. 31st St, New York 


(0) erie Delight 
the Age 
One - the finest tooth 
brushes made. A pure 
rubber brush, free from 
Soe 

















defects of other brushes 
Orcier one to-day. You'll 
like it. If your druggist 
won't supply you we will 














BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















scared me yet. But—it’s singing Nearer, 
my God, to Thee—not the words 
tune.” 


“Did anybody else hear it?”’ 


“They heard something in the mortuary. | 


They said it didn’t sound exactly like 


| singing. But I heard it as plain as I hear 


| you, sir. 


| having her night supper first. 


It—it’s horrible!” 

“Are the nurses still there?” 

“No, sir. Miss Lewis was sent to take 
Miss Grimes’ place, but she insisted on 
Mr. Briggs 
is in the mortuary with the—you know.” 

“T’ll go up with you to the roof,” said 
Tommy, and went at once. 

Aggie had been getting white round the 


lips during the whole scene; and when 
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REGULAR 
PRICF $27.50 


Perfect —hammerless — 
Model 24 Six-shot Repeater Perec [hammeriess — 
instantaneous sight—-hinged breech block—all working parts covered —snow and dirt cannot 
get in — solid ae wall between shell and shooter. ‘aken down in 10 seconde without tools. 26 to 
inch genuine imported Nitro-stee! barrel with full length top rib—American black walnut stock— 
tine finish. Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. No extra charge for any features named. Sent with 
privilege of examination, if ga Send for tree 1911 catalogue—describing full line of repeating shot guns, 
doubles, ete. Drop a card n 


THE UNION “ARMS COMPANY, 613 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S. A. 





Hicks said Nearer, my God, to Thee she 
almost keeled over against her pillows. The 
moment Tommy had gone she burst into 
tears, declaring that something awful was 
going to happen, that being the tune they 
had sung at the roofer’s funeral. 


I could see she was shaken. 

“TI don’t for the life of me see what you 
are bleating about!’”’ shesnapped. “If 
argue from hearing that tune that he’s 
coming back tonight there will be more 
ghosts walking than this hospital can hold. 
It’s been sung at a good many funerals. 
And another thing; if he was as good as 
you think he was he’s sitting round with a 
harp, learning celestial melodies—not com- 
ing back to string up innocent corpses with 
roller-towels and break skylights! It’s 
only the bad ones that aren’t satisfied where 
they are and come back.” 

It is hard to say just why that line of 


milk. It was when I was passing her the 
crackers that I heard a creak and knew that 
somebody had stealthily opened the door 
into the nurses’ dormitory. Tish heard it, 
too, and put down her crocheting. 


was dark. This time we saw no candle- 
light, but we each felt who it was. I 
stepped to the door and looked out. 

Miss Blake, fully dressed, was on the 
narrow staircase to the floor above, and at 
the top somebody with an electric flash was 
barring the way. 

“Sorry, miss,” 
watchman. 
anybody pass here tonight.” 

“But I must!” she pleaded. “TI can’t 
endure the suspense another moment, 
Jacobs! Where is Doctor Andrews?” 

“On the roof, Miss Blake.” 

“Oh, no; not on the roof!” she cried. 
“Let me pass. I must pass!” 

“Sorry,” he said, not moving. ‘My 
orders ——”’ 

Suddenly, from somewhere overhead, 
came a woman’s scream—a shrill note of 
horror that left my ears aching, my heart 
beating madly. It rose and fell, and then 
rose again; and the silence that followed 
was the silence of paralysis. 

Immediately after there was the sound 
of scurrying feet. Tish and I never knew 
afterward how we got up the stairs and 
were almost the first on the scene, 

The hall was dark, as on the floor below; 
but from the mortuary a bright light 
streamed down the short, wide flight of 
steps that served as its approach. 

On one side of the receiving table Tommy 
was standing. On the other, Miss Lewis 
stood as if frozen, with one hand turning 
down the covering sheet. But the body 


said Jacobs, the night 


It was the figure of a tall man, fully dressed 
and with the head and shoulders tightly 


Tish gripped my arm, shaking so she 
could scarcely speak. ‘‘Johnson!” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, my God, Lizzie, it’s Johnson!” 

It was not however. When they had 
untied the sleeves, tightly knotted about 
the neck of the motionless figure, Tommy 
himself gave a cry of horror. 

It was Briggs, the orderly, dead about 
ten minutes and with his ribs crushed in. 

The “carbolic case” was lying in placid 
peace under the table, its bandaged hands 


Tish and I put Miss Lewis to bed that 
It was dawn when Tommy came in, look- 


nothing —except one curious fact. 


Briggs’ head had belonged to Johnson. 
The pockets were full of his private papess. 





(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


! 
just the | 
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Tish, however, was stonily calm, though | 


night and Tish sat with her until morning. | 


The brown coat that had covered poor | 
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reasoning made Aggie dry her tears, but it | 
did, and she sat up and finished her butter- | 


All our lights were on, though the hall | 


““We have orders not to let | 





on the table was not wrapped in a shroud. | 


wrapped in what looked like a brown coat. | 


folded, its jaw relaxed, its half-shut eyes | 
looking calmly up at the horror overhead. | 





: “*A Safe Leave!’’ 


— and only one point needed to win. Ever- 
changing situations such as this account 
for the intense fascination of Billiards and 
Pool. Do you play? You can do so now, 
without frequenting a public poolroom. 
You can have in your own home a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it 

Burrowes Tables are scientifically correct in every de- 
tail — angles, pockets, cushions, etc.—and adapted to the 
most expert play. Some of the leading professionals use 
them for home practice. 

Sizes range up to 41/2 x 9 feet (standard). Tables may 

set on dining-room or library table, or mounted on 

their own legs or folding stand. 


$122 DOWN 


The prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, 
etc., on easy terms of $1 or more down, and a small 
amount each month. 

Boa gnd es — TAPE ‘On receipt of first ins 

wi Play on it one week If unsatis- 
eipt we will veka nd your deposit 
slog giving prices, terms, et 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
808 Center St. Portland, Me. 




















A Buckeye Incubator at $8. 00 


habl ; 


is guaranteed to hatch every hat le egg and re 

main in pe rfect wi wrking order f or five years Thi 

guarantee elimir ut es all pc ity of fail ire. 
- “ee . 








t Wt v 
s red of a ch k from eve very hatch 
Buckeye In tors are equipp=d sbi 
st » be ‘the World’ a ‘beat hatcher. 
bator so many points of 
Over 225, ns 
$ are made in three sizes and sold by 








Send us r 
ou ts copy g 
tee and the nam or nenenet sealer ay 

Mr. Dealer ya sods. Foeoms Can ninplemen 

Hardware of General Merc ndise, yo 1 keye 

Incubators. Ask us aby tr ve ag 





| The Buckeye Incubator Ce., 567 Euclid in. "Springbeld, Ohio 0 











THIS Y CARAT Perfectly Cut 
Genuine DIAMOND f22 2" 316% 4 


Set securely in either Ladies’ Tiffany or Men’s Belcher 14-k solid gelding 
These are especially selecte, 
from our latest importation 
We ask you to make us 
prove our claim of sz avit ng 
youmoney onany diamo 
purchase you may con 
template. Money refunded 
if not entirely satistied at 
any time. Je sell Dia 
monds by mail direct toc 
tomersalloverArmerice. Hig! 
est Boston Bank references 
You areabsolutely safe when y - a rfrom us. 





CO? Write for our special import diamon list, showing 
weightsand prices fro m $10 to $100 F RE En nya dress on re- 
quest, also our 19th annual illustrated W atc} elry Catalog 


Importers 


867 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris and Buenos Ayres 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 








| Give exclusive field, help you makeT wenty to Seventy Dc en ly 
selling our new high class, moderate priced religious publication 
Intelligent pareees be good address and Spa es can secure 
employment and receive expert training an eration. Write 


ing haggard and tired. They had found | 


The Alpha Publishing Company, casoun, Nebraska 





Sell to dealers in your town. Be our 


° 
Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Write toclay. Helmet Gum Pactory, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, Premium aud Special Gums. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 














September Sales Increase 343 Per Cent 
Now Far Outselling Any Other Type of Tire 





Tough 
Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick 





The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 





EPTEMBER—the last month closed at this writing —was the 
largest month in our history. And September is usually a dull 
month in tires. 


Our increase in tire sales over September, 1910, was 343%. ‘hat means 
that they multiplied about 42 times over. 

And this is the twelfth year of Goodyear tires. 

No other tire in existence today commands such a demand as these. 
And note how this demand is growing as the tires become better known. 
We have now increased our capacity to 3,800 automobile tires per day. 


That’s the simple result of experience. Men who once use No-Rim-Cut 
tires never go back to the old types. They tell others about them, and the 
others tell others. And our figures announce the result. 

For No-Rim-Cut tires cut tire bills in two. Their freedom from rim- 
cutting —their extra capacity—save millions of dollars to motor car owners. 
And those owners to date have used over 700,000 of our tires. When will 
you prove them out? 








Now a Double-Thick, Non-Skid Tread 


The Winter Tire 


For three years we have worked to equiy 
these tires with a perfect Non-Skid tread 
to do away with chains. 

Not any mere makeshift — not 
flimsy protection. Not short, soft pro 
tions on a regular tread. Not metal and 
rubber, which never combine 

There were many problems t 
a perfect Non-Skid, and we waited unt 
we solved them. Then we waited un 
we tested 24,000 before we 


tread. 

Now we have a durable tread which i 
proof against skidding—a fitting additi 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


It is an extra tread, vulcanized onto the 


regular. sO it give you i d ub 


That means long wear It means th 
the blocks can be dee p and endurit yg And 
it means, in addition, almost a puncture 
proot tire. 

rhis extra tread is of very tough rubber. 
We tested forty formulas to secure for i 
the utmost wear resistance. 

The deep-cut blocks present to the road 
surface countless edges and angk Ss. ] 


grasp it in every direction 


The base of each block spreads out o 


the strain is distributed over just 
tire surface as it is with the smooth-tre 
tire. That’s immensely important. 

rhe rush of air through the groove 
keeps the tire cool. It saves the dam it 
of friction heat. 

Note all these advantage s—these vital 
advantages —over all other non-skid treads 


ingly common idds more to tire cost We vu ze int tire base three flat 


All the Ruin of This isn't a — lamage—it is exceed- , The secret lies in a patented fe ature 


. . 1 ; " 
than any other factor lit compels bands of 126 braided wire ‘ m 
Rim-Cutting Ended in any other one factor. And it comy in ided wires. ‘These ma 
stopping at once when a tire gos flat. the tire base unstret ple 
i ale : P SaaS Saat ‘ ane ofl ented 
This Non-Skid tread, when wanted, is : The tire i t removing 
vulcanized onto No-Rim-Cut tires—10 No-Rim-Cut | tires are UteN prool the fi eca hing can stretch it 
oversize against rim-cutting Wi ive run them ove! e flang It r 1o hook no 
VCisiz . 
i are ey f ) , 
° ’ . Hat ina I ea test i ra Ul \¢ 
Then you have a tire which can’t skid 
} ’ } ae I I ! et ro ! 
tire which can’t rim-cut, and a ti , 
1 ‘ ! } 1 t 
can't blow out through slight overloadi: ; 
1 No-Rim-( ! " prov 
Chink what that means on the bas Meets dn wot hank inen ects ; a like de 
Our statistics show that 23 per cent j rim flange The never stick to the fi t { tered on Csoo0d 
all ruined clincher tires have been rim-cut when vou wa 
Those hooked-base tires will often rim t When you unlock and 1 6 = 
en when partly inflated When a tire your rim flange 10 70 Oversize 
run flat, because of a puncture, it 1 No other t f = 











i} l 
\ t 
ay 
R 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire Ordinary Clincher Tire “—/ 
Both on the same rim. The removable rim flanges i 
are simply reversed to use the No-Rim-Cut type ! 
I { 


(00D: YEAR bret Pee 


Our new Tire Book is based on 12 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


years spent in tire making. It is filled 
with money-saving facts. Every motor car 
owner should have this book. Ask us to 








_J mail it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 





We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 40) 

































The United States Navy 


Has Every Kind of 
Work for Ambitious Men 


NUCCESSFUL applicants for Navy 
positions find work, not only as 
h 


seamen, but as machinists, fire- 
men, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
musicians, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
shipfitters, electricians, boiler-makers, 
cooks, stewards, waiters, and others 
This is why so many young men who 
have taken for granted that there was 
no kind of work inthe Navy thatthey years’ 
would like have found on investigation 
more agreeable work and more variety 


of positions than in civil life. Statio 
The United States Navy offers a 

life that is healthy; work that is pleas wish, 

ant; excellent opportunity for promo book, 


tion; the incentive to save money, man,”’ 


and the finest of chances to learn by 
study and travel. 
things, companionship with ambitious 
men of good character. 

The Navy Department never urges 
men to enlist, only to investigate Navy 
opportunities. 
of any man 17 to 35 years of age to 
look into the subject of taking four 
training in the Navy, or of 
making the Navy a | fe’s work. 

Call at the nearest Navy Recruiting 
n (we'll send address at your re- 
quest) and ask all the questions you 


And besides these 


It is worth the while 


send for interesting free 


**The \! aking of a Man o’ Wars- 
Address: 


Bureau of Navigation 


Box 80, Navy Department 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Skates for 
Fancy Work « 


And for hockey!) And for racing! And for 
all-rour.d enjoyment of Winter's greatest sport! 
Scientific skates, with diamond-hard runners 
-—designed in accord with highest Canadian 
standards. Strong., Speedy. Beautiful lines. 
Supreme for a half-century, and famous round the whole 
world, Product of the world’s largest: skate factory. 
The best skotes for you—no matter what your needs. 

W, te for free catalogue of these, 

. and of Winslow's Roller Skates. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE. MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S, A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers - 

Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Lon/, Lane, E 
PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee RERLIN 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australis ; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and ELLINGTON, Kew Zealand. 
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earnestly the great questions of the day. 
And in the evenings they entertained each 
ot her with stately courtesy. 

“Pray take your paper —it is to be as if | 
were not here.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt your cigar —you 
are to feel perfectly free.’’ 

At the end of the first month they made 
the discovery that they were saving both 
time and money; this transformed the solid 
ground of their position into adamantine 
rock. 

They were exaggeratedly careful of each 
other’s liberty. One day the Biologist, 


| coming home unexpectedly early—a grow- 


ing habit—caught her red-handed in the 
very act of mending his glove. He took it 
from her hands reproachfully. 

“This is against our compact —you were 
not to do anything of the kind. I did not 
marry a seamstress.” 

This time she blushed guiltily. 

“It was the merest stitch —— 

“But it iis the principle. If you once 
begin ——” and he carried the glove away 
to his own room. 

Evidently she had no principles, for 


| after that she stealthily sorted out his 


socks from the wash and darned them sur- 
reptitiously, sitting before her desk, in the 


| intervals of literary labor. Then she 


patted them triumphantly and folded 


| them neatly back among the rest of the 
| wash. The Biologist, after the manner of 


| fell idly into her 1: 

















men, either thought they had a self-mend- 
ing laundress or else thought nothing. But 
sometimes while she mended the mending 
and she sat idly gazing. 
Never had she felt so idle as that spring. 

The Biologist, on the other hand, had 
never felt so restless. He said it was the 
spring, and he wandered in and out of the 


| garden and house, and made many errands 


into their common part of it, where he 
sought repose in reading aloud to her chap- 
ters from his gr at new book on Eugenics. 
This enabled her to indulge her rare lazi- 
ness without looking lazy; she sat on the 
sofa and listened. And one day, because 


| she was too comfortable to move, she sent 


him into her room for a paper from her 
desk. The Biologist went with alacrity. 
She watched him cross the threshold of her 
room and suddenly she leaned back and 
closed her eyes, with a little color in her 
cheeks. The spring, doubtless! 

The Biologist found the paper just where 
he had been told to look for it; there was, 
therefore, no excuse for his not instantly 
returning with it. Instead he stood hesi- 
tating and allowed his eyes to wander 
about the room. It was full of troubling 
feminine things—the most ordinary things 
in the world, but to him they seemed ab- 
solutely and utterly extraordinary. The 
white kimono was on the foot cf the bed; 
a small—they were not really small at all 
pair of slippers was beside it on a chair; 
and the modest toilet-table was covered 
with an array of subtle articles—brushes 
and combs and hairpins—the Biologist 
remembered the curious feel of those hair- 
pins that day in the bower. Probably 
purely in the interests of science he now 
felt an overpowering curiosity to feel it 
again. He walked deliberately to the 
toilet-table and stealthily touched with his 
fingertips, delicately, not only the hairpins 
but one after another of the little objects 
lying there, and every one of them gave off 
that same electric sensation from his finger- 
tips to his brain as on the day in the garden. 

“‘Can’t you find it?” called out his wife’s 
voice softly. 

“T am coming,” he called back, en- 
deavoring to make his voice natural. He 
did not dare to say a word more, but when 
he handed her the paper he avoided touch- 
ing her hand and went and sat down quite 
a way off with the table between them. 
Something pounded in his temples, and in- 
stead of waiting to hear the contents of the 
paper he made an excuse and went out 
into the garden. As soon as he had gone 
she laid down the paper and, leaning from 


watched him till he disap- 
How straight 


the window, 
peared round the thicket. 
he was—and tall and young! 

The birds nesting in the lilac under the 
window were cheeping their good-night 
cheep. There were little ones in the nest — 
naturally, at this time of the year; it was an 
annual phenomenon, but it struck her as 
new. She pushed the unlucky paper to the 
floor with an unconscious elbow and sat 
musing. Some time, of course, it had been 
an understood thing there would be a bird in 
their nest, a child, all in due and reasonable 
season—a child of reason and light, when 
time and tide and all conspired; but of 
course that was along way off. For the first 
time she wished they were richer now—or 
older—or something else that they were not 
yet. She closed her eyes; then hearing the 
Biologist’s step returning she opened them 
and got up hastily and going into her room 
closed the door. 

That night at dinner they had very littleto 
say to each other and each made an excuse 
to go away early—each to his own room. 

But she could not sleep; it was as if there 
was a fever in every vein. The spring 
of course. People were often upset in the 
spring, she had heard. She braided her 
hair in two long braids and threw on the 
white kimono and stole softly out. The 
night was full of sweet sounds; there were 
little stirrings of the nesting birds, little 
rustles of leaves, and the heavy-sweet 
perfume of lilacs—more lilacs. 

All at once at the turn of the little shrub- 
bery path she heard footsteps; she would 
have withdrawn, but in all that bright 
moonlight there was no place to withdraw 
into. Instinctively she drew closer about 
her the loose kimono and shrank into her- 
self. The footsteps drew nearer; it was 
her husband, hatless and collarless. The 
rolling, low-cut study jacket hastily thrust 
on revealed the throat —and the moonshone 
upon them both. 

*You!” he exclaimed. 
each other. 

“*And who are you?—said one dim 
Shape’”’—she quoted with a nervous little 
laugh. “What brought you out?” 

He tossed his cigarette far away. 

“The same thing that brought you, I 
fancy—-whatever that was.” He, too, 
secmed nervous, ill at ease. There was 
something shamefaced in their manner of 
facing one another. 

It was the woman, of course, who 
recovered herself. 

“Well, after all, I don’t see anything so 
very wicked in taking a stroll in one’s own 
garden,” she said with bravado; “even if 
it is midnight or after.” 

“‘No, of course not,”’ he assented. 

He turned and fell into step with her. 
Somehow neither found anything more 
to say. They walked on down the little 
path—the silver, silver path toward the 
great clump of shadow from the shrubs near 
the bower; they walked to it, step by step, 
irresistibly. Just as they reached it a bird 
of the night burst into song, poignant, un- 
seen. He had put up his hand to hold back 
a branch and it touched hers raised for the 
same purpose. They stopped, breathless. 

“How—beautiful the night is!’’ she 
tried to stammer. 

“How beautiful you are!” It burst from 
him like a low ery. 

“‘And you!” her eyes said plainly. 

At that moment they were both as 
beautiful as youth. 

He saw her shadow tremble in the moon- 
light and made a movement; involuntarily 
she raised a hand in protest and he caught 

her in his arms. He buried his face in the 
loose braids of her hair; then he lifted up 
her face—and found her lips. 

Suddenly she remembered; she tried 
faintly to free herself. 

“Oh!” she protested; 
been so—or now!” 

He laughed a low, tender laugh, exulting. 

“But it is going to be so—and now,” he 
said. 


They looked at 


“it wasn’t to have 
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DOZEN years ago, Thompson 
in Ohio built a wagon that 
was different from all others, 

and better. He showed it to 
his neighbors and to persons who 
came to town. Six people ordered 
wagons that season 


SELLING ’ 
cosT ¥ 


Thompson now had enough capital 
to build ten wagons, but he had no 
orders. However, his knowledge that 
his wagons gave great satisfaction en 
couraged him to build ten and trust to 
his own efforts to dispose of them. He 
made tnips throughout the neighboring 
country with several of his wagons 
hitched in a string. In course of time, 
he visited one hundred farmers, sold all 
his wagons and rec eived orders for more. 
This method of selling was effective, 


but it cost a lot for each wagon sold. 


The next year Thompson built fifty 
wagons He taught one of his em 
ployees how to explain the advantages 
of his vehicle, and by hard work they 
together got rid of his whole output 
and secured an increased number of 
orders for the coming season. This 
plan worked well and, though still ¢ ostly, 


reduced the cost of selling each wagon. 


In the fourth year Thompson's strings 
of wagons threaded the country for 
many mile S around. | reque ntly a man 
who had bought in previous seasons 
ordered another or recommended the 


This marked 


the best assurance of success a business 


wagon to his neighbors 


may have. The merit of Thompson's 


wagon was beginning to show itself as 





Cutting Down the Selling Cost 


an active help in making sales. With 
a good article and straight, sound selling 
principles, Thompson's business was 
prospering and growing; but the cost of 


making eat h sale was still high 


As the frontier of the business ex 
panded, some expansion of selling 
method was needed. Thompson couldn't 
send strings of wagons across two states 
So he tried his first 
He had a 
catalogue printed picturing and describ 


He sent this book to 


every vehicle dealer in ten states and to 


except ata loss 
experiment in advertising 
ing his wagons 
many farmers. The cost of printing and 
mailing the catalogue was disconcerting, 
and Thompson feared that many copies 
were absolutely wasted, as not one man 
in a score even answered his letter. But 
oncasting up the year’s a counts he found 
that his business had increased very 
satisfactorily, and that each wagon was 


sold at a lower cost than ever before 


Within the next three years | hompson 
was flooding a score of states with his 
( atalogues, and a dozen sale smen were 
travelling for him, not calling onthe farm 
ers now, but only on retail de alers | he 
men reported that it was growing easier 
to interest dealers and that they wer 
selling the more influential merchants 
bec ause Thompson's wagons were no 
longer unknown He found that, as iz 


the past, his selling cost had been low 


ered by the new methods introduced 


but he wanted to extend his sales over 
the whole United States, and in order 
to do that with confidence he sought to 
worka still furthereconomyinhismethod 


of creating a demand for his wagon 
Accordingly, | hompson turned to the 
magazines He selec ted those which 


séemed best idapted to reaching his 


clientele, and, after making big allow- 
ances for wasted circulation, he found 
that he could put descriptions and 
pictures of his wagon before his buying 
public vastly cheaper than by sending 


his « atalogue 


His first year’s results disappointed 
him in a way because he expected too 
much (which, incidentally, is the case in 
nine campaigns out of ten); but, being 
a man who believed in trying thoroughly 
any plan that he adopted, he kept on, 
and learned to his surprise that the first 
years advertisements were still pro 
ductive the following year and that the 
second year's returns were steadily in 
creasing They increased so much that 
Thompson found that he had again cut 


down the cost of selling each wagon 


[his year opened the greatest efa of 
expansion 1n Thompson's business, 
because the advertising stimulated every 
nerve and tissue in its entire structure 
The farmer who used to say “My 
wagon was made by a chap in Ohio 
named Thompson,’ now boasted Z | h it's 
a Thomy son wagon and it s the best on 
earth.” Exporters were writing him 
about trade connections with Australia 
and the Argentine 


adve rtising in local papers that the y car 


I lis de alers were 


) 
ried the famous Thompson wagon. His 
salesmen and € mployees were proud 
to be connected with an « nterprise that 


was known all over the land 
But to return to our text Thompson 


had learned that the fundamentals of 


building a big business were make 
good wagons advertise their merits 
keep up thei good repute ind the 
cost of selling each wayon +f 1] be 
steadily reduced 


lf you have a product is good as 


Thompson's it will pay you to write 
us for a book that we have published 
on “The Modern Selling force. lo 
business men if 1s sent gratis 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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You must make Your time fit the barbers. 


“Dan 
of you now; 
It makes no difference how busy 
after day. 
“My time is my own’ 
make it a pleasing reality. 
it’s so easy 


say 











GEM JUNIOR $1.00 OUTFIT 


he’s awful sorry, Mr. 
says can’t you come round later in the afternoon. 


Another Decl: wration’ of Independence should read, 
~the GEM JUNIOR Safety Razor can 
You're always fit, always ready and 
-just a few minutes when it suits you. 


GEM JUNIOR Safety Razor 
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Brown, but there's three ahead 


‘ you are, it’s the same story day 


has educated millions of 
men to the delights of 
self shaving and freed them from 
the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop—Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including seven 
Damaskeene en frame, new bar 
and shaving and stropping handle in 
handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razor steei andtempered by our secret process— 
a blade known for its keen, smooth cutting 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can be 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 
separate set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 11th Ave. New York 


Montreal—Canadian Dist. Co., $91 St. Catherine St. W. 
The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers, 











A New Feature, characteristic of this popu- 
Jar line of fine footwear, is emphasized in 


Konqueror Specials 
At $4.50 


The Nailless Heel Seat gives absolute pro- 
tection from heel nails, providing a permanently 
smooth innersule of all sole leather 
When you Ket ft in combination with all the 
many points of superiority possessed by the reg- 
ular Keith Konqueror line, it affords an an 
alleled opportunity to become comfortably shod. 
We sell Konqueror shoes direct to wearer, 
when not obtainable locally. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog and mention your dealer’s name, 


THE PRESTON B, KEITH SHOECOMPANY 











Maters of Keith's Konqueror Shoes for Men 
Re Brockton (Campello Sta.), Mass. 
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Are stamped 


TRADE MARK, 


gS 


The name typifies perfection in| 
quality and making. Every pipe so 
identified is sold with a 
positive GUARANTEE 
not to crack or burn 
through. 









ALL SIZES 
ALL STYLES 
Dealers 

Send for 
New 
Catalogue 

s. M. Rane aco. 


wow a 








NEW-—Wonderful Standard 
Gillett Safety Lamp 


Portable —can be placed anywhere. 
Brightest licht known, Twice as bright 
as electricity Costs 1-5 of a cent per 
hour. Beautiful soft mellow light, par- 
ticularly desirable for reading. Base of 
lamp made of nickeled brass, Shades in 
all colors to suit any taste, Write for 
Ulustrated circular No, 296. 


Standard-Gillett Light Co., 8-9 Michigan St., Chicago, IL 





N Y; “Uy, 
BIG MONEY FOR YOU | 
Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, and 


glass signs. Any one can put them on. Nice, pleasant business 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particulars. 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER 0O., 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Your Christmas Money 


If you desire money for Christmas and are willing to give us a 
few hours of your time, we can provide you with what you desire. 
Agents’ Division, The Curtis Publishing (ompany, Philadelphia 












YPEWRITERS ..:.. 


MAKES 
Visible’ Typewriters, factory rebuilt andall other 
makes sold or ren anywhere at \j to 4 mirs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
ie of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
mporium, 92-94 Lake Bt., 








with privile 


Typewriter 


AT E N T SECURED OR OUR 


FEE RETURNED 


Sons 1 sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions ound and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents 


advertised free. wroToOR J. EVANS @ CO., Washington, D.C. 








you should wear a BREA 





or standing. It 
elastic fabric, 
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agents’ 





Ifyou have any regard for your personal appearance, or your health 

THE-RITE brace, 

brace hokis the body gently but firmly erect, whether walking, sitting 
corrects round shoulders and strengthens the back. Made of white, 

iessing for grow 

Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of price—One ar. 

BREAT THE-RITE MFG. CO., 2°37 Third Avenue, New York 
Send for illustrated folder. Lf dissatished, money retunded. 


The BREATHE-RITE 





pore snd girls, One size fits anybody. 


. Ask your dealer. 





| desertion very much to heart. 
| is the strongest Democrat in the state, 


| Taft. 
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(Conctuded from Page 41) 

to much, and the men who are in control 
will make desperate attempts to get on the 
bandwagon they think will head the pro- 
cession. Wilson is strong with the people 
who vote the Democratic ticket, but the 
leaders favor Harmon. The probabilities 
are for uninstructed delegations, with 
instructions to jump into the softest place. 

The Democratic situation in Nebraska is 


| much more interesting than the Republican. 


The Republican leaders profess the greatest 
confidence of being able to get the entire 
Nebraska delegation for Taft, but the prob- 
abilities are that La Follette will have some 


| of the delegates, or, at least, that some of 


the delegates will be anti-Taft. 

Last year William Jennings Bryan op- 
posed the election of James C. Dahlman, 
the regular Democratic nominee for 
governor of Nebraska, on the liquor issue. 
Bryan wanted county option and Dahlman 


| favored the retention of the present liquor 


law. Dahlman had been Bryan’s right- 
hand man for years and took Bryan’s 
Dahlman 


leaving Bryan out of consideration. He is 
determined to be avenged. Bryan is op- 
posed to Harmon — bitterly and persistently 
opposed—on the published ground that 
Harmon does not represent the true senti- 
ment of the Democratic party. Dahlman, 
who controls Douglas County, in which 
Omaha is located, is for Harmon and so are 
all of Dahlman’s friends. They intend to 
force the issue, and, if Bryan wants to go 
to the convention as a delegate or as a 
delegate-at-large, to send him there under 
instructions for Harmon. 

Kansas is not for Mr. Taft for renomi- 
nation. He made himself a few friends on 
his three-day tour, but there was no en- 
thusiasm for him, except in Leavenworth 
and Independence—standpat communities. 
The Kansas farmers are against Taft. 
They are strong for Progressive policies 
and do not feel that Taft is a Progressive. 
If the selection of the delegates is left to 
the old plan the regulars will probably get 
a majority of them for Taft. La Follette 
would carry a primary, though Insurgent 
policies are much stronger in Kansas than 
La Follette is. Senator Bristow has de- 
clared for La Follette; but the other 
Progressives, including Governor Stubbs, 
had not declared for the Wisconsin man at 
the time this was written. There is astrong 
movement for a Presidential primary, 
which is in the handsof the state committee, 


| as there is no Presidential preference law in 


Kansas. 

Kansas doesn’t bother much about 
| Democracy, except in Presidential years. 
| At present there is no sentiment in Kansas 
| for Folk, very little for Harmon, consider- 
able for Champ Clark and most of all for 
Wilson. If Wilson were nominated to run 
against Taft he would carry Kansas, in 
the view of some of the keenest political 
observers of the state. The feeling for 
Champ Clark is very kindly, and if he can 
iron out his differences in Missouri he 
would have a very good chance to get the 
Kansas delegates in spite of Wilson’s 
popularity. Of course much depends on 
the kind of a campaign Wilson and Clark 
make. The chance of Harmon’s getting 
any delegates in that state is very remote. 

lowa was one of the first of the Insurgent 
Republican states and Iowa is still largely 
Insurgent. Iowa does not like President 
Senator Cummins, the leader of the 
Insurgents in the state, is for La Follette 
for President; and he is opposed in this by 
Senator Lafe Young and what is left of 
the old and formerly powerful standpat 
machine of that state. Cummins is in 
favor of taking an anti-Taft delegation to 
the convention without specifying any par- 
ticular candidate. He thinks the Insur- 
gents can win the majority of the delegates. 

The temper of the Republicans in iowa 
is the same as the temper of the Republi- 
cans in the neighboring states— Kansas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. An interesting 
demonstration of how the Republicans feel 
toward the President is furnished by a 
series of questions and answers from one 
of the smaller Republican counties in the 
state. A man living in that county picked 
out sixty Insurgent Republicans in all parts 
of the county and sixty standpat Republi- 
cans, and wrote each of them a letter involv- 
ing identical questions, The results of that 
inquiry were as follows—ninety-seven re- 
plies being received to the hundred and 
es — mailed: 

you approve the Payne-Aldrich 
tarilt bill? Yes, twelve; No, eighty-five. 





November 25, ig9ii 


2. Do you approve President Taft’s 
action in the Ballinger matter? Yes, two; 
No, ninety-one. 

Do you favor conservation as taught 
by Roosevelt and followed by Pinchot or as 
proposed by Ballinger and Taft? Roosevelt, 
ninety; Taft, two. 

4, Do you approve the attack on Doctor 
Wiley? Yes, three; No, eighty-one. 

5. Do you approve Canadian reciprocity 
as proposed by President Taft? Yes, 
twenty-one; No, seventy-one. 

6. Do you approve the action of Senator 
Cummins and other Insurgents it: oppos- 


ing reciprocity? Yes, seventy-two; No, 
fifteen. 
7. Do you approve President Taft's 


veto of the woolen schedule as passed by 
the last session of Congress? Yes, eighteen; 
No, seventy. 

8. Do you believe President Taft’s Ad- 
ministration favors the farmers and labor- 


ers or the Trusts? Farmers, six; Trusts, 
fifty-eight. 
9. Choice for President: First—-Taft, 


twenty; Cummins, filty-six; La Follette, 
twenty-one. Second—Taft, fourteen; Cum- 
mins, twenty; La Follette, fifty-nine. 


10. If President Taft is renominated will 
you support him? Yes, twenty-one; No, 
sixty-four; blank, twelve. 


Now there is a fair, average poll of a fair, 
average lot of Republicans—both Progress- 
ives and standpatters. It represents in a 
fair, average way the temper of the Repub- 
licans not only of Iowa but of about all the 
West, except the boroughs. 

Senator Knute Nelson, who has never 
favored much that President Taft has 
favored, is, by stress of circumstances, the 
Taft leader in Minnesota and charged with 
the responsibility of getting delegates for 
him. Senator Moses E. Clapp, Nelson’s 
colleague, is one of the most ardent Pro- 
gressives in the country, and in favor of 
nominating La Follette. The fight will be 
made on these lines, and the result in all 
probability will be a divided delegation, 
with Taft having some of the delegates and 
La Follette some. The young Democrats 
like Wilson, but the old-line men are for 
Harmon. Harmon is most likely to get the 
delegates. 

Thus it will be seen that in this section 
of the country Taft will have a preponder- 
ance of the delegates to the convention; 
also, that Wilson and Harmon are the two 
leading candidates, with Champ Clark a bad 
third. So far as the Republicans are con- 
cerned, the spirit is largely Insurgent; but 
the result in delegates will be largely Taft. 
The great reason for this is that almost 
everybody recognizes the futility of trying 
to defeat Taft for the nomination and 
nearly all are willing the nomination shall 
go to him. The nomination doesn’t con- 
cern them so much as the election. 

The election is another matter. If con- 
ditions remain as they are, which is more 
than likely; and if Wilson, for example, is 
nominated against Taft—or any other 
candidate for whom the Republicans have 
a friendly feeling—- Mr. Taft will carry very 
few of the states I have included in this 
summary. He will carry Utah and Wyo- 
ming without question, and probably Ne- 
vada. He will lose California, and he will 
lose Montana and Colorado. The chances 
strongly favor his losing Oregon and 
Washington. If the Mormons are strong 
enough he will carry Idaho. He will lose 
Arizona and will probably carry New 
Mexico. Assuming that conditions remain 
about as they now are, Mr. Taft will be 
hard put to it to carry Kansas against 
a man like Wilson, and will lose North 
Dakota and, likely as not, South Dakota. 
He will have desperate troubles in Nebraska 
and be in most difficult case in Iowa and 
Minnesota. The chances are against him 
in all three states unless the miracle works 
out and opinion shifts to the other side. 

Taft is scheduled to do everything 
in his power to solidify his shattered party. 
His pursuit of the Trusts and the Trust- 
makers is to be more active. Some more of 
the big men are to be indicted if possible. 
He will come out against lynching, et 
cetera, to help along with the negroes. He 
will continue on world arbitration and 
universal peace. He will overlook no bets; 
but the fact is his recent trip did him no 
good, and these demonstrations will not do 
him much, if any. So far as this section of 
the country is concerned Mr. Taft can hope 
for little—and he will get even less than he 
hopes. 

Editor's Note — This is the first of a series of 
three articles by Samuel G. Blythe. The second 
will appear in an early issue. 
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From Kickoff fo’Goal — paws 










Whenever 
YouSee'a Pipe 
Youll Think of 
—At every stage of _UGKY.= 
the game—Lucky Strike KE. ; 
Tobacco is the jov of the s 
orandstand. Football fans find 
it a splendid so/ace. 

















Lucky Strike has stood—a leader of its kind—for 

over half-a-century. //ways a mild, pure, cool and 

biteless smoke. It burns slowly and evenly. And how 
it does satisfy! 














Lucky Strike Sliced Plug is the pipe-favorite of thousands. 






The new Lucky Strike—the old Lucky Strike ready rolled for 
> your pipe—has made an amazing jump into popularity. 







Suppose you get a tin of Lucky Strike Roll Cut today. In 
convenient pocketboxes—10c all dealers. 


UCKY & 


TOBACCO 


All Patterson ‘Tobaccos are treated by the 
¢ famous Patterson Process — discovered 
by the founder of this business, Dr. 

R. A. Patterson—50 years ago. 
That’s why all Patterson ‘lo- 

baccos have a distinction of 






























To The 
quality that you can’t Tobacco 
describe—but you 


can enjoy. 


wall | 
a R. A. Patterson 


j -. Tobacco Company 
. . Richmond, Va. 













At All Dealers 
16-0z. Package, 90c 
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Special Features 
40 Horsepower 
116-in. Wheel Base 
34x4-inch Tires 
Demouutable 


Rims 
“Michigan” Self- 
Starter 
Nickel Trimmings 
Automatic Spark | 
Control 
Three-Bearing 
Crankshaft 
Enclosed Valves 
Absolutely Silent 

















10,000 Michigan Agents 
Combine to Save You ONE-THIRD! 


A most remarkable plan for marketing automobiles, as here explained, has caused a marked saving to buyers of motor cars. 


To own a 40-horsepower car of ample size and character to satisfy every requirement of the experienced motorist, one 
need no longer pay the long price—$1,500 BUYS IT! For that is today the pace-setting price of the Mighty “Michigan F orty.’ 


Selling Expense Practically Abolished 


We take some credit to ourselves for this unusual saving. 


But our Ten Thousand Retail Dealers, members of a wonderful Selling 
Michigan”’ arms. Simply press the button and you are on your way. 


Organization, were mainly responsible. It was their readiness to push‘ 
cars that allowed us to wonderfully reduce selling expense. 


That is exac 


what we had to 
possesses every 


tly the way it has beenwith us. We built a perfect car, then figured 
get for it. The Mighty “ Michigan Forty ”’ is truly a master piece— 
grace, every improveme nt that master minds can produce. 


Our dependable self-starter means freedom from laine backs and broken 


) 


Our long-stroke motor (414x514 inches) assures abundant power. With 
& 4 4 


hey save us (and you) the expense of establishing branch houses it you can take 


the expen se of giving to automobile agents extra discounts 


enclosed. Mot 





the expense of maintaining speciai racing equipment and 
high-salaried drivers 

the expense of recruiting, equipping and supporting a large 
number of expensive road salesmen. 
_ These manifold economies enable us to sell the “ Michigan 
Forty” at hundreds of dollars below what it would cost you, 
were it marketed in the usual way. (It can cost more to 
market automobiles than to make them.) 


Our Fortunate Position 


in 1909, when we began building motor cars, we had been 
in the manufacturing business 28 years. We were then, and are 
today, one of the world’s largest makers of pleasure vehicles. 

We entered the automobile fie ‘Id with a wealth of manufac- 
turing experience. We had the factory and office equip- 
ment to produce the goods. It was but a matter of paying 
the price tq get the best automobile designers and eng gineers in 
the country. 





The “Michigan” 
Self-Starter 


We have tried out nearly 
every self-starter made. 

The one self-starter that our 
engineers found entirely prac- 
tical we, have approved for use 
on the “ Michigan Forty.” 

It is a real self-starter, 

os complicated. Very 
light—a: thoroughly depend. 
able. We gave it thousands of 
tests under all sorts of condi- 
tions, and it proved itself ab- 
solutely efficient. 

5 we do om ange for 
this 
extra. I* all gees ie sheewith 











any hill in any weather—with a car full of people. All valves ar 
wr is absolutely silent. Three-bearing crankshaft type. 
Demountable rims do away with delays from punctures. 
116-in. wheel base and 34x4-in. tires make rough roads smooth 


A large, roomy body and most comfortable upholstering insures 
luxurious ease and comfort. 
Stylish nickel trimmings, that do not tarnish, save the cost and 


trouble of polishing brass. 

The “Michigan Forty” bespeaks its own beauty and style. One 
need but inspect this magnificent car (or the new “ Michigan’ Catalog) 
to see that it is perfect in its every specificatio 


Avoid This Common ‘Mistake 


Most every man, when buying his first car, buys Price. The machine 
itself is of secondary consideration. To the beginner all cars look alike. 

But ‘experience is a great teacher For k, when this same man buys 
his second car the paramount issue is Value—Value and Power. Moral: 
Buy your second car first—the Mighty Michigan Forty. 


5 New Hicgamna vel Models 


But our greatest asset was the Retail Se lling Organization the car. Mode! “‘ K"’—40 Horsepower, Self-start 5-Passenger Fi ore-door Your- 
which, du vit tl IZ had { 1 Ten Ti ing Car. 116: in. wheel base, extra large roomy seats, inside control. Dual 
Ci, ¢ 1% these £5 years, we had periectec en d housand ignition system with Briggs Guaranteed Ma agnet to. Cylinders 414-in. bore, 
Live Reta Age nis! The *y cons titute one of the most magnificent distribution 5\4-in. stroke. Three bearing crankshaft. Enclosed valves and dust-proof motor, absolutely 

mac hines ie the world. ‘ silent in ope ration. Nickel trimmings. 34 x 4-in. tires and demountable rims oi e $1500. 
These 10,000 agents k k HI f is. S I Model “*M"'—40 Horsepowe r Roadster, built on same chassis as Model * Touring Car— 
ag new the excellence ol our goods So,when we announced same style, same finish. A two-seated business or suburban car with 40-gallon gasoline capacity. 

to them our first season's output of motor cars, they promptly bought all we Speed 70 miles per hour. Equipment same as Model “K.” Price $1500 

We. af build three machines of 33 horsepower: Our model “‘H Torpedo Touring Car, 


could make. Thus, for distribution which otherwise must have cost a fortune, Model * 
e 


we paid not one cent. 


Car aod Moda” 


” re 15 Fore-Door Touring 


November 25, i911 








Roadster. 





And so it has been ever since. Each season our re gular agents oversubscribe All models ie. Fail equipped with 
our output. Notwithstanding tha. we are building 10 times as many machines “5 lamps, generator, horn and Free Catalog Coupon 
as we could build one year ago, our agents will take all we turn out. weseeny ——— 

The Masterpiece Car Write for Catalog MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. 
Ask our agent in your town for our 1125 Lay Blvd., Kaiamazoo, Mich. 

No automobile manufacturer, with such a wonderfully inexpensive selling be autiful 1912 catalog, which describes Please send me catalog describing the 
plan as ours, ever could feel the slighte st temptation to skimp. His one thought — h get od sent > M hi or ol res “Michigan F ortv’’ eBhy és wd Mi ~hig = i ir 
y . ii Or write us today and wes please i *¢ or Viichige ars. 
would be Quality. He would put in all the Quality that his money could buy to mail it to you. The coupon is for 


and then determine the Selling Price. 


your convenience. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY, 1125 Lay Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. |_4ééress 


(67) Name 

































Public demand pro 
this Roadster 









Hupmobile Roadster—$850 
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OM CH ANGHAI GARAGE NOTE OTHER HUPMOBILE 


i ae 





Hupp Motor Car Co., 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mict 

The Hupmobile World-Tour 

The World-Touring Hupmobile left Detroit last Nove or 
It now Ir 
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If Men Knew How to Lather, They 
Would Shave With More Comfort 


HE action of lather on the beard is a double 


one 
fay First —the natural oil which covers cach 
hair is removed by the soap. 


Second —the water is thus enabled to get to the 
hair, moistening and softening it. 


A certain amount of friction aids 
SA the lather in the performance of. its 
duty. 


Too much friction irritates the 
skin and causes that smarting sensa- 
tion for which soap or razor is often 


blamed. 


It follows that the method of 
lathering which most thoroughly 
penetrates the oil-covered hairs, with 
the least amount of rubbing, is not 

only the quickest but the most comfortable. 


Mixing the lather in a cup and then spreading it 
over the face does not properly soften the beard. 
That mussy but frequent habit of rubbing in the 
lather with the fingers must then be resorted to. 


And rubbing in means not only skin irritation, but 
a waste of time. 


It is logical that the proper place to mix the lather 
is on the face, where every motion of the brush not 
only works up the lather, but also works it in. With 
this method it is unnecessary to touch face or lather 


with the fingers, and, without a wasted 
motion or a wasted moment, you obtain a 


thoroughly softening lather. 


In Colgate’s Lather — Stick, Powder or 
Cream—you find the fullest perfection 
of lather. 
the three methods. Use whichever you 


And you have your choice of 
prefer -the result is always the same—a 
perfect lather. 


For cleanliness, convenience and com- 
fort Colgate’s Lather sets a new standard 


Cream 


for simplified and sanitary shaving. 


From the first motion of lathering, the 
beard is softened as the plentiful, soothing lather 


rises under the brush. 


No rubbing in with the fingers is 

necessary. Ihe face after shaving has a 

ae i \ cool, | feeling. Owing to its 
“ic remarkable freedom from uncombined alkali 


Colgate’s Lather prevents the “‘smart’’ you 


‘ay used to dre: id. 


YI Analyses by eminent chemists have proved 
that Colgate’s Lather is antiseptic. 


comfortable 


2 A trial package of Stick, 
44 Cream will be sent on receipt of four 

Address Colgate & Co., 

New York. 


P< W der or 


7 cents in stamps. 
dango Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, 


ronth 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


COLGATE S 


STICK- POWDER- CREAM 





